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FOREWORD 


LEMENTARY-SCHOOL principals and classroom teachers in recent 

years have become increasingly alert to the vast potentialities 

of their school libraries. Well-organized, adequately equipped, and 

properly staffed instructional materials centers are now considered 

essential to the type of educational program that extends beyond 
the textbook and the classroom. 

It is not the purpose of this yearbook to set standards for elemen- 
tary-school libraries. In fact the pages which follow contain opinions 
and practices which, in some cases, are in direct opposition to each 
other. The Editorial Committee is inclined to believe that as yet there 
is no single right way, no one best answer to many of the problems 
evolving from this relatively new field. The Committee prefers to 
think of this yearbook as a widespread sampling of present practices 
and beliefs, as a picture of what is going on in the elementary-school 
library field in the United States today. The yearbook project is, and 
always has been, a means of exchanging ideas and experiences, not of 
deciding what is right and wrong. 

In expressing appreciation to the many persons who helped pro- 
duce this book, the Committee, first of all, wishes to recognize the 
260 individuals who submitted articles for consideration. Altho 
limited space and financial resources permitted the printing of only 
51 of these manuscripts, the great quantity of information placed 
at the Committee’s disposal practically guaranteed high quality 
yearbook content. 

Special thanks go to the Department’s new executive secretary, 
Robert W. Eaves, and to Frank W. Hubbard, Director of the NEA 
Research Division, for their counsel and encouragement. The Com- 
mittee is especially grateful for the work of four other persons in 
the Research Division—to Sam M. Lambert for the coordination 
of planning and editing, to Janet Frost for the preparation of the 
extensive bibliography, and to Jean Snyder and Dolores Dube for 
editorial and technical services. The Committee also appreciates 
the valuable advice and assistance given by J. S. Cowdrick and Violet 
Argent of the NEA Publications Division. 


Roy E. LEARNED, Chairman 
The Editorial Committee 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


GAIN the Department of Elementary School Principals presents 
A a yearbook. This, the first in the third decade of yearbooks, 
deals with an interesting and challenging topic—ELEMENTARY- 
ScHOOL LIBRARIES ToDAY. 


Leaders of the Department believe this book will make an unusual 
and distinctive contribution to the rather limited supply of profes- 
sional literature available on elementary-school libraries. A glance 
at the table of contents will reveal the great range of coverage of 
the field. It is doubtful if any other single publication offers as much 
to those who are interested in building better elementary-school 
libraries. 


The subject is a timely one. Many new elementary schools are on 
the planning board or under construction. Hundreds of new buildings 
will be occupied for the first time this fall. Thousands of elementary- 
school principals, librarians, and classroom teachers are being con- 
fronted with a new or remodeled school plant and they are looking 
for down-to-earth, usable help—the type of help that can come only 
from those who have been thru the mill. 


The persons who have written for the 30th Yearbook are well 
qualified and equipped to give any type of help needed. These au- 
thors include principals, librarians, and classroom teachers in some 
of the finest elementary schools in the United States; several na- 
tionally recognized specialists in children’s literature; a number of 
state and local directors of library programs; a few authors of other 
well-known professional books; and the winner of the Newbery 
Medal in 1946. The Department of Elementary School Principals 
is justly proud in being able to present this impressive array of 
experience, ability, and writing talent. 


The great mass of material submitted for the consideration of the 
Editorial Committee is evidence of the fine spirit of cooperation 
that prevails within the membership of the Department. The finished 
book is evidence of the type of teamwork that has helped the De- 
partment grow stronger year after year. 


Tuomas E. Prerce, President, 1950-51 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Elementary-School 
Library Today 


Altho a comparatively recent new- 
comer to the elementary-school pro- 
gram, the library now plays a major 
role in the complicated processes of 
teaching and learning. The library pro- 
gram is integrated with classroom work! 
Our goals are the same as those of the 
school! We help plan the curriculum for 
every subject and class! The librarian 
is also a teacher! Such are the slogans 
of forward-looking libraries in 1951. 

The elementary-school library of 
today is pupil-centered as well as cur- 
riculum-centered. As a major goal, it 
seeks a greater degree of self-realization 
for every pupil, the development of an 
inquiring mind thru the acquisition of 
reading skill and a liking for good 
books. 

In describing the place of the library 
in today’s elementary school, this chap- 
ter keynotes the yearbook for 1951. 





































The Elementary-School Library Today 


By HELEN BICKEL and LILLIAN SIMONSON 
Librarian and Principal 

Madison Public Schools 

Madison, Wisconsin 


IVING courageously and intelligently in this critical period is a 
L crucial test of the moral and mental fiber of our democratic 
society. Now, as never before, we need mature, informed citizens 
who are capable of making calm, clear-headed decisions. Let us 
question then, how the elementary-school library of 1951 can help in 
the shaping of a society that will continue to cherish, conserve, and 
protect the ideals of freedom and the democratic way of life. 

A good citizen must be an informed citizen, and an informed 
citizen either knows the answers or knows where and how to find 
them. As boys and girls come to the library to find out how to take 
care of the new guinea pig in the science room, how to build a lean- 
to in the woods, or how much their city has grown during the last 
20 years, they are forming life-long habits of going to the library 
for useful and reliable information. As they read widely in the 
school library, they not only learn to enjoy reading for recreation, 
but often find answers to deep-seated fears and frustrations. They 
learn to identify themselves with characters in stories and books 
and are helped to understand and become adjusted to their own 
problems. Thus they build toward the inner security of the mature 
adult and toward responsible and informed citizenship. 


IDEAL FACILITIES 
Our library is a beautifully proportioned room. The walls are 
painted in Hunters’ green and lime; handblocked drapes with red 
accents hang between windows which overlook a river and park 
area; and beautiful, functional, light oak furniture contributes to 
the friendly mood of the room. A research room and a librarian’s 

workshop add to the general effectiveness. 
Carefully selected books totaling 7000, adequate reference ma- 
terial, and all the good magazines for pupils and teachers are our 
main resources. We have a full-time librarian and a part-time clerical 
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THE LIBRARY TODAY 


worker but cataloging is done in the main library. The supervisor 
of school libraries is quick to sense our problems and give us help. 
Our 730 children and staff of 28 classroom teachers appreciate the 
importance of the library in the total school picture. Because we 
have ideal facilities, it seems doubly important that we frequently 
examine our library in terms of what we are trying to do 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 


A series of conversations on the evaluation of our library led to 
a formulation of our philosophy in terms of general educational 
objectives. We believe the school library is a workshop which reflects 
the educational thinking of the community, that it reveals social 
progress in its implementation of a constantly changing curriculum, 
and that it functions in utilitarian and inspirational capacities. Its 
role in the school is usually dominant, and it is a major vehicle for 
working toward the attainment of educational objectives. 

We believe the entire school staff must consider the unique con- 
tributions of the library in helping individuals to grow socially, in 
providing for individual differences as well as for various maturation 
levels, in meeting immediate needs and interests, in building continu- 
ous interests, in expanding concepts and using them as bases for new 
meanings, and in developing critical thinking along with scientific at- 
titudes. 

It is thru these contributions that the individual can identify and 
meet the ever-increasing problems of society which come thru 
sociological changes, technological developments, and scientific dis- 
coveries. Problems resulting from a highly complex and competitive 
society; from increased leisure time; from labor which has to do 
with parts rather than creative wholes; and from movies, radio, and 
television are representative ones. Only individuals who adjust easily 
and who have inner security can contribute to society and find real 
satisfaction in living. 


IDENTIFYING OUR PROBLEMS 


To apply our philosophy, we need to identify our immediate prob- 
lems. In recalling some of our casual statements, we found they 
revealed many pertinent problems. The librarian said: 


I feel I could be of greater service if I could work more closely with 
children and classroom teachers in planning and carrying out curriculum 
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activities. .. . I feel a need to know more about individual interests and 
special talents and aptitudes. . . . All activities in the scheduled library 
periods should be purposeful, and library tools should be taught in a 
functional manner rather than thru artificial problems created by me or 
a teacher. . . . I want to see growth in self-discipline and cooperation within 
a democratic situation. . .. We need to work toward greater world under- 
standing. . . . We must give more opportunities for the written and oral 
sharing of books. . . . Recreational reading is exceedingly important, but 
children need to read challenging materials which cannot be scanned or 
read superficially. . .. We need to develop taste in reading... . / A respect 
for the library and its purposes is important. 


We have been aware of these problems for a long time and we 
think we have seen growth in the right direction. There is a feeling 
of intimacy in the library. Children can have privacy, they can work 
in groups, and they can do “huddle” reading. Our librarian knows 
the pupils’ reading levels and some of their special interests. She 
encourages plenty of easy reading and works toward a balanced 
reading program. The teaching of skills is effective. Classroom 
teachers and pupils get all the help they ask for. Collections of books 
are sent to homerooms whenever requested. Many devices for 
stimulating interest in reading have been used. A respect for books 
is quite highly developed. And with all this, there is a feeling that 
beauty, warmth, and hospitality emanate from the library. What 
more can we get? How can we project the future sphere of influence? 


PRESENT PRACTICES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EXPANSION 


The following paragraphs describe major phases of our library 
program. In analyzing each activity, we have visualized many pos- 
sibilities for growth in the years ahead. 


Stimulation of Reading 

Probably the first emphasis of our library is stimulating recrea- 
tional or free reading. The fact that each class from first grade thru 
sixth has a period of 30 minutes to an hour scheduled once a week 
in the library is stimulating in itself. Children become familiar with 
many books which they select at a later date when their reading 
skills are adequate. By Christmas first-graders find occasional lines 
in books which they can read. In the spring they are thrilled to find 
that they can read Tensen’s Come to the Zoo and other books which 
have interested them. Learning to read and measuring self-progress 
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THE LIBRARY TODAY 


set up a momentum which increases the amount and quality of 
free reading, and makes it imperative to have the right books avail- 
able for children at their progressive levels. 

Children stimulate one another. They share their reading in oral, 
written, and “painted” book reports. Round-table discussions and 
quiz programs spark interest in reading. Informal chats in the li- 
brary result in pupil-directed reading. My Reading Design,’ a com- 
mercial chart showing individual reading patterns, is cherished as a 
valuable growth record. Its use frequently results in pupil com- 
parisons with one another in reading interests as well as in self- 
evaluation of one’s balance in reading. Listings of favorite books 
or “headliners,” as we call them, are effective in arousing interest. 
Pairing a “bookworm” with a reluctant reader proves an effective 
technic. We must never fail to capitalize on what children can do to 
stimulate each other to read. 

The Book Parade staged by the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
was our biggest planned project to stimulate reading this year. It 
developed because the librarian had been challenged with “but you 
have no funny books here” by a small group of children hovering 
around her desk one noon. The group was astonished to discover 
dozens of “funny” books and felt they should advertise them to the 
rest of the school. Following the example of McCloskey’s Homer 
Price who made sandwich boards to advertise his doughnuts, they, 
with the help of the art teacher, produced similar sandwich boards 
advertising their favorite books in picture and slogan. This idea 
spread and a plan for the parade emerged. Other children wanted 
to be in the parade dressed as their favorite book characters. Making 
costumes at home proved to be a delightful family project and many 
ingenious ones were devised. There were “Lentil,” “Bartholomew 
Cubbins,” the “Five Chinese Brothers,” “Mrs. Piggle Wiggle,” and 
many others. The afternoon of the parade groups started out at 
half-hour intervals and stopped in all classrooms. Never on any 
previous occasion did so many pupils decide there were so many 
books they just had to read. Responses were lively, and we shall 
never have to explain to this group that we really do have funny 
books. 

Our Badger Button Club in a fifth-grade room resulted in a wide 


1Simpson, G. O. My Reading Design. North Manchester, Ind.: The News Journal, 
1946. 4 p. 
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and varied reading program that went way beyond our expectations. 
The teacher and librarian had been aware of some button collecting 
by individuals, and helped form a club which met once a week. Sud- 
denly the children developed interest in the stories behind the but- 
tons and individual reading started in many fields. The buttons 
“Hercules” and “Neptune” led to the exploration of mythology 
while the “Star and Crescent,” the “Bear’s Claw,” and the “Cornu- 
copia” resulted in reading science stories. History came into the 
picture when children added “Calico Buttons,” the “Chinese Pa- 
goda,” the “Viking Ship,” and the “Trumpeter of Cracow.” The 
“Herons” inspired reading about Audubon; “Paper Weights,” about 
Agassiz and Burbank, and the “Baseball Button,” about Babe Ruth. 
The “Goodyear 1851,” the “Railroad Button,” and the “Armstrong 
Button” led to reading about early industry. Foreign countries were 
drawn in when learning about ‘The Palms,” the “Tagua Nut,” and 
“Pearl” buttons. 

A world map placed in the center of a bulletin board showed the 
source of buttons which were connected to it with strings. The 
mounted buttons had accompanying stories. Little effort was made 
to organize reading in terms of the class, but a tremendous amount 
of stimulation resulted from group and individual interaction, and 
many new areas of interest were exposed to the children. The li- 
brarian felt that no other project had developed as much skill in 
the use of reference materials. 





Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Our Badger Button Club resulted in wide and varied reading ... 
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THE LIBRARY TODAY 


The projection and supplementation of our present activities in 
stimulating reading needs consideration. Classroom teachers and 
librarians must be increasingly alert to supplying the right book 
at the right time, and they must continue to utilize the child’s ability 
to stimulate his friends to read. Each homeroom might plan to work 
out one project each year particularly designed to arouse interest 
in books. Card files of book recommendations or reviews written by 
children can be a continuously growing and useful part of a vital 
library. The present record of students’ reading levels and native 
abilities should be amplified by comments on hobbies, strong in- 
terests of the past, present interests, and problems revealed by the 
child or the teacher at some time or other. A large bulletin board 
might be placed in the library to keep everyone informed on all 
school activities. Teachers and pupils might post news items about 
their present class activities, what they plan to do, and what in- 
dividuals are doing. | 

The reading program developed in the library is very important 
but we feel that we need even greater emphasis on the integration 
of library and classroom work at all levels. Real needs and interests 
revealed in the classroom can be satisfied in the library. 


Planning and Developing Curriculum Activities 


At the end of a study of cowboys and rural life, a third-grader 
asked, after some serious reflection, “I wonder what is the most 
important thing in the life of a cowboy?” Responses such as “food,” 
“clothing,” “shelter,” and “animals” came from the class. They 
were discussed at length and rejected after “air” was suggested. 
These children in the third grade were intrigued with the idea of find- 
ing out just how important air really is. They were eager to learn 
more about this interesting subject. 

After some class activity, small groups of three and four students 
went to the library to find answers to their questions and to read 
about experiments they could make. Some of their questions were: 
Can we prove that air is real? Does it have weight? Does it take 
up room? Does it have power? What can it do? How does it help 
people? The librarian was consulted very frequently. Her knowledge 
of the individual reading abilities, general intelligence, work habits, 
and interest spans was helpful in directing their reading. Slow 
readers read We Find Out (Craig and Burke), Science Through the 
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Year (Craig and Daniel), Surprises (Patch and Howe), and Wonder 
World of Science (Knox and others). Average readers read Without 
Fire (Baer), Science Every Day (Craig and Baldwin), Winter 
Comes and Goes (Fraisier, MacCracken, and Armstrong), and The 
Seasons Pass (Fraisier, MacCracken, and Armstrong). Superior 
readers read Discovering Our World I and II (Beauchamp, Wil- 
liams, and Blough), Experiments in Science (Beeler and Branley), 
From Sun to Earth (Craig, Condry, and Hill), Fun with Science 
(Freeman and Freeman), Keys to Nature’s Secrets (Montgomery), 
The Air About Us (Parker), and Our Ocean of Air (Parker). 

After group work many individuals found problems of their own, 
and again the librarian helped. Individuals investigated siphons, 
parachutes, gliders, atomizers, medicine droppers, and fountain pens 
to prove that air pushes. Others investigated the movements of air 
and one proved that air holds moisture. A corner of the room became 
a center for experiments. 

At the conclusion of the study the children presented to the li- 
brary a book which they had made. It had a table of contents and 
chapters on “Air Pushes,” “Air Expands and Contracts,” “Air 
Holds Moisture,” “Air Works for Us,” and “Machines Use Air.” 
It had illustrations of experiments, collections of current clippings, 
and creative writing and drawing inspired by wind, weather vanes, 
and kites. 

An excellent fifth-grade project on conservation made great de- 
mands on the library. The study had different emphases as the chil- 
dren “traveled” from one part of the U.S. to another. Constantly 
shifting groups studied problems on soil, water, trees and shrubs, 
birds, wild animals, fish, insects, and minerals. Strong individual 
interests developed as a result of this. The librarian and the class- 
room teacher felt that the children had the satisfaction of really 
coming to grips with some material which was too difficult for them 
but which gave information that was vitally needed. The following 
books proved to be among the best: 


Slow readers: 


A Story About Big Trees (Read), The Land We Live On (Fenton and 
Fenton), Pogo’s Letter, A Story of Paper (Norling and Norling), Pogo’s 
House, The Story of Lumber (Norling and Norling), Lumberjack Bill 
(Tousey), Paul Bunyan, the Work Giant (Turney), Tree in the Trail 
(Holling). 
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THE LIBRARY TODAY 


Fast readers: 


Smoke Jumper (Allee), Your Forests (Bruere), Big Trees (Buff and 
Buff), Hank Winton—Smoke Chaser (Atwater), Men and Trees (Gaer), 
Brushland Bill (Huzarski), Kingdom of the Trees (Kauffman), Forestry 
and Lumbering (Perry and Slauson), The Great Heritage (Shippen), 
Mystery of the Logging Camp (Reynolds), A Tree for Peter (Seredy). 


After reviewing all the work on conservation, the children felt 
the library had been of great service to them. They appreciated the 
tremendous resources from which they had to draw. In response to 
a request from the city supervisor of libraries, the children made a 
recording telling how they had used the library in their work. They 
felt they had made a real contribution when they learned the re- 
cording was used at the state teachers convention. 

In reviewing these activities, it seems that the library might have 
functioned more effectively if the librarian had had the opportunity 
to hear the class raising its problems and perhaps participate in the 
pupil-teacher planning. Brief conferences with the classroom teacher 
to get progress reports and to hear of newly developed problems 
might have helped. It might have been possible to increase the quality 
and extent of reading of the best pupils. More teacher participation 
in the scheduled library periods also might be helpful. 

The librarian thinks that with an awareness of problems as they 
emerge, it might be possible for her, in individual conferences, to 
help pupils develop habits of systematic thinking by asking questions 
as: ‘What question are you trying to answer? What do you think 
the answer might be? What material can you find to help you?” 
And, after the answer, “Can you prove your answer?” After this 
pattern has been emphasized it is very easy to make a transition to 
the exact steps in the scientific approach. 

Classroom teachers and librarians working together can do a great 
deal to build scientific attitudes by encouraging children to withhold 
definite opinions until they have adequate evidence, by encouraging 
them to look to reliable sources for evidence, and by encouraging the 
willingness to change opinions if wrong. 


Developing World Understanding 


A sixth-grade class became very much interested in the United 
Nations after hearing broadcasts from station WHA “The School of 
the Air” and after reading articles in the Weekly Reader, Junior 
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Scholastic, Christian Science Monitor, and local newspapers. They 
really wanted to determine, if possible, how much security they 
could find in the United Nations. They were eager to learn what the 
UN can do and what it has done, and they tried to figure out what 
might have happened had there been no UN. The children and li- 
brarian went to every conceivable source of material. The children 
felt they needed to know something about the people in the coun- 
tries that are members of the UN, and they thought good fiction 
might reveal much that couldn’t be found in textual material. So 
they compiled an extensive bibliography which was duplicated for 
the class. The librarian and classroom teacher realized that many 
of the books gave no real understanding of the people but they left 
the discovery of this to the children. Now, as the reading continues 
the pupils revise the bibliography. They rank books according to 
their value in this study, and they have eliminated many. We hope 
that someone will challenge authorship and will try to discover if 
the writers have had necessary experiences to give them an under- 
standing of the countries and people about which they write. 

The library may become more effective in problems centering on 
world affairs if we continue to build our resources. Records in 
foreign languages and tape recordings of relevant radio programs 
would make great auditory contributions. Pupils might be en- 
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The Book Parade ... was our biggest planned project to stimulate 
reading... 
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THE LIBRARY TODAY 


couraged to do more with picture and clipping files arranged in 
terms of the current problems. Exhibits from foreign countries 
arranged by pupils, teachers, and librarian should be displayed in 
the library. 

Again the librarian feels that she can be of greater help in teach- 
ing pupils how to think about people in other lands by making it a 
point to ask such questions as: What were your ideas of Brazil (for 
example) before you read? How have you changed them? Can you 
remember how you got the wrong impressions? How can we be sure 
our impressions are always correct? Why is it a wonderful thing to 
have cultural differences in the world? Find books, pictures, and 
movies that might give foreigners the wrong ideas of us. How can 
we learn to understand people in other countries and how can they 
learn to understand us? 


Skill in Use of Tools 


Developing skill in the use of library tools is very important. This 
is done best when there is the motivation of some real need in cur- 
riculum activity. Occasionally the librarian initiates a plan to teach 
the use of tools. 

The “Bring "Em Back Alive” contest served a dual purpose of 
teaching tools and stimulating reading in a fourth grade. An em- 
phasis on stories such as MacCracken’s The Biggest Bear on Earth 
and Beaty’s Baby Whale, Sharp Ears brought interest in animal 
stories to a high pitch. Children “stalked” and “bagged” animals 
by using the card catalog and by finding and reading the books. 
Reports were made each week. Children took delight in saying, 
“I’m on the trail of Kari, the Elephant (Mukerji). I expect to bag 
him before next week.” Interest was maintained until the winning 
homeroom was announced. 

A sixth-grade group wrote a skit about the arrangement of books 
in the library which was presented to all younger children. Each 
child in the grade took the part of a book in the Dewey Decimal 
classification and told sad tales of being misplaced. The making of 
a book spine, which was the costume, entailed checking with the 
card catalog and the book itself, because the author, title, and call 
number had to be accurate. As the play took shape, we had many 
opportunities to correct misconceptions about library organization 
and use. 
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Yes, teaching library tools can be fun, and it usually is when it is 
effective. 


Self-Discipline in the Library 


Child growth in the mastery of reading and in the use of the li- 
brary is important, but along with this must come mastery of one’s 
self. Self-discipline is a major problem in the library and there is 
no place where its presence or absence is more in evidence. 

We find an objective analysis of one’s behavior in terms of de- 
sirable pupil-made standards is worthwhile. Sometimes books such 
as Friedman’s Dot for Short and Felsen’s Bertie Comes Through 
help in self-evaluation. Constant pupil, teacher, and librarian plan- 
ning is necessary in this field. 

Our library club meets a real need. Running a library in a school 
that is alert to its benefits entails a tremendous amount of work 
which children can do and can learn by doing. Often the daily circu- 
lation exceeds 300. When the librarian files, nothing is gained but 
an orderly file; but when the library club takes over, its members 
profit. Our club is made up of 45 pupils in the intermediate grades. 
They are alert and efficient because there is an emphasis on service. 
Each child is given something he can do at his level and everyone 
can see the value of his work. It is thrilling to hear some child say: 
“Ts our next luncheon meeting on Wednesday? I hope we’ll have 
some pro-b-lums to discuss!” 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Our subjective evaluation of the library has made us feel the 
necessity of a staff evaluation on a more objective basis. Next year 
we hope to carry out this project keeping in mind these points: 


Education must function in changed behavior. 

Citizenship is a major goal of education. The major vehicle for develop- 
ing citizenship may be found in the school studies. Intellectual growth 
must be accompanied by desirable growth in personal and social traits. 

We should be concerned about direction of growth rather than with 
perfectly attained objectives. Learning is growth toward objectives. Chil- 
dren don’t progress at the same degree of understanding and attainment. 
They have varying backgrounds of experience and different biological 
limitations. 

The only real discipline is self-discipline. 

A democratic state is as effective as its individuals are responsible. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Library Serves 


Elementary-school libraries, in as- 
suming a more and more significant role 
in school life, are developing programs 
designed to meet the needs of pupil and 
teacher, curriculum and community. 
Service to pupils is perhaps the most 
important single aspect of the modern 
library’s function. It tries to help all 
boys and girls improve their skills in 
reading, to broaden and enrich their 
learning experiences, to develop whole- 
some reading tastes, and to acquire a 
love for good books that will abide. 

For the teacher the library provides 
a rich storehouse of material that can 
be used to implement and strengthen 
classroom work. The library, in some 
respects, is the curriculum; at least it 
is an important part of the curriculum. 
Its books, magazines, films, and picture 
files are essential to any adequate 
course of study. 











Serving the Social Studies 


By MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 
Associate Professor, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LL THRU the night the first snow of the season fell softly and heav- 
A ily, so when the children opened their eyes in the morning they 
were dazzled and immediately hilarious at the sight of the glittering 
landscape that greeted them. The school librarian was less hilarious. 
Momentarily, she shared the children’s thrill of this heavy whiteness 
that blotted out the city’s grime and created a fairy world of frosty 
beauty. Then she groaned a bit, for she knew it meant getting to the 
school library earlier than usual. White Snow, Bright Snow (Tres- 
selt) must be ready for the kindergarten children, and for the 
primaries The Big Snow (Hader and Hader) and What Every 
Young Rabbit Should Know (Denison). The poetry file on snow 
poems and winter sports must be set out for the older children and 
snow pictures should appear on the bulletin board. The December 
1946 issue of Nature Magazine with its section on snow crystals by 
Julian Corrington must be close at hand. 

Every school librarian knows these seasonal red letter days when 
a classroom teacher has no chance to assemble picture books or 
articles or poetry ahead of time, but needs them badly to lend sig- 
nificance to the first daffodils of the season, a day of high wind, or 
the first autumn frost. The school librarian must be ready with ma- 
terials for those current events which capture the children’s imagina- 
tion and which may be as important to their concepts of the world in 
which they live as the unit of work being pursued in the class- 
room. At the time of the Orville and Wilbur Wright celebration at 
Kitty Hawk, one librarian sent a mimeographed copy of the Benéts’ 
poem “Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright,’ from the Book of 
Americans, to every upper grade. It brought the children to the 
library to look for more of those Americans who have been por- 
trayed with such penetrating wit in that sprightly volume. Fortu- 
nate indeed are the teachers who have in their buildings school li- 
braries with trained librarians able to give them such service in emer- 
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THE LIBRARY SERVES 


gencies when no hard-pressed classroom teacher could possibly be 
fully prepared with just the right books, articles, or poems. Such 
materials lend beauty and significance to special days and special 
events. 


BEYOND THE TEXTBOOK 


But after all, it is the steady, day-by-day service of the school 
library that makes elementary-school teachers feel that it is of 
primary importance to good teaching. Textbooks in all of the sub- 
jectmatter fields and skills have improved enormously in the last 
decade. But teaching would be thin if teachers depended upon a 
single text. Indeed, the best textbooks recognize so clearly the need 
for wide and individual reading, as well as for the body of common 
knowledge found in the text, that they include copious bibliographies 
to encourage such reading. The text then becomes, very properly, the 
springboard for rich and varied reading of other books. Knowing 
this, and knowing also what each classroom is working on, the 
school library meets the demand for more books either by assem- 
bling such materials for library periods or by sending to the class- 
rooms whole allotments of books for daily use when needed. 


MEETING DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITIES 


A librarian who remains in a small school a number of years comes 
to know the reading abilities of the individual children almost as 
well as the classroom teachers know them. For the superior reader 
she has a wide range of books available; for an average or poor 
reader there may be only a few books within his range. One librarian 
keeps her easy-to-read books, of which we are now getting so many, 
on somewhat obscure shelves and a few of the very easy ones com- 
pletely out of sight. These she deals out to the limping readers but 
refuses to let the abler ones take them, saying frankly: “John, you 
can read more than you will find in that book. I will give you one 
with a fuller story and let Peter have this one. Peter does not read 
quite as fast as you do, so this book will be enough for him, just 
now. Both of you will find your books tell a good story and furnish 
a lot of information.” 

Such provision for individual reading differences is possible today 
both in the story field and biography. In stories about China, for 
instance, the books range from the easy and amusing Little Pear 
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(Lattimore) to the slightly more difficult Mei Li (Handforth) and 
Silk and Satin Lane (Wood) for the average readers, and the 
splendid Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze (Lewis) for the superior 
readers. Every one of these books teiis a lively story and provides a 
good picture of Chinese life at different social levels, stressing cus- 
toms, festivals, and family life. In the field of biography the librarian 
can supply children with life stories of their chosen heroes at almost 
any level of reading skill. Abraham Lincoln is to be found at the 
picture-story level by the d’Aulaires; in extremely easy, fictionalized 
form by Augusta Stevenson; in average fifth-grade level by Enid 
Meadowcroft; and beautifully recorded for superior readers both by 
James Daugherty and Carl Sandburg. In addition to these, there 
are LeSeuer’s Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road and Bailey’s Abe 
Lincoln’s Other Mother for imaginative, sensitive children who like 
to fill in all the details. These examples are typical of the richness 
of background and interpretation which a trained librarian can pro- 
vide in many fields. 


ENRICHMENT IN PRIMARY GRADES 


In most school systems classroom teachers know in advance what 
units they are going to develop, and when they give the librarian 
notice of a week or more it usually pays dividends. 

At the kindergarten and first-grade levels the children either can- 
not read at all or they read so little that most of their literature must 
be presented to them orally. For these ages the librarian assembles, 
first of all, picture books about farms and farm animals, city life 
and pets, the circus or zoo, the home and school, the milk supply, or 
whatever else the unit may focus on. She may also furnish the 
teacher with the outstanding stories and poems to be read aloud to 
the children in connection with these units and with each of the 
festivals as they come along. In addition to these services the li- 
brarian usually provides a story hour when she tells the children 
stories which further enrich their unit of classroom work or are in 
complete contrast to it. 

This last point is important because after all there is a limit to 
correlation, and no great literature has yet grown up around the post 
office or the dairy. So, while the classroom teacher wrestles with a 
post office project of boxes and wrapping paper and the children 
write, mail, and deliver letters to each other, the librarian may use 
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her story hour to provide them with a complete change from the 
factual by telling them the classic folk tales or the great humorous 
tales. “The Bremen Town Musicians” (Grimm and Grimm), East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon (Asbjrnsen), or Winnie-the-Pooh 
(Milne) may be as good for their souls as a knowledge of mail 
service. There is virtue in change as well as in correlation; in excur- 
sions into the realm of the droll and the imaginative as well as the 
earnest and the factual. But it is a rare teacher who can manage 
both. So the understanding school librarian who can both correlate 
materials and offer, sometimes, a happy variety is a blessing to 
teachers who must hew to the line. 


ENRICHMENT IN MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


For the middle and upper grades new books are continually ap- 
pearing which the school librarian not only knows about but im- 
mediately associates with her school’s courses of study. Teachers 
faced with the need to teach children something about medieval life 
often say in despair: “But my children simply can’t read Howard 
Pyle’s Men of Iron or even his Robin Hood. What can I give them?” 
Another says, “Feudal life, the cathedrals, the castles, the serfs, the 
players, the merchants—how can I cover all these and make them 
come alive for children?” 

To both teachers the librarian replies, ‘““But there are new books 
for children today, books covering all these aspects of medieval life 
and more too, books which are not only beautifully illustrated and 
well written but easier to read than the older books.” Then she may 
give the teacher Gray’s Adam of the Road to read aloud to the 
children because it covers practically every phase of life in the 
Middle Ages in England. And she advises the teacher to leave it 
around so the children can enjoy Robert Lawson’s delightful pic- 
tures and have a chance to reread favorite parts. She recommends 
Gilbert’s Imps and Angels, an exciting mystery story centered 
around the building of one of England’s great cathedrals, for the 
children themselves because it is easy reading. Magoon’s Little 
Dusty Foot, a story about the traveling merchants of the day and 
the boy “Dusty Foot” who traveled with them, is easy to read and 
extremely popular. Jock’s Castle by Gibson is a humorous tale about 
a medieval castle for the better readers. And the recent Newbery 
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Medal’ winner, The Door in the Wall by De Angeli, is not only easy 
reading and beautifully illustrated, but is one of our most poignant 
stories of a boy’s struggle to overcome a physical handicap. The 
human story will touch all children and make the Middle Ages seem 
very close to our modern world. Perhaps, during the weeks when the 
teacher is using these and other books with her various groups, the 
librarian may find time to tell the children the whole cycle of Robin 
Hood stories. They must not miss that most endearing of all epic 
heroes. 

So with the classroom units on the Colonial period, Westward 
expansion, Indians, Egypt, the Congo, Mexico, and inventions and 
inventors, the school librarian can help the teacher to find those 
particular books which children are capable of reading and appreci- 
ating. She can point out other books too difficult for the children to 
handle themselves but which they should not miss. These may be 
read aloud, either by the classrooom teacher or the librarian. More- 
over, because the librarian makes it a business to keep up with the 
new books in the juvenile field, she can introduce the best of these 
recent books to the teacher and children. The new books, as every 
teacher who has received them can testify, add zest to old topics and 
gaiety to classrooms. Their bright jackets, now preserved in cello- 
phane covers, have an immediate eye-appeal and increase the chil- 
dren’s interest in reading. 


USING THE OLDER BOOKS 


Even with ail the present emphasis on new books a good librarian 
sees that the best of the old books are used and appreciated. Lenski’s 
Cowboy Smail is a gem and should not be missed. Potter’s Peter 
Rabbit also should be enjoyed. Haywood’s Eddie and the Fire En- 
gine is a joy, but so is Clark’s Poppy Seed Cakes. King of the Wind 
(Henry) is a thriller but the children should also meet that little 
cow horse, Smoky (James). A good librarian remembers that Spyri’s 
Heidi, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and Stevenson’s A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse may be old to us but they are fresh and wonderful to 
each new group of children. So she supplies them with the best of the 
old books along with the new and has the satisfaction of seeing 
them enjoy both. 


1An explanation of the Newbery Medal and a list of the books that have won the award 
are given on pages 309-10. 
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THE LIBRARY SERVES 
BIOGRAPHY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Biography is one branch of juvenile literature in which it must 
be admitted that the best of the new books are infinitely better than 
the old. The old biography for children was too frequently stuffy 
and stereotyped. Today, new historical research has thrown new 
light on old heroes. Moreover, the modern approach to biography 
as a branch of history and therefore to be recorded with meticulous 
accuracy, as a branch of literature and therefore to be well written 
and well composed, and as an objective study of a man—not a saint 
—has made modern biography an enormously popular type of read- 
ing both with children and adults. And modern biography has vital- 
ized history for everyone who reads it. It is, indeed, a great aid to 
the social studies. 

A father picked up his son’s copy of Penn (Gray) and read it 
thru. He commented: “Well, I learned more about William Penn 
from that book than I ever did in my college history. And it is the 
first time Penn has ever seemed anything more than a lay figure, a 
name, a stereotype of Quaker. Now, I feel as if I had known him.” 
His son was pleased and father and son discussed the book almost 
incident by incident. The famous trial where Penn won for all time 
the right of the jury to have its verdict sustained was their favorite. 
The other episode that touched them both was the quarrel between 
the great Admiral Penn and his handsome son when the latter 
threatened to jump out of the tower window if his father persisted in 
praying to God that his son should not become a Quaker. Somehow, 
the desperate earnestness of those two good men who loved each 
other so deeply and yet hurt each other so cruelly made them 
startlingly real. 

The boy suggested that his father read some of the other bi- 
ographies the class was using in connection with the Colonial 
period. ‘There is new stuff in them,” he said, “stuff we don’t get in 
history books. They make men seem so real that history's is more in- 
teresting and much easier to remember.” 

The boy was right. Except for some of the lamentably fictional- 
ized and oversimplified biographies written for young children, 
teachers can find in these modern records of important men reliable 
facts and rich details for most periods of history and for almost 
every subjectmatter field. 
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Books ABOUT OTHER PEOPLES 

Finally, the school library circulates authentic and significant 
books about other peoples because these add vitality to the study of 
foreign lands or different cultures within our own land. For a while 
the stories about foreign countries stressed tne stramg®y the pic- 
turesque, and the primitive. Schools were inundat€t. with stories 
built around fiestas, quaint customs, and costumes @j obscure tr'Les. 
These are now almost a thing of the past. Storis about Mexico, 
Norway, or Holland show typical family life, the every“4y ac‘. ‘ities 
of everyday people having their ups and downs, their discourage- 
ments and their triumphs, but meeting life with fortitude and com- 
petence. A librarian selects those stories which seem to give chil- 
dren a significant interpretation of life and, when possible, a picture 
of that country as it functions today. 

Stories about our own minority groups—mountaineers, Indians, 
Negroes, Orientals, and first generation families trying to become 
adjusted to a big modern city—should stress the likeness of these 
groups to ourselves, their unique culture and problems, their special 
contributions, and avoid too edgy an emphasis on our differences. 


Our city children, for instance, come to appreciate the sturdy inde-. 


pendence and resourcefulness of mountaineer children in even so 
simple a story as Credle’s Down, Down the Mountain. In Ann Nolan 
Clark’s Little Navaho Bluebird they begin to understand the In- 
dians’ struggle to eke out a living and to adjust the old tribal cus- 
toms to the new ways of the white man. When the children discuss 
Evan’s Araminta stories or Newell’s Steppin and Family they rarely 
comment on the fact that these are Negro children. Instead they 
identify themselves comfortably and unquestioningly with the pleas- 
ant adventures of these children. But for upper-grade children, Jack- 
son’s Call Me Charley faces squarely the odds the Negro boy must 
face. It makes its readers sympathetically conscious of these odds 
and also of Charley’s responsibilities. 

Clara Ingram Judson writes stories about first generation Ameri- 
cans. In The Green Ginger Jar she shows Chinese children respect- 
ing most of the family traditions but rebelling at others as they 
adjust to public-school activities and to city life. The librarian 
circulates such books both because they are good stories and because 
they will deepen the children’s appreciation of other peoples in other 
lands and in our midst. Such books develop not “tolerance,” a word 
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that many have come to dislike, but a whole-hearted liking and 
respect for other peoples. 


A TRAINED LIBRARIAN Is THE KEY 


Perhaps these examples are sufficient to show that to no single 
school subject can literature contribute more richly than to the social 
studies. But if the library is far away, neither the children nor the 
classroom teachers will know or use as many of these fine books as 
they do when the library is in the school and is staffed by a trained 
librarian. It is she who teaches the children how to use the refer- 
ence books, catalogs, and indexes. It is she who collects and classifies 
pictures and articles relevant to the course of study. It is she who 
arranges the exhibits of new books so varied in scope and so beau- 
tiful to behold that even the most chronic nonreader is drawn to 
them. It is the librarian too who knows the special interests of 
individual teachers and gives them a first look at the new books of 
poetry or the latest regional book by Lois Lenski. The teacher who 
saw Phyllis McGinley’s enchanting city alphabet book, All Round 
the Town, built her city unit around those witty rhymes. Children 
who learn to use a good school library under the friendly guidance 
of a trained librarian are seldom afraid of exploring big libraries. 
They know how to use them. They approach a strange librarian con- 
fident that here is another counselor and guide. They are at home 
in a world of books, and no human being can ever be completely 
bereft if he knows books and can find a good library. 


It (the school library) functions to further the school’s objectives. 
It has no distinct subjectmatter, but provides materials for all sub- 
jects and all interests of pupils and teachers. It becomes increasingly 
effective as teachers and pupils learn to use its resources and employ 
its services for their work and play purposes. 


—ANNA CLARK KENNEDY. From a statement prepared for the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the American Library Association. 
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Bilingual Pupils and the Library 


By MABEL KENNEDY 


Curriculum Coordinatos 
New York City Schools, New York, N.Y. 


HE LEARNING problems of non-English-speaking pupils have 

long been of vital concern to the schools in many metropolitan 
areas. The recent influx of children born outside the continental 
United States, however, has greatly magnified the problem in New 
York City. The largest single group in recent years has come from 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rico. On the surface these pupils are much 
the same as other American boys and girls. Primarily, it is the 
language difficulty which differentiates them from their fellow class- 
mates. There would be little to distinguish the non-English-speaking 
pupil from hundreds of other children in the school if he had the 
same ability to use English. Many of these pupils are extremely shy 
at first, but they gradually lose this timidity as they are given many 
opportunities to associate, work, and play with other children. 

Orientation is implemented in a friendly spirit and with due 
respect for the cultural heritage and traditions of the various pupils. 
The school wants to make them feel that they are welcome, that we 
value their culture, and that they have something important to con- 
tribute to their school and community. The cooperative efforts 
carried on by the public library, school library, and classroom 
library have done much to acclimate these pupils to their new sur- 
roundings and to help them meet important social and personal 
problems. 

Studies have revealed that these pupils vary widely in experience, 
knowledge, interests, and ability. Some pupils are illiterate not only 
in English but also in their own language. A few such pupils are 
found in all age groups, and sometimes they become serious prob- 
lems. Therefore, it is essential for teachers and supervisors to antici- 
pate the needs of the new arrivals and to plan activities and mate- 
rials that will suit the different levels of ability, meet a wide variety 
of interests, and furnish an opportunity for all to experience some 
degree of success. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

Teachers in New York City have developed many successful 
practices in the use of the elementary-school library for orientating 
and adjusting non-English-speaking pupils. Most of the new arrivals 
are placed in regular classes with pupils of their own chronological 
age. This is true for nearly all schools except in areas where there 
are unusually heavy concentrations of Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Ricans, In such areas new arrivals are placed in special classes until 
they acquire a sufficient understanding of English to benefit from 
regular class instruction. In some schools as many as 65 percent 
of the pupils are Spanish-speaking and come from Spanish-speaking 
homes. Bilingualism becomes a difficult problem in these schools but 
it is being solved by the cooperative efforts of teachers, supervisors, 
pupils, parents, and community agencies. Provisions are made for 
pupils in special classes to participate in as many school activities as 
possible. Just like the regular classes, they are scheduled for weekly 
visits to the school library and for periodic visits to the public 
library. Usually there is a librarian at the neighborhood public 
library who speaks Spanish, so pupils are greeted warmly and made 
to feel at home immediately. 

In most schools the teacher accompanies his class to the school 
library. Having studied the interests, needs, and capacities of each 
child, the teacher is in a position to help the pupil with his selections 
and activities. Knowledge of the special interests and abilities of the 
non-English-speaking child is of great importance, especially when 
there are only a few in a class of English-speaking pupils. The non- 
English-speaking pupil must be profitably employed or else he be- 
comes a discipline problem and blocks the progress of the entire 
class. 

Many schools have a corner or a section of the library attractively 
arranged and set up especially for children who do not speak Eng- 
lish. Posters with slogans in the different languages are on the wall. 
The teacher or teacher-librarian has placed on the shelves a great 
many picture books on a wide variety of interest levels. There are 
fairy tales and stories illustrated in color which delight pupils of all 
ages. These books vary in reading difficulty so as to fit the different 
reading levels of the pupils. Many children read English very well 
but cannot speak it. These pupils soon discover a book they like and 
are happy. Pupils who cannot read English may use the stereograph 
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Kansas Teacher, Topeka, Kansas; Photo by Wayne Fisk 


. . she never knew there were so many books in the whole world 
as there were in her school library. 


or examine pictures in the picture files. Sometimes there are fairy 
stories in Spanish, French, Italian, or German. This is fine for those 
who are literate in their own language. It gives them a feeling that 
we value their culture and that we do not want to deprive them of 
all they cherish. Of course, some pupils have never gone to school 
and many have never been in a library. One 10-year-old girl said 
that she never knew there were so many books in the whole world as 
there were in her school library. During her two years of schooling 
before coming to the United States, she had but two books and these 
were taken from her at the end of each day. 


MATERIALS, METHODS, AND EQUIPMENT 
Selection and organization of library materials are of primary im- 
portance. One teacher reported that she used the tri-purpose still 
film machine to great advantage with the non-English-speaking 
group while the rest of the pupils in her group were reading books of 
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their own choice. Another teacher reported that illiterates and those 
with little language ability not only found enjoyment in its use but 
acquired a rich variety of experiences. These pupils learned to use 
the machine and took turns showing the filmstrips and slides. In so 
doing, pupils learned to assume responsibility and to share experi- 
ences. They learned to speak English, too. Among the filmstrips 
most enjoyed and most frequently used are the following: 


Animals Around the World (color) Little Red Riding Hood 


Arbor Day (color) Mexican Children 

Children of Many Lands Robinson Crusoe (color) 
Cinderella (color) Sleeping Beauty 

Greta of Sweden The Tin Soldier 

Ingrid of Norway The Ugly Duckling 

Lincoln’s Birthday (color) Wild Animals—A Visit to the Zoo 


Little Jeanne of France 


The public library has done much to help these pupils. Once they 
have learned to use the library, they are frequent visitors. Here they 
find books in their own language as well as in English. Very often 
one will see a youngster emerging from the library with one story 
book in English and one in his native language. One librarian noted 
that the children rarely take a book in their own language if they 
read well in English. These pupils spend many happy hours in the 
public library. The story hour is always a great attraction. In areas 
where the population is mostly Puerto Rican, stories are told in 
Spanish as well as in English. This is also true for other areas where 
a particular foreign group predominates and where a librarian who 
is fluent in that particular language is available. 

The classroom library has a unique function in the orientation of 
these newcomers. The teacher should study the children and deter- 
mine the particular contributions that each one can make so that 
those weak in language may have opportunities to contribute in other 
areas. There are many things these children can do. Art, music, and 
handwork are always possibilities. The children develop pride in 
planning and carrying thru their work, especially when they under- 
stand the purpose and need for it. 

One sixth-grade teacher reported that her English-speaking chil- 
dren offered many helpful suggestions regarding ways in which 
seven non-English-speaking classmates might help the whole group 
in the classroom library. One suggested cutting pictures relating to 
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the class unit and pasting them in the class scrapbook. Another 
suggested the drawing of pictures to put on exhibit at the end of the 
unit. The foreign-born group carved figures of book characters after 
a study of the picture books they found in the class library. They 
also made puppets and assisted in building a model puppet theater 
while their English friends supplied the script for the show. They 
dressed dolls and placed them in three-dimensional settings. This 
activity required considerable research. They had to find the books 
and folders that contained the pictures of the country they were 
interested in; then, they had to study the illustrations, plan the 
settings, and construct the model. 

Picture files that are arranged according to subject and topic are 
invaluable for imparting information and background experiences. 
Pictures pertaining to the class units, life and customs in other 
countries, and sports and games are most useful. A great variety of 
pictures of America have a prominent place in the classroom library 
as they help develop a knowledge and a love for the beauties of our 
country. 

ORIENTATION AND ADJUSTMENT 

Thus, the library plays an important role in the orientation and 
adjustment of the many non-English-speaking pupils who are com- 
ing into our schools. The classroom library seems to be most impor- 
tant because it plays such a prominent role in the daily life of the 
pupil. The classroom library equipped with a wide variety of mate- 
rials on various interest and reading levels provides many experi- 
ences that are seriously needed. The keeping of records on books 
and materials borrowed from the library has provided excellent 
training. This makes the pupils aware of the fact that, while they 
can enjoy many privileges, they also have some responsibilities. This 
interaction between the public library, the school library, and the 
classroom library has had far-reaching effects upon the orientation 
and adjustment of bilingual pupils. Above all it has helped a great 
many to find contentment, joy, and happiness in a strange but 
fascinating new land. 
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Guidance for Young Readers 


By MARGARET MAURICE 
Librarian, Thomas Jefferson School 
South Bend, Indiana 


7. PROBLEM of reading guidance has always confronted the 
schools in some form or another. Schemes, methods, and philos- 
ophies by which we develop “the whole reader” are almost as old as 
education itself. But today the greatly increased number of books 
on the market and the competition of radio, movies, and television 
make the problem much more acute. 

Effective reading guidance does not require a detailed course of 
study or an elaborate set of technics; however, it does exist, as a 
plan, in the mind and heart of the librarian. The plan must be 
worked out after a study of what the best authorities on the subject 
have said and written. It must be individualistic in nature since 
reading guidance is too intangible to be confined to hard and fast 
rules. It is individualistic in the sense that each librarian, with her 
abilities and limitations, knows the approach whereby she can gain 
the greatest results. 

We have attempted in our elementary-junior high-school program 
to formulate some solutions to the problem of developing the non- 
reader into a reader, the average reader into a better reader, and 
the above-average reader into one desirous of developing his capaci- 
ties to the fullest. We do not claim that all reading guidance must 
be carried on in this manner. No doubt there are many other equally 
good plans. Our plan is not well suited to objective methods of 
evaluation; therefore, only time can prove its validity. 


THE TEACHER AND LIBRARIAN IN READING GUIDANCE 


Under the new program, which was set up at Thomas Jefferson 
School several years ago, each child from the fourth grade on kept 
an author-title record of his reading. English teachers radically 
changed their book report requirements. Students no longer were 
requested to read only books on standard lists for their reports. 
They selected titles for reports with the librarian’s help, and this 
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cooperation between the librarian and the English teachers per- 
mitted much greater attention to be given to the reader as an in- 
dividual with distinct capacities and desires. 

The book-comment idea was used to interest other teachers in 
the plan. Any student who wished to express an opinion on the book 
he read filled out a mimeographed slip and filed it back of his read- 
ing record card. These slips were checked periodically by the li- 
brarian, then sent to the teacher most concerned. For example, if a 
biography of a scientist was read, the slip was sent to the science 
teacher, who, after reading, returned it to the student with a per- 
tinent comment. These opinions of students illustrate the general 
idea: 


Benz, F. Pasteur. 7th-grade student 


An excellent story of the life of Pasteur. A very scientific description. 
Perhaps too difficult for some readers. I had to skip parts in order to get 
through, but if you have a real scientific mind (which I don’t), I am sure 
you will enjoy this book. 


Curie, E. Madame Curie. 7th-grade student 


Madame Curie is a thrilling story of life in Poland, of the scientist, and 
the rest of her family. When you finish this book, you know much about 
the life in Poland and science. It goes right into your heart. It is sad at 
times, and the way she had to get her money for her education was pitiful. 
I don’t like biographies, but this was wonderfully told by her daughter, 
Eve Curie. 


Under this plan, the student felt that individual interests were 
gaining special recognition. Then, too, a student doing poor work 
in a subject felt that, by devoting his leisure reading to this subject, 
he was helping himself. Students did this voluntarily. 

After the groundwork was laid, teachers in the upper grades took 
over the book comments and encouraged readers to turn in com- 
ments on any book they wished. This past year, with much time in 
the classrooms being spent on a program to develop better human 
relations, books from which students could pick patterns of be- 
havior and conflict were in frequent demand. 

This plan has made teachers much more familiar with the litera- 
ture available in the library on their subject, and it has given them 
a feeling of responsibility for advertising good books in their fields. 
The developing tastes of the students, observable from the reading 
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records, were the result of the close cooperation of classroom teach- 
ers in all departments with the library. 


TYPES OF READERS 


To be effective reading guidance must incorporate a great variety 
of methods to reach the nonreader, the average reader, and the 
above-average reader. To give students a guide to the literary worth 
of a book, a code system of marking books is used. Classics are 
marked with two stars and modern books of outstanding quality 
are marked with one star. Newbery Medal’ award books also are 
marked with two stars which gives the librarian an opportunity to 
point out that the best of today’s books probably will be the living 
books of tomorrow. These stars are stamped on the pockets of the 
books. 

By way of introduction to the fourth grade, which is the level at 
which pupils in our school are assigned to regular library periods, I 
use storytelling as an effective medium to build a desire in students 
to read further in a particular field. In the fourth grade the folktale 
is widely used, in the fifth grade the legend is highlighted, and in 
the sixth grade the science teacher offers mythology one day a 
week. Thus boys and girls are guided into fields they otherwise might 
never explore. 

As previously stated, each child keeps a reading record on which 
he lists all the books he reads whether at home or at school. On this 
card the librarian often writes pertinent comments or suggestions. 
In a large school this card helps to keep the librarian and the stu- 
dent in close contact. 

After introductory talks, most of the guidance program is carried 
on with individuals or in small homogeneous groups. The love of 
reading is not, in many cases, a spontaneous affair despite numerous 
opinions to the contrary. Neither is the love of good literature a 
taste inherent in the child. Thus, much individual work is necessary. 


Poor Readers 


Conferences are arranged with the nonreader and poor reader, 
at which time I have available the record of the child’s reading 
ability and the possible causes of his difficulty. These pupils, espe- 


1See page 309. 
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cially the older ones, appreciate the interest and are in a receptive 
frame of mind. They welcome suggestions concerning books that, 
altho simply written, contain interesting material. This does not 
mean that they automatically accept suggested titles and become 
interested readers immediately. The difficulty in working with this 
group should not be minimized. They are told that one way to be- 
come a better reader is to read much easy material. With the non- 
reader it is never too late to expect results. One year a boy in the 
eighth grade, who had done no reading until then, found in Laura 
Ingalls Wilder’s Little House on the Prairie something to awaken 
his interest. While he will perhaps never develop into an excellent 
reader, it was gratifying to see him come to the library voluntarily 
from the study hall to borrow his favorite, and only, author. 


Average Readers 


In working with average readers the aim is to create in them the 
desire to improve their reading tastes. This average reader is one 
who reads on his level or a bit above it, is not very critical in his 
selection of books, and is affirmative in his reactions. Usually it is 
not difficult to guide him into a more profitable reading program. 
Passivity characterizes these readers, but this same passivity can 
be used as one of the stages of growth during which a great amount 
can be done to cultivate their reading tastes. An average student’s 
reading comment illustrates the point: 


Pease, H. Jinx Ship. 


This book was just about the same in idea as The Tattooed Man (also 
by Pease). Just a different adventure of Tod Moran and Captain Jarvis 
who were both characters in this story. To me this book was the best of 
the set of three which I read. I have never gone into the author’s past, 
but he must surely have been to sea some of the time because the slang 
they used was what you might expect. The pictures in these books were 
nothing like the visions I had in mind and sometimes they almost ruined 
the enjoyment I got out of the books. 


This critical comment led the librarian to feel that the quality of 
the boy’s selections was not commensurate with his ability, so with 
a little persuasion he was guided into the field of biography. The 
records for the next six months showed that his reading was entirely 
in this new field. He also did more reading during the semester than 
any other student, and in quality his choices were excellent. This 
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boy was introduced to Daugherty’s Daniel Boone with the sugges- 
tion that it might be interesting to read biographies of all the people 
mentioned in the book. This was the last guidance that was given 
to him during the semester. In his book James Daugherty covers 
a span of history that touches George Washington at the beginning 
and Abraham Lincoln at the close. 


Better Readers 

The greatest satisfaction is experienced with the above-average 
readers. They are eager for guidance and seem to understand that 
greater reading skill requires a measure of effort. 

A goal of planned guidance is to develop the finest readers that 
mental endowments will allow. Progress toward the goal, of course, 
takes time. Even tho a student is interested in his own growth, 
he needs much encouragement. His effort to improve should be 
recognized immediately and there should be a measure of praise. 
Students should learn that one reads for any number of reasons, 
and may expect different things from different books. Books may 
inform, stimulate, inspire, grant one an escape, give authority to 
one’s thinking, or help one in the formulation of ideas. While all 
will neither seek nor accept the finest, there will be many among 
the above-average group who can be led to the beginnings of a real 
appreciation of the great literature. Children are told early in their 
reading careers that there are degrees of goodness in books. If the 
student wishes to spend his time among the best books, he should 
look for the two-star books. 

When these students finish the ninth grade, awards are presented. 
This is done at a special assembly at which time athletic awards, 
library club awards, and reading awards are given. 


PARENTS CAN HELP 

The home can be the most important factor in building an effec- 
tive reading guidance program, since here there is ample time to 
encourage good reading and the group is small. The first step is to 
convince parents that there is a need for such guidance, and this 
is not as simple as it sounds. One can give profitable advice only 
to the extent that it is sought. The librarian, if she wants to work 
out a functioning program, will have to accept her responsibility to 
the parents and execute it in such a manner that they will always 
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feel free to seek her advice. I have sent letters home at Christmas 
offering to help with selections for gifts for the children. In helping 
to build home libraries, the essential angle is to convince parents 
that one book will not do as well as another. They must be helped 
to realize that the child’s future reading taste depends on interests 
awakened in the formative years. Jf every book that came into the 
home were as carefully selected and fitted to the child as his shoes, 
we would have fewer “literary Topsies.” 


A CREATIVE PROCESS 


The whole program of reading guidance outlined here is built 
around the idea that reading is as much a creative process as writ- 
ing; in developing a reader to his fullest capacity, the librarian is a 
part of the creative process. The program, to be successful, must be 
kept informal, altho in writing about it there is a tendency to be- 
come didactic. The spiritual and mental results of such guidance 
can only be approximated. It is impossible to compile statistics on 
intangibles. 


Thus the library receives inspiration from the classroom and in turn 
gives inspiration to the classroom. It has been said that the library 
is the heart of the school. Just as the heart is really functioning when 
it receives blood from the body, revitalizes it, and pumps it back 
into the body; so is the library really functioning when it receives 
inspiration from the classroom, revitalizes it, and sends it back into 
the classroom. 


CAROLINE STOKES, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Raising Reading Levels 


By ELIZABETH G. MASTERTON 
Teacher-Librarian, Horace Mann School 
Chicago, Illinois 


LIBRARY must be a pleasant place, a comfortable, colorful, 

friendly room which invites children to enjoy the companion- 
ship of books—books that are exciting and entertaining, informing 
and inspiring; books of fun and fantasy. The Horace Mann School 
now has such a library and, in addition, administrative encourage- 
ment, teacher cooperation, and community appreciation which en- 
able it to play a significant role in the lives of boys and girls. No 
one is more grateful for these advantages than the librarian herself, 
who believes that pleasant experiences here can be among the most 
important conditioning elements in building reading habits and 
interests which will continue thru the years ahead. 


EFFECT OF NEW PROGRAM 


The contrast between the earlier passive library program and the 
modern active one will show that the inviting availability of library 
books can contribute substantially to raising the average reading 
level of all pupils. In 1941 Horace Mann School had such a passive 
library program. The library itself had the traditional hushed atmos- 
phere of a reading room in which there was a minimum of activity 
and no stimulating stir of excitement. There was no teacher-librarian 
to keep the room open thruout the school day and to help children 
in selecting books to suit their reading taste and ability. It was very 
difficult for a young reader to sustain interest in stories read in 
short library periods with long intervals in between. There was no 
circulation of books, so an interested reader reluctantly surrendered 
his story at the close of the hour and hoped to get the same book, 


‘ if perchance he even remembered it a week later. 


By 1949 the new library program was in full swing. The atmo- 
sphere in the library had been changed to one of purposeful activity. 
Now children moved freely about the room or browsed among the 
books. They discussed their favorite stories quietly with one an- 
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other, exchanging choice passages and bits of good fun. Free circula- 
tion drew increasing numbers for over-night, week-end, and holiday 
reading. With growing interest came more and wider reading, and 
with more reading came greater skill. In friendly chatting the li- 
brarian became aware of the special interests and activities of each 
pupil and used this information to help him choose the books which 
meant most to him. 

In September 1941 two eighth-grade classes had been tested in 
reading by means of the Chicago Reading Test Forms, D-1 and 
D-2.’ Another eighth-grade class in September 1949 was tested by 
the same instruments. The results listed in Table 1 tell an important 
story. The comparison is limited in statistical value and other fac- 
tors undoubtedly played a part. However, the greatly improved 
library program well supported by principal, classroom teachers, 
and parents, played an important role in this impressive record of 
improvement. 


TABLE 1.—READING SCORES OF TWO 8-B CLASSES, 1941 AND 1949 





Pupils scoring 











Date otal Intelligence Grade equivalent Median 8.0 and over 
at ota quotient ogg eaten , 
me tested —————_-—— 90 & 8.0to 7.0to 68& ata” ‘When, Danian 
- Range Median above 8.8 7.8 below grist . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
9-41 54 82-140 101 25 11 9 9 8.4 36 68% 
9-49 37 85-126 104 25 8 1 3 9.6 33 89% 


CHILDREN LEARN BY DOING 


Practice is as important in developing reading ability as in build- 
ing other skills. It is not only slow readers who gain in speed and 
comprehension as they add book after book to their achievements; 
average and above average youngsters who, for some reason, have 
become indifferent to books or show little desire for further ac- 
quaintance with them, can be stimulated to measure up to their 
maximum capacity for reading, while ambitious readers can score 
a book a day for weeks at a stretch. 

The librarian finds that a reading record card showing the child’s 
latest reading test score and carrying a notation on each book he 


1 Engelhart, Max D., and Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn. Chicago Reading Test. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: E. M. Hale and Co., 1939. 
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reads is a helpful instrument of guidance both for teacher and pupil. 
Authorities agree that reading for enjoyment should be on a level 
one or two years below test scores. Adherence to this principle 
means that, in time, the reading record card becomes a cumulative 
file of the pupil’s reading and an index to his growth in reading 
skill and interest. 

The widely discussed and frequently condemned workbook has 
had a good influence in our library program. Under such captions 
as “My Reading” and “Books I Have Read” upper-grade readers 
are encouraged not only to list and comment on the books they have 
enjoyed, but also to express their reactions and impressions. The 
librarian takes advantage of every opportunity to tempt the young 
reader to sample books of history, biography, fiction, travel, and 
poetry, and to introduce him to periodicals of general or special 
interest. Both children and parents take pride in the librarian’s 
appraisal of effort and development. It establishes a goal toward 
which they press, spurred on by the fact that someone is interested 
in their ability to reach that goal. 

Class projects and activities in many fields give impetus to simple 
research and motivate critical reading. Every week committees of 
pupils come to the library in search of appropriate materials. Re- 
cently two little first-grade boys came seeking pictures of moths to 
identify one which had just emerged from a cocoon in their room. 
A committee from the second grade requested pictures and books 
of farm life. They were building a farm on the sand table. The 
sixth grade called for pictures of colonial homes, costumes, and 
activities to enliven their study of childhood in colonial times. Wide 
reading in a unit on Latin America led the eighth-grade class to 
write as its graduation play, “Our Caribbean Neighbors.” 

Children learn not only by doing but also by listening—listening 
critically for comprehension or evaluation and listening eagerly for 
appreciation. The library is a choice place for reading aloud to chil- 
dren of all ages. Here they share beauty, excitement, and fun in a 
friendly group. Listening to a gripping story or a rollicking poem 
quickens, in early years, that appreciation which lays a foundation 
for the enjoyment of a heritage of great literature later. In the story 
hour children meet the Caldecott? and the Newbery*® awards and 


2 See page 311 for explanation of the Caldecott award and complete list of winners. 
3 See page 309. 
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other outstanding books which all children should know but might 
not read for themselves. Books which develop important under- 
standings such as Ali About Us by Evans, books rich in truth and 
beauty such as The Big Tree by the Buffs, and such delightful 
nonsense as Thidwick, the Big-Hearted Moose by Geisel, often call 
forth surprising responses from older children as well as younger 
ones. 
EXPERIMENTING WITH RETARDED READERS 

In January 1950 the Horace Mann School undertook a simple 
experiment in the use of a library to improve the reading abilities 
of retarded readers in Grades VII and VIII. This was a cooperative 
project of the classroom teacher of language arts, the adjustment 
teacher, and the teacher-librarian. It was felt that desired results 
could not be obtained by any one of them alone. 

The classroom teacher of language arts gave all the selected 
pupils, in addition to their regular instruction, concentrated work 
in phonetic drill, word building, and reading for meaning. At fre- 
quent intervals she also checked on the growth of each individual’s 
personal dictionary. 

The adjustment teacher tested the pupils who were selected for 
the experiment. All were known to have low reading abilities. These 
pupils were assigned to the adjustment teacher for three extra one- 
hour periods a week. Her first step was to study the reading test 
with each pupil to make sure that he would understand his own 
weaknesses. The various skills required for different types of read- 
ing—including the interpretation of graphic materials such as maps, 
charts, graphs, and timetables—found emphasis in the coaching 
periods, 

Using data furnished by the adjustment teacher, the teacher- 
librarian constructed a chart of the test scores and ruled it for rapid 
recording of pertinent data. As the experiment progressed, the li- 
brarian helped the child to choose a book which appealed to his 
personal interest and provided a reasonable challenge to his ability. 
The pupil agreed to practice reading at least one hour every day 
and was informed that in that time he should read at least 50 pages. 
The selected book then was divided into appropriate daily practice 
units. When the child returned the book he also presented his report 
and corrected it under the supervision of the librarian. Then the 
cyclic process was repeated with a new book. It was interesting to 
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Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


The library is a choice place for reading aloud to children of all ages. 
Here they share beauty, excitement, and fun in a friendly group. 
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note that knowing the reading grades of other children did not 
seem to embarrass the child in the least. He seemed only to be more 
acutely aware of his own increasing abilities. Prompt and accurate 
evaluation of the reports and praise for every little progress were 
of prime importance in obtaining results. 

Table 2 shows improvement in every case. Furthermore, it 
appears that the enthusiasm for the program is growing and, with 
the achievement recorded in the first nine weeks, one might reason- 
ably predict even more rewarding results when these children are 
retested at the end of the term. 


TABLE 2.—IMPROVEMENT IN READING ABILITY OF 12 RETARDED 
READERS BETWEEN FEBRUARY 3 AND APRIL 11, 1950 





Reading score in years Improve- 














Grade and Intelligence 
il uotient — * 
pup! q 2-3-1950 4-11-1950 years 
1 2 3 4 5 
8A 
Pupil A 102 6.0 7.0 1.0 
Pupil B 101 6.0 7.4 1.4 
Pupil C 102 6.4 ry 8 
8B 
Pupil D 98 tee 8.6 1.4 
Pupil E 107 5.8 7.8 2.0 
Pupil F 90 6.0 7.4 1.4 
Pupil G 100 7.6 9.2 1.6 
7A 
Pupil H 86 5.0 6.4 1.4 
Pupil I 92 6.4 8.0 1.6 
Pupil J 85 5.8 6.6 8 
7B 
Pupil K 98 6.0 7.4 1.4 
Pupil L 110 6.2 7.4 1.2 


There are many pitfalls in attempting to evaluate any one of the 
many factors which combine to produce the maturing personality, 
yet a profound maladjustment may be due to a basic feeling of 
inferiority. The inability to read may well give rise to such a feeling. 
Witness the striking case of Pupil B. She did not read well and she 
knew it. When work instructions were put on the blackboard she 
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had to look around to see what the others were doing before she 
started. She appeared dull, drab, and uninterested. Above all she 
had no poise or confidence in herself. As the reading program un- 
folded, the girl became transformed. First alerted, then interested, 
she found she could read, and she liked it. She enjoyed favorable 
comparison with others. Victory took the place of defeat. She be- 
came much more agreeable and presentable. She became interested 
in herself and proud of her appearance. Perseverance and persist- 
ence became a part of all her efforts. Now she smiles and her eyes 
sparkle as she carries on a conversation. At last she has charm. 

The average improvement for the 12 pupils in the first nine weeks 
was 1.3 years. If the same rate of improvement continues for the 
next nine weeks, all will be up to grade in reading with the possible 
exception of Pupil J. Even his record is impressive when compared 
with normal progress under the traditional program. 


READING AND CITIZENSHIP 


The library is the heart of the elementary school. Gratifying as- 
sociations with books at an early age stimulate the desire to read 
and hence promote learning in every field. Democracy depends 
directly upon the education of its youth. Jn a world of print, read- 
ing is an essential attribute of good citizenship. Yes, the library must 
be a pleasant place, a comfortable, colorful, friendly room in which 
good learning and good living help to build a firm foundation for a 
better world. 


Many of our teachers have realized the powerful influence of char- 
acter-forming literature, and have used prose and poetry for develop- 
ing understanding of varying emotions, moods, and personalities, . . 

they have in their hands a tremendous potentiality for influencing 
the character, moral standards, and spiritual values of our children. 


—ELSIE E. GREEN, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Combined Operations 


By LEE W. CLARKSON 


Principal, Lewis and Clark Elementary School 
Richland, Washington 


HE MODERN philosophy of education calls for a teaching pro- 
aa that is enriched by a wide variety of resource materials. 
As a key research person the librarian is in a position to assemble 
and make available to teachers those resources which contribute 
most to the learning process. Trained in research methods she is 
equipped to find hidden bits of information. Being in frequent con- 
tact with all members of the faculty, she can pass along good ideas 
to each of them. And as custodian of the miscellaneous information 
which reaches the school from day to day, she is in a position to 
know about the new resources that are being produced for the 
teaching profession. 


MorE THAN A KEEPER OF BOOKS 


It is assumed that the librarian is a scholar by nature and train- 
ing. The need for such librarians was strongly emphasized in an 
address by John Carr Duff of New York University at the American 
Library Association conference in Atlantic City in 1949, in which 
he reviewed a two-year study made under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council. This study stemmed from the general 
feeling among librarians that a new type of training was needed in 
the library schools, inasmuch as the library has come to be a place 
of combined operations. 

With the library as the center of an institution of learning, the 
librarian is primarily an educator. The speaker said: 

. .. librarianship in the second half of the twentieth century must main- 
tain professional status by a program of professional education that puts 
less emphasis on book mending and more emphasis on human relations, 


social dynamics, and principles of adult education. . . . Library service 
is working with people through books and other resources.” 


1 Duff, John Carr. “The Need for Library Leadership.” Wéilson Library Bulletin 24: 
427; February 1950. 
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This service of the elementary-school librarian is largely that of 
working with and thru teachers. It is a service that calls for a 
librarian with a wide background in scholarship who can be regarded 
as a resource person rather than one who merely catalogs and 
mends books. 


COOPERATING WITH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


When a teacher plans a unit of study she needs poems, pictures, 
charts, maps, story books, reference books, pamphlets, magazines, 
motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, models, and perhaps other ma- 
terials which the library, as a resource center, is able to provide. 
The librarian’s first task is to see that many such teaching aids are 
in the library. Then she faces the eternal problem of keeping them 
in use. New classroom teachers in the system do not know about 
them; others forget about them. Unless the librarian is familiar 
with and alert to the teachers’ needs, she is likely to have too much 
dead material filed away. Just having resources in the library is not 
enough. 

To be sure, it is each teacher’s responsibility to explore the re- 
source center for all the learning materials available. Such an as- 
sumption, however, does not terminate the librarian’s responsibility. 
It takes experience and training in research methods to find all the 
useful learning aids. It also takes much of the teacher’s time. The 
average teacher knows how to use the card catalog, the vertical file, 
and the Readers’ Guide. But, granted that she finds the time and 
does succeed in locating all the materials indexed and filed, there 
still remains a great deal that only the librarian can locate. 

In the first place, no one, not even another well-trained librarian, 
can find everything in a given resource center as readily as the 
person who works there every day and is constantly going thru the 
files. In the second place, it is impossible to index all the informa- 
tion in books, pamphlets, and periodicals. A book with six subject 
cards in the card catalog may contain useful information on 50 
other subjects. There will be pictures in hundreds of places other 
than those indexed which, at some time or other, will prove useful in 
supplying some detail to teachers and pupils who are trying to 
visualize a costume, a type of house, a way of life, an animal, a 
historical or literary episode, or some other topic in the class project. 
New questions are constantly coming up for which students and 
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teachers will be seeking answers, questions which cannot be an- 
ticipated at the time the original subject cards are made for the 
card catalog. It sounds very simple to tell the librarian to teach 
pupils how to use the library; to teach them how to unlock the 
secrets of the card catalog, vertical files, and reference books; and to 
let them find their own information. But important as such basic 
training is, any experienced librarian can testify that regardless 
of how expert teachers and students may be in locating information 
the librarian must constantly assist them. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN PROJECTS 


Three valuable projects were carried on in our system by teacher- 
librarian committees during the 1949-50 school year. 


Listing Audio-Visual Aids 

The first group made a catalog correlating all audio-visual aids 
in the school system with the study units of Grades I thru VI. Re- 
sulting charts were mimeographed and distributed thruout the sys- 
tem. This makes it possible for first-grade teachers to turn to some 
topic of a given unit and see at a glance what aids can be used with 
it. For example, for their unit on the farm they find in the motion 
picture column, Shep, the Farm Dog, Poultry on the Farm, and 
Farm Animals; in the filmstrip column, Puff and Buff, Day on the 
Farm, and Little Red Hen; and in the slides column, Butterflies and 
Moths and Art in Nature. Fifth-grade teachers find for their science 
units such titles in the motion picture column as Work of Rivers, The 
River, Our Shrinking World, Use of Forests, Fresh and Clean, and 
The Story of Paper; in the column of filmstrips such titles as Moon, 
Planets, Comets, Star Clusters and Nebulae, Geology of Caves, 
Weathering and Wind Deposit, Volcanic Activity, and Louis Pas- 
teur; and in recordings Album of American Bird Songs. 


Tabulating Community Resources 

The second group compiled a file of community resources. Catalog 
cards were made describing places in the community that might 
offer interesting objectives for field trips. Resource persons have 
been listed in the same manner. This list includes individuals who 
possess interesting collections of art or scientific objects and who 
might be available to tell classes about them, persons who have 
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traveled widely and who might talk to student groups on places 
visited, and others who can be called upon to discuss other topics 
of special interest. 


Supplying Materials on Conservation 


The third group worked with the director of elementary cur- 
riculum in developing a systemwide course of study on the “Con- 
servation of Natural Resources.” They started by writing the U. S. 
Office of Education, various state departments of education, and 
colleges for courses of study and bulletins. By the time the teachers 
were ready for them, sample study units were available for all grade 
levels. Motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides were listed. There 
were “traveling room libraries” consisting of Use Without Waste 
(Hafstad and Hafstad), Soil, Water, and Man (Deusing), Our 
American Forests (Glover), Saving Our Wildlife (Parker), Plan- 
ning Cities for Today and Tomorrow (Crane), and the Little 
Wonder Books: Our Land of Plenty, Our Land of Farms, Trees, 
Lumber, Fisheries, and Our Land of Cities. The Visual Aids Li- 
brary supplied the film The River and a list of filmstrips including 
Soil Erosion in the United States, Frontiers of Grass, and Tree 
Planting and Land-Use. 

It is true that our library has become a place for combined opera- 
tions. Its major responsibility, as we see it, is to become an even 
more important factor in the teaching and learning process. 


The school library has a positive, active, teaching function. It sug- 
gests the reading of books which might otherwise be unknown or 
neglected. It supplies materials for developing and expanding inter- 
ests. It stimulates new interests. 


—ANNA CLARK KENNEDY. From a statement prepared for the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the American Library Association. 
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Reading Guidance for Personality 
Adjustments 


By PAUL C. BURNS and ANNE GARLAND 


Principal and Librarian, George Washington 
and Robert E. Lee Schools, Kingsport, Tennessee 


HE LIBRARY can help to meet many personal needs of the pupils 
"hese book content. Often it can provide guidance for the child 
who needs a greater understanding of himself or of others. 

This may be accomplished by presenting fact or fiction about 
persons having problems similar to those of the reader. In reading a 
story a boy or girl vicariously goes thru the experiences described, 
thereby gaining insight into his own problems by seeing how others 
who have been confronted with comparable problems have attacked 
and solved them. We are assuming, of course, that reading does in- 
fluence one’s thinking, feeling, and acting. At the outset it should 
be explained that no attempt is being made to describe the child with 
reading disabilities which often result in personality difficulties. 
That is another problem which should be considered separately. 
Here we are only trying to explain the positive effect of certain read- 
ing experiences upon children and to describe how the library can 
help provide such experiences. 

One primary responsibility of every librarian is to become ac- 
quainted as early as possible with the children she serves and to 
know as many as she can intimately. Until this has been accom- 
plished the librarian cannot really know what problems pupils are 
facing at home, among their friends, or in their associations at 
school. In addition, such familiarity with pupils gives the decided 
advantage of being able to find a solution before the problem be- 
comes deep-seated. 


THE CASE OF MARY 
Mary, we felt, did not have enough confidence in herself. She was 
always unsure of her ability when in competition with classmates. 
Part of the trouble was the fact that she was forced to compete with 
a younger sister of a more extroverted nature who was in the same 
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grade. The girls were approximately equal in ability but both were 
well above average. Because of poor heaith Mary had been absent 
from school frequently. A personality test designed to measure per- 
sonal and social adjustment indicated that Mary was low in sense of 
personal freedom, social skills, self-adjustment, and other related 
factors. 

We knew there were sources of books and stories rich in situations 
that parallel those in which a number of elementary pupils find 
themselves. Kircher’s Character Formation Through Books: A 
Bibliography, like others, lists books which parallel the emotional 
problems of pupils. A more recent attempt to suggest ideas which 
will influence the behavior of the reader is the American Council on 
Education’s Reading Ladders for Human Relations. This bulletin 
also classifies books according to their usefulness in aiding young 
people to solve certain types of problems. 

After carefully selecting a series of books considered useful in 
portraying situations paralleling Mary’s lack of confidence, the 
librarian discussed with her the first book of the series, Ben Frank- 
lin, Printer’s Boy by Augusta Stevenson, telling her that it 
was a book which might help her to overcome difficulties, to feel 
satisfaction in personal achievement, and to meet emergencies suc- 
cessfully. She was quite willing to read it, as she did the others in the 
series. Quickly following were The Saturdays by Elizabeth Enright, 
Boy of the Desert by Eunice Tietjens, Little Navajo Bluebird by 
Ann Nolan Clark, and several others which would help one to feel 
satisfaction in personal achievement. 

Discussions of these books took place periodically to see that 
Mary was aware of the underlying current and could relate the self- 
respect and confidence of the characters in the story to her own 
attitudes and problems. 

Observing change and progress in a case like Mary’s is, at best, 
somewhat subjective; however, we know we have seen some definite 
improvement. She now speaks to her teachers and principal with 
her head up. Her speech is more audible and she converses without 
faltering. Instead of staying exclusively with her sister as she had 
formerly, she is playing with more and more children on the play- 
ground. She is eating !unch with other pupils, at tables separate 
from her sister’s group of friends. This progress is gratifying to all 
who know Mary and we hope for even better things to come. 
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LIMITATIONS 


In analyzing our plan of working with such youngsters, we want 
to explain that we do not recommend psychotherapy as a major skill 
for every librarian. A book alone or a story alone will not meet all 
the needs of a particular child. Only simple problems having roots 
that have not grown deep and complex should be tackled by the 
librarian. On the other hand, we also should realize that good 
teachers have always used great stories to influence children. 

The value of keeping classroom and special teachers informed on 
what is being done should not be overlooked. It is also obvious that 
such programs can be carried on just as effectively by classroom 
teachers. In more than 50 percent of our cases it was the classroom 
teacher who first brought the need for individual help to the atten- 
tion of the librarian. We strive for a true two-way avenue which is 
kept open at all times for exchange of ideas. 

In conclusion, we do not wish to imply that such activities should 
take precedence over other valuable services of the library. Cer- 
tainly, we would want children to read for delight and for imagina- 
tive experiences; and we would have them read literature, as litera- 
ture, for its own sake. Our point is simply this—proper individual 
guidance in reading for those pupils needing personality adjust- 
ments which can be reached thru books has a place in the library 
program. Under expert guidance it can yield significant values in 
child growth and development. 


The school library has proved itself a means of enriching the read- 
ing program, of supplementing classroom instruction, of meeting 
recreational needs of pupils, and of providing the foundation for 
reading interests which should continue throughout life. 


—EDITH L. CURREN, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Our Library Lives 


By BERTHA E. CLARKE 
Principal, Harry L. Johnson School 
Johnson City, New York 


OUR LIBRARY seems so alive!” This comment had been made so 

many times we were prompted to evaluate our library in an 
attempt to determine why we seemed worthy of this commendation 
and how we might make it even more true. 

We owe much to the nature of our beginning. Until 10 years ago 
our school had no central library. Each class had its own room 
library except the sixth-grade children who had a few bookcases in 
the corridor to which they went weekly to exchange books. Even- 
tually, an upper-grade teacher who was interested in literature and 
who had some library experience volunteered to organize a school 
library. This meant that each grade would be asked to give books 
from its classroom collection. The act of making a contribution gave 
each of these youngsters the feeling that he had a share in this new 
organization. 


CHILDREN AND TEACHERS HELPED 


The enormous task of sorting, weeding, classifying, cataloging, 
and preparing the books for the shelves was likewise shared by 
teachers and pupils alike. Teachers were asked their opinions of 
books. Units of work were kept uppermost in mind in classifying 
materials. Pupils mended and shellacked books. One teacher, par- 
ticularly interested in social studies, listed magazine articles which 
would be of use in that field. The teacher in charge of organizing the 
library included these and similar materials on a great variety of 
subjects on subject cards in the card catalog. Hence, classroom 
teachers had some working knowledge of the library at the outset. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise of all came when a vacant room which 
had been previously considered dreary, dull, and one to be avoided 
if possible, was transformed into an attractive and pleasant library. 
Teachers and pupils experienced pride and personal satisfaction in 
the initial organization. It was their library. 
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LIBRARY CLUB 


Over the years pupils and teachers leave our school. What could 
be. done to retain the advantages of this wholesome start? Soon a 
seventh-grade class was added to our school, and because the curricu- 
lum calls for a more detailed study of library organization, a Library 
Club was initiated. The teacher-librarian found that these students 
learned to use the card catalog much more readily by having author, 
title, and subject cards in separate, labeled divisions. To know the 
general classification numbers and to be able to use the card catalog 
expertly was required of every seventh-grade student wishing to be- 
come a member of the Library Club. No one is expected to belong: 
each one who joins does so because of a personal desire to know more 
about the library and to be of service to others. This club offers its 
members many opportunities for service and some for personal 
pleasure. 

Eventual membership in the Library Club has provided inspira- 
tion for pupils in the lower grades who look forward to reaching the 
seventh grade. As a result boys and girls show an early interest in 
using the card catalog and in arranging books on the shelves prop- 
erly, prerequisites to membership in the club. And, after they leave 
our school, high schools and public libraries report that our boys and 
girls are among their best library citizens. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Within the past few years the use of audio-visual materials has 
provided more stimulation for library growth. Right from the be- 
ginning it seemed perfectly natural that these new materials should 
be housed in our library because they were closely associated with 
the units of work and already we had established the practice of list- 
ing teaching materials. Filmstrips, recordings, slides, and pictures 
were entered in a separate accession book for inventory, listed in 
the card catalog on subject cards, and periodically listed on mimeo- 
graphed sheets for distribution to all teachers. In this way a teacher 
is able to implement textbook material regularly. Occasionally an 
alert pupil has encouraged a teacher to make use of materials and 
books that he has discovered in the library. 

Films are rented. Our teacher-librarian, serving as chairman of 
the local school district audio-visual committee, guides the selection 
of films, previews the films as they arrive, prepares a summary of 
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film content, and suggests correlating books and other materials for 
use in preparing classes to view films. Of course, teachers preview 
films after receiving these suggestions and determine for themselves 
whether the film is appropriate for use in their classrooms. This con- 
tributes to an even more extensive use of our library facilities. Upper 
grades frequently undertake some related research work in reference 
books which results in the use of the dictionary and encyclopedia. 

Audio-visual materials have played no small part in the activities 
of regularly scheduled library classes. The opaque projector has been 
used to acquaint pupils and teachers with the author, title, and sub- 
ject cards. Glass slides have been made to tell stories in picture and 
prose on the screen. Recordings have given pupils the fun of a story 
without the burden of the mechanics of reading. At times filmstrips, 
or pictures mounted and projected by the opaque projector, have 
led pupils to discover the thrill of a story which later led them to the 
printed page. It has helped many a pupil to visualize much more 
realistically that which he had not discovered for himself in reading 
the book. Sometimes pictures and recordings have been combined. 








Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Audio-visual materials have played no small part in the 
activities... 
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LIBRARY CLASSES 


Each class spends one-half hour in the library each week with its 
regular teacher. This has brought about many worthwhile results. 
The children receive guidance in the selection of their books by one 
who is familiar with their reading abilities. The teacher also finds it 
easier to identify reading interests. Pupils feel free to discuss books 
and materials with their teachers. Thus the pupil has an outlet for 
his interest, and he often is able to acquaint the teacher with a wider 
range of material than she has time to discover for herself. 

And what does the teacher-librarian do at this time? Very fre- 
quently she finds an opportunity to guide both teacher and pupils 
to books and materials not yet discovered. Many times she saves 
them time in their search. She regularly places new educational 
articles, new books, and new magazines where they can be easily 
scanned by the teacher and she subsequently arranges for their use 
at the appropriate time. 

As an administrator I feel that our school library has fully justi- 
fied its organization because of the contribution which it is con- 
tinually making toward achieving the accepted objectives of our 
school. The teachers go to our library both before and after school 
to get books and materials for teaching. The boys and girls go to 
our library during any period of the day for reference work, pictures, 
books, or magazines. The kindergarten, first and second grades go 
to our library to discover for themselves the many surprises a library 
may have for them. To our library also come teachers, parents, 
scouts, and members of social organizations. 

Boys and girls feel free to discuss their reading problems with the 
teacher-librarian and often ask for books to aid them with specific 
problems. It is not uncommon for a child to request the special 
privilege of taking a book home to read to a younger brother or 
sister. This morning it was for a book to read to a mother who is 
losing her eyesight. 

Perhaps we should say that our library is a coordinating agency 
for the curriculum in our school. Some would say that its service is 
mainly counseling and guidance. To simplify what we try to do, we 
prefer to consider our library the service center in our school. If it is 
true that our library seems alive to the casual observer, it is because 
it really is a service center. 
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Keeping Pace with Curriculum Development 


By LUCILE W. RALEY 
School Library Consultant, Waco Public Schools 
Waco, Texas 


HE REPORT of an evaluative survey of the Waco Public Schools, 
‘ie 1945, strongly recommended that the entire school system 
enter upon a unified study of the curriculum. A second recommenda- 
tion proposed an inservice program based on problems of child 
growth and development. 

Out of this systemwide study of child development and the cur- 
riculum, which extended over a five-year period, there evolved 
certain basic attitudes and philosophies concerning the needs of 
children that found expression in a merged language-arts curriculum. 
As interest in child study increased, a concerted effort was made to 
relate the work of the school more closely to life situations in home, 
school, and community. In this curriculum there was renewed em- 
phasis on the three R’s taught in meaningful, lifelike situations. 


SOME CHANGES WERE NEEDED 


This general school improvement program brought about a desire 
to change organizational procedures which conflicted with accepted 
beliefs about child growth and development. Elementary library 
service was one part of the school organization which administrators, 
patrons, and teachers were aware needed “‘face lifting” to keep pace 
with changes in curriculum. 

Centralized libraries had been organized in previous years in all 
elementary schools on a teacher-pupil cooperative plan. A teacher- 
librarian in each school assumed responsibility for her share of the 
technical work involved in giving good library service. Each class 
group was responsible for circulation routines. Student assistants 
worked before and after school to help in shelving books, maintain- 
ing files, and keeping physical equipment in order. 

Altho this plan of management had functioned efficiently, certain 
changes were necessary to bring the library in line with the changing 
curriculum. A conference of principals, librarians, the coordinator 
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of elementary education, the library consultant, and the superin- 
tendent of schools was held to plan for better library organization. 
One decision made by this group was that home circulation of school 
library books was necessary. Collections of books from the public 
library had been circulated to pupils for home use, but collections in 
school libraries were so small that general home circulation was be- 
lieved to be impractical. It was decided to add this service even 
tho several libraries had as few as three books per child. In each 
school a committee composed of principal, classroom teachers, 
teacher-librarian, and library consultant gave careful study to the 
collection on hand in the selection of books which would be made 
available for home and school circulation and for special reserve. A 
simplified charging system was organized to carry out the plan. 

Owing to the fact that it was necessary to use teacher-librarians 
in all elementary schools, a flexible weekly schedule was outlined to 
give each class a library period in which pupils could check out 
books and materials for home and school reading. It was stipulated 
that the library was to be available for classes or individuals before 
and after school and at any time when attendance did not create 
confusion with a classroom group on regular schedule. The interest 
and cooperation of teachers, pupils, and teacher-librarians in this 
type of library organization has been manifested consistently. Need 
for full-time librarians, however, has been felt. The future plans of 
school administrators include full-time librarians in at least the 
larger elementary schools. A beginning was made with the em- 
ployment of three for the school term, 1950-51. 


A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


As a result of curriculum study, vertical files and picture files 
were revised. New materials had to be added to fit new curriculum 
units. Old collections had to be reorganized under different subject 
headings. Again a cooperative procedure was used. Librarians, 
library consultant, coordinator of elementary education, pupils, 
and teachers helped with this time-consuming work. Free and in- 
expensive maps, bulletins, pictures, pamphlets, and supplementary 
materials of many kinds were ordered and distributed from the 
library office to librarians and teachers. Some materials were 
ordered in class quantities. Frequent conferences were held with the 
administrative staff to determine policies to govern the purchase 
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and placement of supplementary materials for all grade levels. 

Participation of teacher-librarians and the library consultant in a 
summer workshop in 1949 gave these key people an intimate knowl- 
edge of the framework of the program in social education. Their 
attendance at all general and planning sessions and their participa- 
tion in committee assignments made for a better working relation- 
ship with teachers and principals, and helped them acquire a thoro 
understanding of the proposed program. Thruout the workshop the 
library consultant served as adviser on library books and materials 
and made a special study of curriculum units. This experience was 
of inestimable value as a guide to future improvements in library 
services. 

Activities in the curriculum reorganization program have been 
motivated by the sincere interest of the entire faculty in group dis- 
cussions and group decisions. During the year 1949-50 study group 
meetings by grades were held each month in the classrooms of the 
various buildings. The major purpose of these meetings was to 
interpret the new curriculum bulletins which had been compiled in 
the workshop from materials developed by the faculty over a two- 
year period. Since these -bulletins offered only suggestions for the 
development of experience units, consultants in music, library serv- 
ice, and visual education provided bibliographies of recordings, 
songs, reading materials, and visual aids which could be used in all 
units of work. 


New APPROACH TO LIBRARY SKILLS 


Thruout the school improvement program reading skills to be 
developed at each grade level have been stressed. Workshop partici- 
pants, as well as other members of the faculty, always considered 
the use of books and library tools as definite instructional skills. 
Early in the curriculum program the library consultant, using sug- 
gestions and illustrative materials furnished by teachers, had 
worked out specific library lessons for each grade level. However, 
with a new curriculum approach, a revision of these lessons was 
necessary in order that library skills might be taught in actual learn- 
ing situations rather than in the more formal situations used previ- 
ously. Films, records, and other types of visual and auditory aids 
were suggested to offer variety and to increase interest and efficiency 
in library instruction. 
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EVALUATING PROGRESS 

To determine the results of the new idea, an evaluation of library 
skills was made by pupil committees working under teacher guid- 
ance. This study was made in the month of May to allow time for a 
wider use of books and library tools in curriculum units. The library 
consultant worked out a set of library skills for each grade level in 
accord with the workshop list of library skills expected of children 
in different grade areas. Each teacher was asked to check skills in 
the outline with a committee of five or six pupils in his room. These 
pupils, in turn, administered the test to other pupils in their class 
and reported to the teacher the points scored by each one. The 
teacher evaluated the general class attainment of each specific skill 
as satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Reports to date show that skill in 
the use of books and library tools has been appreciably improved. 

Another indication that knowledge of the use of library books and 
tools has improved was shown in the results of a standardized gen- 
eral achievement test administered to all pupils in Grades II thru 
VI late in the school year 1949-50. The reading comprehension of 
children on these tests reached an all time high level. It is believed 
that this has come about from wide reading experiences provided in 
the new curriculum in which all language arts have been merged 
with units in social education. The knowledge of classics also was 
higher than in previous years. These findings indicate that pupils 
have not suffered from lack of formal library instruction. On the 
other hand, they have profited from the integration of library skills 
in a program in which all language arts are used as tools of expres- 
sion. 

The actual transfer of knowledge and skill in the use of library 
tools was carried into preparation of class notebooks in which there 
appeared title pages, indexes, glossaries, tables of content, and other 
parts of a book. In the upper elementary grades bibliographies on 
specific units were compiled by the pupils. 

Teachers now’ observe a marked change in children as they start 
to work on a new unit. In answer to the question of where can we 
find resource information, the child’s reply has been invariably, 
“Let’s see what we have in the library on this subject.” 

Another noticeable development during the course of curriculum 
change has been the desire of parents and pupils to have school 
libraries adequately equipped to meet reading needs. Sets of encyclo- 
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pedias, musical story records, and books have been lent and, in some 
instances, given to school libraries. The library consultant also has 
been approached frequently by parents for advice on the purchase 
of worthwhile books for their home libraries. 

Books on special subjects have been brought by the pupils from 
the public library to the classroom. Loans to teachers from this 
source have been numerous. Class visits to the public library and to 
all types of civic and industrial organizations have interwoven com- 
munity resources into the school curriculum. 


ByPRODUCTS 


This reawakening to actual living activities in the elementary- 
school curriculum has brought about a continuous demand among 
teachers and administrators of the Waco schools for professional 
books. The establishment of a professional library became a neces- 
sity. This collection of books is housed in an attractive reading room 
in the administration building. A self-charging circulation routine 
has been carried on by teachers. Individual schools also have added 
special collections of professional books, pamphlets, and bulletins. 
These collections have offered an opportunity for wide professional 
reading and have furnished excellent resource materials for cur- 
riculum workshops and study groups. 

A special appropriation was made in the spring of 1950 for the 
purchase of additional books to meet the demands of the new cur- 
riculum program. Book exhibits in schools and at grade group meet- 
ings were arranged to serve as guides in selection. It has been noted 
thruout this curriculum project that books heretofore used very 
little, or not at all, were put to advantageous service. Supplementary 
texts; recreational and reference books; magazines; newspapers; 
and vertical, record, and picture file materials have been widely 
used. Circulation in elementary schools has increased 50 percent 
over previous years. 

Thruout the improvement program it has been the goal of the 
administrative staff of the Waco Public Schools to bring all school 
libraries up to acceptable standards in organization, materials, and 
physical equipment. Recently, in considering a proposed increase in 
the library budget for 1950-51, the superintendent expressed the 
opinion that the library is the center of all learning activities, and 
money spent could go for no better teaching aid. 
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Adapting the Library to Community Needs 


By JAMES W. TYLER 
Principal, Belle Point School 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


| ge CAN a principal select the type of library program that 
effectively meets the unique needs of his school community? 
This is a difficult question because there are as many different 
answers as there are school communities. In one community most 
of the homes will have many children’s books; in another, the typi- 
cal home will have only a Bible and an almanac. Should the school 
library program in these two communities be different? The answer 
is obviously, “Yes.” Equally obvious is the conclusion that the prin- 
cipal should make a survey of the home and public library facilities 
available in his school community before attempting to determine 
what type of library service will be most effective in his particular 
situation. 


Factors To BE CONSIDERED 


In shaping their program of library service to meet local needs, 
the principal and his faculty will need to consider four controlling 
factors. 


Size of School 


Altho we might like it otherwise, the size of the school almost 
always affects the type of program a school is able to offer. If there 
are three teachers in a school, it is obviously not practicable to have 
one of them serve as a full-time librarian. This apparent disad- 
vantage, however, is often offset by the decided advantage of having 
library resources, including personnel and material, closer to the 
individual child and, therefore, more readily available. 


Training and Experience of Teaching Staff 


A principal who fails to consider this factor is likely to find that 
some members of his staff have developed prejudices toward the 
library program that form almost insurmountable barriers. Much 
wiser is the principal who starts with a program that the faculty is 
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willing to accept, and then, by using every means and resource avail- 
able, gradually leads his faculty toward a better library program. 


Cultural Background of Pupils 

Some children readily become independent in their use of library 
materials because of a background that stressed the value and 
pleasure of cultural pursuits. Other children, thruout their ele- 
mentary-school experience, will need constant supervision of a 
teacher or librarian in order to make intelligent and profitable use 
of the library materials. A careful study of the cultural background 
of pupils is necessary to determine the course a school library should 
take. The socio-economic status also is an important factor in library 
planning just as it is in other phases of the school program. 


The School’s Philosophy of Education 


This factor is crystallized in the combined thinking of pupils, 
parents, classroom teachers, and others in the school community. As 
such, it is one of the most important factors to be considered in 
determining the course of the school library program. Of course, the 
library program is not an end in itself. Its major value is the contri- 
bution it makes to the attainment of the aims and objectives of the 
school as a whole. If the school has not considered what type of 
product it is trying to develop, this must receive top priority in 
thinking before effective library plans can be made. /¢ is futile to 
choose ways of reaching a goal before the goal itself is clear. 


EXAMPLES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Turning now from the general to the specific, let us examine the 
different types of library service now being offered in the elementary 
schools of Fort Smith, Arkansas. The schools in this city have tried 
to meet the widely divergent needs of their various service areas. 
Selecting three of these contrasting types of library organization for 
study, we shall attempt to discover how the factors previously dis- 
cussed have helped to determine the type of program. offered in 
each school. 


A Large School 


The pattern of library service most frequently followed in the 
Fort Smith school system exists in one of the larger elementary 
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schools. Characteristics of this program are a full-time librarian, a 
central location for materials, and regular use by all school person- 
nel. A typical library of this type contains books, magazines, view- 
master films, stereographs, newspapers, filmstrips, slides, recordings, 
and indoor games. Movie films are kept at a central depository in- 
stead of in the individual schools. The librarian has an up-to-date 
list of all films located in the central depository which may be ob- 
tained on a few minutes’ notice. The librarian also keeps catalogs 
of various other film libraries, including those of the state depart- 
ment of education, state universities, and leading commercial 
libraries thruout the country. 


The schedule in this school includes a period of 41 minutes each 
day for visits to the library by those pupils who have sufficient back- 
ground and ability to make profitable use of the time. However, most 
children who have had three years in school are ready to use the time 
provided in a profitable manner. During the time allotted for library 
use, specific assignments are not made. The librarian relies entirely 
on the interest of the pupil to set the pattern for his library activity. 
An exception to this is made when children are just beginning to get 
acquainted with the library and must be taught the basic library 
skills. 


The library in this school is vital to inservice training of the 
teaching staff. All professional literature which the school receives is 
housed in a section of the library that is familiar to every teacher. 
In addition to professional periodicals, the library subscribes to a 
number of leading magazines that are of interest to the teacher as a 
layman. To increase the amount of contemporary literature availa- 
ble, each teacher also brings literature of his own to the library to 
share with his co-workers. The practice of holding most professional 
meetings in the library is indicative of the status and function of the 
library in this school. 


A School of 400 Pupils 


Most of the pupils in this school came from very poor homes. A 
few years ago the principal made a comprehensive study of the 
effectiveness of the library as it then existed. The result was any- 
thing but gratifying and he decided that many improvements must 
be made if the school library was to justify its existence. 
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Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey; Photo by Tonks Studios, Orange, N. J. 


All professional literature which the school receives is housed in 
a section of the library that is familiar to every teacher. 


He found that pupils were wasting much of their time in the 
library. First, he tried to help the librarian make the library period 
more interesting. When this effort yielded only slight improvement, 
he tried scheduling a shorter library period. After observing this 
plan in action for a few months, he was still dissatisfied. He dis- 
cussed his problem with other elementary principals and found that 
they were satisfied with their library periods. 

The principal was puzzled. He knew he had a good librarian. He 
knew his library was as well equipped as those in other schools in 
town. What could possibly be the difficulty in his school? Finally, 
he turned to professional literature on the subject. Some authorities 
maintained that regularly scheduled library periods were justified, 
comparing the need to that of arithmetic. Others advocated visiting 
the library only at times when the need arose. The principal con- 
cluded that since the experts could not agree on this practice, the 
abolition of regular periods might be worth considering. - 

In searching for reasons why his pupils were not reacting like 
other Fort Smith children, the principal decided that their failure to 
profit from daily library periods was due to the scarcity of books in 
their homes. Love of books, as such, as well as curiosity toward their 
contents had never been a part of their life experience. Without a 
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definite purpose for using books, such children could hardly be 
expected to be interested in them. Reasoning on this basis, the prin- 
cipal decided to abandon the regularly scheduled library periods and 
to increase the amount of material going into the classrooms, with 
individual and group visits being made to the library only for specific 
purposes. As a result many pupils gradually became not only willing 
but interested patrons of the library. 


A Small School 

Another type of library program operating in Fort Smith is found 
in a small school with 150 pupils. This school has a central location 
for books and other materials but does not have a full-time librarian. 
Size is a controlling factor in this case. A teacher who has a reduced 
teaching load supervises the library, assisted by students and 
parents. Materials are checked out to teachers and individual stu- 
dents thruout the school day. 

This school is somewhat removed from the center of town and 
people in the school service area do not have easy access to the 
public library. For this reason the school has secured the coopera- 
tion of the city library in supplying service to the area. The public 
library places 500 books in the school for school and community use. 
Books are recalled and new titles issued every three months. This 
provides an important supplement to the materials owned by the 
school. Members of the PTA check out materials to the nonschool 
population at regularly scheduled periods twice each week. 


LIBRARIES WILL CHANGE 


The types of library service now prevailing in Fort Smith will not 
continue unchanged. Old technics of library administration are be- 
ing discarded frequently to make way for better methods of organi- 
zation. The principal realizes that if library service is to remain 
effective, it must be constantly evaluated and revised in terms of 
the ever-changing community which it serves. Size of school, train- 
ing and experience of teaching staff, cultural background of pupils, 
and the school’s philosophy of education may well serve as guide- 
posts to principals and librarians as they endeavor to adapt the 
library programs of their schools to meet the unique needs of their 
school communities. 
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Reading Skill thru Reading Interests 


By DALE ZELLER 


Professor of Education, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


ow vo children learn to read with skill and at the same time 
H acquire a liking for reading and good taste in choice of read- 
ing? Many children who, according to standardized tests, read satis- 
factorily spend little time reading voluntarily, or if they do read on 
their own they read only comic books. These children are likely to 
become nonreading adults or adults whose reading is largely limited 
to “pulps,” “westerns,” and cheap detective stories. It is difficult to 
teach a child to get meaning from the printed word; it is even more 
difficult to foster joy in things revealed there, and to develop taste 
in selecting from the wide offerings available on our competitive and 
unrestrained market. 


A TRIPLE GOAL: SKILL, LIKING, AND CHOICE 


In recent years research has given a great deal of help in timing 
the acquisition of skill to reading readiness. Now success can accom- 
pany the effort to learn. But acquiring reading skill has seemed so 
important that too often teachers have failed to utilize methods that 
can yield the other desirable results. Skill, liking, and choice must 
be a part of every reading experience, and all must grow together. 

Beginning with the introduction to reading, a wide range of inter- 
esting, easy materials must be available. A teacher cannot reach the 
three goals using only one reader or one set of readers. Children 
learn to read by reading many pages of easy materials that appeal to 
their interests. The range of ability of an unselected group of chil- 
dren at any age level is very wide, but the range of interest also is 
wide. To assure happv and successful reading experience for each 
child, an abundance of books must be available for each group. 

Much has been written about using children’s natural and varied 
interests to get them to read. Often teachers and librarians want 
children to read books that are important from a cultural point of 
view. These people have a sincere and genuine interest in books, but 
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sometimes their understanding of children’s interests and their 
knowledge of child growth and development are limited. Too often 
they select books that they think children should like rather than 
books that the average child can like. 

Of first concern to the person who is going to guide a child’s read- 
ing experience is a knowledge of children’s needs and how to meet 
them. Then they must know good reading materials and how to use 
them to help meet these needs. Their interest in child growth and 
their knowledge of how reading contributes to desirable growth must 
precede their desire just to have books read. Knowing children’s 
needs comes first and books to meet their needs second. 


A Duat RoLe IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Reading plays a dual role in child development. It helps a child 
do his developmental tasks and in later childhood it becomes a de- 
velopmental task. 

At each stage of his development a child has certain developmental 
tasks to do. The six-year elementary school deals with the two 
stages of childhood—early childhood from five or six to eight years 
and later childhood from nine to 11 years. The eight-year elementary 
school deals with these two stages plus early adolescence. Children’s 
reading interests are different at each of these three stages. Altho 
some books have universal appeal from childhood to late maturity, 
they are few in number and their interest value usually is greater 
at one stage than another. There are materials that will interest chil- 
dren at each of these stages if the child is guided to them and if his 
reading experience is the kind that makes reading a pleasant experi- 
ence. 

How do developmental tasks stimulate interest in reading? The 
most interesting thing to a child or an adult at any stage of develop- 
ment is getting his developmental tasks done. Anything that con- 
tributes to this will have his attention immediately. The compulsion 
is there. The teacher does not have to say, “Now read this because 
it’s good for you.” She only needs to be sure it fits the need and is 
easy enough for him to read. 

To illustrate, the five-year-old child is confused by the appearance 
of a new baby in the home. He’s helped by listening to stories about 
what a new baby is like and how he can enjoy it. He receives help 
in the developmental task of getting along with siblings. Therefore, 
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he likes the book and has a warm feeling toward the experience of 
learning things out of books. 


Book REPORTS 


As long as facts and understandings are not distorted, each pupil 
should be allowed to get all he can from reading experience. Freedom 
from competitive marks and from compulsory book reports on wide 
reading may encourage more extensive reading. Not many adults 
would read widely if they had to write a report on each book. Read- 
ing lists exist to guide choices and no books on it should be required 
reading. Each pupil, however, might keep a list of books read with 
perhaps a statement on each relative to whether he would recom- 
mend it to others. And such a list, if used, would be only for the 
cumulative record and the teacher’s guidance. 

An illustration of classroom practice at Grade VII, from my own 
experience, will amplify this point of view. With the cooperation of 
the central library I set up a reading-for-fun class. During the first 
semester children qualified for the class by proving they liked to 
read. The class was not required and no grades were given. They 
came to me to talk about books they were reading and for sugges- 
tions on out-of-school reading. During the first semester we had one 
free reading period a week in English where they could read what 
they were interested in, select a new book, or join the group to which 
I was introducing a new book. From the beginning of the second 
semester they had two periods a week for reading for fun. I kept 
about 100 books in my room which in the beginning were all story 
books. Every child was encouraged to carry a book with him at all 
times. We had a departmental organization and children often had 
free time which they could utilize in reading. 


INTRODUCING A BOOK 


My method of introducing a new story or book was to choose an 
element of interest and to introduce several short stories and books 
with this element of interest in them. To set the mood for the story, 
I first read a poem with the same element in it. I began with animal 
stories. Kipling’s Jungle Book helped to introduce his Just So Stories 
and Aspinwall’s Jataka Tales. For mystery tales “The Highway- 
man” by Noyes helped set the mood for Rinehart’s Circular Stair- 
case and Pyle’s Book of Pirates. For humor Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter”’ 
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served as an introduction to Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 

To introduce a story I chose an exciting incident, briefly sketched 
what the story was about up to the point where they might want to 
read on to find out the ending, then closed the book. Several books 
or stories were usually introduced in a single meeting. These and 
other books by the same author were available to check out. I never 
failed to have takers, altho some stories had a wider appeal than 
others. In the eighth grade I sometimes skipped thru an entire 
book, reading the most interesting parts and filling in between. A 
class asked me to read Lorna Doone (Blackmore) and Oliver Twist 
(Dickens) to them in this manner even tho they had read them. 

In the second semester of eighth grade they read plays. We began 
with comedy. Here the method was a little different—the children 
chose classmates to read parts so each class had readers and listeners. 
Some acted out their parts as they read. I acted as coordinator and 
director. We began with one-act plays such as Walker’s Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil, then moved to such things as Maeter- 
linck’s The Blue Bird and Rostand’s Chanticler. 


SUMMER READING 

Each summer at their request a reading list was made out for 
each child. What were the results? The children read more than 
children ever read with prescribed reading lists. My only problem 
was to keep them supplied with materials. Some poor readers, by 
reading with interest at their own level, improved their reading skills 
with no so-called remedial measures being taken. 

Fully utilizing children’s potential interests in reading means li- 
brary facilities. It calls for a great supply of books and materials 
which provide for a wide range of difficulty and interest. We are 
beginning to believe that we cannot teach children to read in this 
wider sense without an abundance of suitable books and materials. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Staffing the Library 


The ideal library situation calls for a 
trained librarian who has a_ broad 
knowledge of books, library organiza- 
tion and administration, the total ele- 
mentary-school program, and of child 
growth and development. The most suc- 
cessful librarian does not forget that 
she is also a teacher. A warm person- 
ality, a genuine interest in children, 
and a willingness to grow in her job are 
necessary personal requirements for 
effective librarianship. 

All elementary schools do not have 
full-time trained librarians. Because 
their schools are small and money is 
scarce, some see no hope of having 
such a staff member in the foreseeable 
future. Yet many of these schools have 
organized and are operating effective 
libraries. This they have accomplished 
by enlisting the part-time help of a 
classroom teacher and by training older 
pupils to take over much of the time- 
consuming work. 



































Personality—A Prime Factor in Librarianship 


By REUBEN SCHMITT 


Principal, Lisbon School 
Dallas, Texas 


. 


ost of the available literature on the elementary-school library 

deals with its physical facilities, its location and organization, 
its budget, and the number and kinds of books it contains. The 
position of the librarian too frequently has been taken for granted. 
The purpose of this article is to emphasize the importance of this 
position and to describe certain traits and characteristics which each 
librarian should possess. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Whether library participation is required or voluntary, pupils 
should find in the library a person with an inviting and sociable 
demeanor. Above all, the elementary-school librarian must like 
children. A warm emotional climate must prevail and a genial per- 
sonal attitude should confront all children, skilled and unskilled 
readers alike. With sympathetic understanding, even the boy whose 
interests are limited to comic books and sports pages can be en- 
couraged to broaden his reading interests. On the other hand, the 
librarian who is cold and indifferent to a question about underwater 
photography or box kites may wait a long time before she has the 
opportunity to answer another question. 

Within one class alone the librarian is confronted with an ex- 
tremely wide range of reading abilities and an even wider range of 
likes and dislikes. To meet these differences she must possess an 
unusual amount of tact. If she ignores the variations in ability and 
interest, or thoughtlessly mentions a pupil’s deficiency in reading 
skill or his poor choice in subjectmatter, she will build a wall be- 
tween herself and the pupil who needs help. 

The library is the service center of the school. Here classroom 
teachers as well as pupils should be able to receive help. The li- 
brarian must be able to work closely with other teachers so that 
teaching may become more effective. However, in this close relation- 
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ship the librarian must be conscious of the other personalities in- 
volved. This bit of advice from Annie S. Cutter should be helpful: 
‘And as to the teachers, you are there to help them and perhaps you 
are more helpful when you are receptive than when you are con- 
sciously stimulating. You would like to have every teacher feel the 
need of the library in your way, but why not concentrate on meeting 





Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Above all, the elementary-school librarian must like children. 


the needs of the teacher in Aer way?’ Unless the classroom teacher 
obtains a pleasing solution to his needs, he is not likely to go to the 
library for further help. . 

Even the most pretentious library program can be defeated by a 
listless “don’t-care” type of librarian. She may be deficient in other 
traits and attributes, but in enthusiasm for her work and apprecia- 


1 Cutter, Annie S. “Librarian Muses Upon Her Profession’? Elementary School Libraries, 
Twelfth Yearbook, Washington, D.C.: Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1933. Chapter 7, p. 319-24. 
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tion of the importance of the library she must not be lacking. En- 
thusiasm is contagious; so is the lack of it! 

The librarian who is enthusiastic about her work will not find it 
hard to be industrious as well. She must be willing to work if she is 
to do justice to the multitudinous tasks which demand attention. 
Of course, many of the routine activities can be delegated to assist- 
ants and the time thus gained spent in other phases of work. Compil- 
ing a bibliography for a teacher, directing a group of students in 
their research on a special topic, or conferring with other teachers 
about book selections for homeroom libraries are important services 
which the librarian alone can provide. She must arrange and organize 
her work to provide adequate time for these important services. 

Patience with the shortcomings and mistakes of others is another 
important characteristic of the good elementary-school librarian. 
Cards are misfiled and lost; books have not been returned to their 
proper places on the shelves; despite policies to the contrary, a 
teacher holds several reference books in his room; and overzealous 
parents insist that their child be given reading assignments that are 
too difficult. These are trying problems, but her work and influence 
will suffer if she resorts to displays of temper and loss of patience. 
This does not mean that the librarian should not exert a measure of 
firmness and adhere to some strong convictions. There is no contra- 
diction, however, in being patient and at the same time firmly in- 
sisting on the right way. 


ATTITUDES 


A child’s problems should be of major concern to the librarian 
and to each of his teachers as well. His experiences are colored and 
influenced by the difficulties he faces. The stories he selects or shuns 
are results of inward feelings of joy or anxiety. Enjoyment can be 
intensified and fears allayed by the understanding teacher and li- 
brarian. 

The successful librarian is alert to interests that are common to 
large numbers of children. She should have a conversational knowl- 
edge of comic strip characters. She should know enough about sports 
that boys will tell her about their latest game. When the big boys 
realize she is a “regular guy,” that she likes to talk football and 
baseball, she will have great influence with them and will be able to 
direct their reading into broader channels. The girls will not be likely 
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to think of her as an “old fogey” if she keeps up with the latest hit 
tunes, the current “heart throb” of the “bobby soxers,”’ and the most 
popular screen stars. 

Fair play is as necessary in the library as on the playground. Cer- 
tain books are popular and in great demand. The librarian must 
make it a point to see that the bashful boy and the plain, average girl 
get their first choices as well as the president of the class and this 
year’s beauty queen. The social “fringers” and members of minority 
groups are often ignored and thrust aside when group activities are 
undertaken or when various committees are formed. 


LEADERSHIP 


The librarian’s personality traits may be the very finest and her 
attitudes toward her work, pupils, and fellow teachers beyond re- 
proach, but if she is lacking in essential qualities of leadership her 
work will not be completely effective. She is in touch with many 
classes and groups and has the opportunity to work closely with dif- 
ferent teachers. These experiences make her a valuable member of 
curriculum committees and study groups. The very nature of her 
work demands that she work closely with others on the staff. She 
can contribute a cohesiveness to that part of the faculty whose main 
interests are the language arts and social studies. In working closely 
with classroom teachers, she will know who is teaching what and 
when. A comment or an appropriate suggestion may be the very 
thing an inexperienced teacher needs at the moment. 

It is a great compliment to the librarian when parents call her 
in regard to their child’s reading difficulties, his book likes and dis- 
likes, or for advice on gift suggestions. Notes to parents during Book 
Week, gift suggestions at Christmas, and recommended readings 
during summer months are welcomed by parents. This service does 
much to cement good relationships between the school and the 
homes. 

The principal shares a measure of responsibility for the success 
of the library program. It is within his power to add to or to decrease 
the problems which tax the librarian’s patience. He should help 
formulate policies relative to library usage, and once formulated 
these policies should receive his active support. It is his duty to 
draft a daily schedule which will provide for the optimum use of 
the librarian’s time and facilities. It will not be difficult for her to 
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be patient even under trying situations when she sees that her needs 
and her welfare receive consideration from others. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


In the final analysis, the library program in the elementary school 
is determined by the quality of the librarian. In many cases her 
sphere of influence extends beyond that of the classroom teacher. 
She must be an unusual individual if the library program in her 
school is to prosper and succeed. Only rarely does an individual 
fulfil all these qualifications. When a principal finds such a librarian, 
he should guard her well. She will be a tower of strength on any 
faculty. 


In the effort to establish taste, force is a failure. Taste is born of free- 
dom and joy. We must associate pleasure with the things that we 
desire to like. We must follow the gleam. We must allow for subtle 
differences in likes and dislikes. Each must begin with what he under- 
stands and feel his way toward the better values. Wise school li- 
brarians understand this. They surround children with tempting 
things to read. They have few requirements and not too much ad- 
vice, but they can laugh with children over the personalities and 
the adventures which come from the pages of books. This spirit of 
the librarian, this companionship with the select company of letters, 
this ability to lead the child to feel at home in the magic world of 
print is a rare gift that is worth searching for. The selection of the 
librarian, next to the selection of the principal of the school, will 
probably do more than any other choice to determine whether that 
school shall be an intellectual force or a humdrum center of dry text- 
book study. 


—JOY ELMER MORGAN, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Inservice Education for Librarians 


By SAM H. MOORER 


Assistant Director of Instruction 
Florida State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


NSERVICE educational experiences for elementary-school librarians 
I should be an integral part of the total inservice educational enter- 
prise for elementary-school personnel. When the librarian starts to 
work in a school situation, her role is much more that of a classroom 
teacher than that of a professional librarian. The elementary li- 
brarian should be the best qualified person in the school in teaching 
thru the use of all kinds of materials and media. 

Characteristics of a good program of inservice education of ele- 
mentary-school librarians should be the same as those which are 
basic to any program of inservice education for all elementary-school 
personnel. Inservice educational experience for school librarians 
should provide for deepening those understandings, insights, and 
attitudes which should be the common property of all who take part 
in the education of children. To be specific, elementary-school li- 
brarians should share with all teachers common understandings of 
social realities, purposes of education, the nature of human growth 
and development, and the nature of teaching and learning. Finally, 
this program also should provide special opportunities for ele- 
mentary librarians to continue improvement by keeping abreast of 
recent developments in the skills and technics of library service. 

In order to accomplish these things the elementary-school li- 
brarian should have many opportunities to work with elementary- 
school faculty groups. The librarian can become most effective in 
improving the quality of library service by working with total school 
groups rather than by spending the major portion of her inservice 
educational experience in special library groups. The elementary- 
school librarian needs to know and understand the problems that 
confront the classroom teacher as she tries to provide appropriate 
learning experiences for children. This can be accomplished only by 
providing the opportunity for the librarian to be with other 
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teachers as they discuss their problems, make plans, and evaluate 
their work. 

Some time, however, should be provided for working in special 
groups with fellow librarians. They need this experience to discover 
new materials and to learn how they can be used; to obtain new 
ideas for planning library quarters; and to explore new and more 
effective procedures for administering library service. Not only 
should librarians have opportunities to work with teachers on their 
problems, the total inservice program also should provide teachers 
with specific opportunities to learn more about the library. 


EXPERIENCES AT THE STATE LEVEL 


In one situation, principals, teachers, and supervisors were in- 
vited to work with librarians on what would normally be considered 
a library problem. This group met for a period of six weeks to 
prepare a statewide list of recommended library materials for 
schools. During the course of this experience, thousands of old and 
new library books were considered. Under competent leadership 
the group developed criteria for the selection of appropriate ma- 
terials which were published and distributed by the state education 
department. 

In another case, all types of school personnel including librarians 
worked together for a period of several weeks in a statewide summer 
workshop which was devoted to discovering ways of using audio- 
visual materials and equipment. This workshop grew out of an in- 
creasing awareness of the value of varied instructional materials in 
the educational program. A better understanding of the teaching- 
learning process brought the realization that library materials should 
include audio-visual as well as printed aids. Many teachers, li- 
brarians, principals, and supervisors already in service had not had 
opportunities to learn about new developments in this field. They 
had asked for assistance in the selection, requisition, care, and use 
of audio-visual materials and the workshop experience was provided 
to meet this need. 

Another such experience at the state level was provided in a con- 
ference of teachers, principals, supervisors, and librarians aimed at 
the development of leadership. The work of this conference was 
focused directly on the improvement of instruction thru more effec- 
tive use of instructional materials. Attention was given to the de- 
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velopment of understandings of what constitutes a good program of 
education and the establishment of basic principles for the develop- 
ment of a program centered around effective uses of instructional 
materials. From the group evolved criteria for selection and use of 
materials. Ways of evaluating the effectiveness of materials, provid- 
ing guidance in their use, developing principles of planning a school- 
wide or countywide program, and providing opportunities for shar- 
ing among school leaders in making plans for their work for the com- 
ing school year were explored. An increased emphasis on the 


Florida State Department of Education 


Many ... in service had not had opportunities to learn about de- 
velopments in this field. 
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development of local materials centers was one of the direct out- 
comes of this inservice experience. 

The following year a similar conference was held at the state level 
with emphasis on the development of guidance programs in the 
schools. Some 30 to 40 librarians worked in various study groups 
which were concerned with various aspects of guidance. Part of the 
time the librarians worked in special library groups whose chief con- 
cern was the function of the school library and the place of the 
librarian in the development of better programs of guidance. 

Another example of a state level inservice experience was the work 
of a group in developing a bulletin on the teaching of language arts 
from kindergarten thru senior high school. In addition to teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, a number of elementary librarians par- 
ticipated in this group. The work of the librarians did not consist of 
just the usual compiling of bibliographies. In this case they worked 
with various groups on the development of desirable characteristics 
of a curriculum program and appropriate learning experiences in the 
language arts area. 


EXPERIENCES AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


In one school district a workshop was set up to develop plans for 
improving the reading program in the elementary schools. Librarians 
worked continuously with teacher groups in this workshop, giving 
special attention to the functions of the librarian in improving the 
reading program. In another local situation a workshop was organized 
to study the human and natural resources of the community and to 
determine how they might best be utilized in the educational experi- 
ences of children. In this workshop librarians worked with faculty 
groups in studying, listing, and indexing local resources which were 
available to teachers. Librarians in this group recognized their many 
unique opportunities to provide, organize, and classify information 
on local resources. The librarians realized that the organization of 
other resource materials is as important as the organization of books, 
and is a legitimate function of the elementary librarian. 

In another case provision was made for interschool and inter- 
county visitation by elementary-school librarians. Arrangements 
were made for librarians to visit schools in adjacent areas which 
had developed particularly effective programs in the use of materials. 
Organized materials centers in the region were selected so that ele- 
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mentary librarians could observe at first hand ways in which library 
services were being organized and administered and better ways of 
using materials in teaching. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 


Thru these and other types of inservice experiences much can be 
accomplished in overcoming one of the serious barriers to the de- 
velopment of effective elementary libraries—the lack of teacher 
understanding of the place of the library in the teaching and learn- 
ing process. If elementary teachers really felt that they could not 
teach without good libraries, widespread development of good ele- 
mentary libraries no doubt would be forthcoming. 

If the librarian is to be effective in improving the educational pro- 
gram of the school, she must be prepared to help teachers to learn 
and do this kind of teaching. Inservice experiences, in which li- 
brarians participate with classroom teachers, should bring about a 
greater degree of realization that good library service makes teach- 
ing easier and more effective. 

‘One element of danger, however, should be pointed out. The 
growth of elementary libraries is a relatively new development. 
Schools generally did not pay much attention to high-school libraries 
until around the turn of the century. Elementary libraries grew out 
of changed conceptions of education and a better understanding of 
how learning takes place. Just as some patterns of curriculum de- 
velopment and teaching practices in the senior high schools have 
been pushed down into the junior high schools and, to some extent, 
on into the upper levels of the elementary schools, there is danger 
that elementary libraries will imitate high-school and college li- 
braries. Just as the high-school libraries took the college “research 
center” pattern, there is the possibility that elementary libraries 
will be merely an extension downward of the higher level patterns. 
Elementary-school librarians need not be apologetic when their 
libraries do not look like high-school libraries. Thru appropriate 
experiences there should be developed in librarians and in teachers 
a sound conception of the place of the library in the modern ele- 
mentary school and the pattern of service it should offer. 
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Service thru Student Committees 


By MILDRED TONER 
Teacher of Sixth Year 

Public School 26 

The Bronx, New York City 


UR LIBRARY serves a dual purpose. It not only provides all chil- 
dren with a reading center and materials suited to their needs 
and interests, it offers to the brightest sixth-grade children an en- 
riched and functional program. Aside from ordering books, all 
library services are carried on by a sixth grade, the library class. 
During the week the class spends five hours in the library. One hour 
of this time is used for individual reading interests and research, 
the remainder for library services. In preparation for their responsi- 
bilities as librarians, the children use Mott and Baisden’s Children’s 
Book on How To Use Books and Libraries and the Children’s Li- 
brary Lesson Book which supplements the text. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 


In the fall, before the library is open to general use, the library 
class has a series of introductory lessons in the library to give the 
children an opportunity to practice skills and to use the information 
they have been acquiring. At this time each child makes a diagram 
of the library to learn where each type of book is found. Using the 
Dewey Decimal System, he practices locating books. In the catalog 
he locates titles, authors, and subjects. He notes carefully the in- 
formation recorded on each card. Some time is spent in browsing 
to become familiar with encyclopedias and periodicals. 

After the introductory lessons the children feel more at home in the 
library and are anxious to begin their work as librarians. They are 
ready now to identify the specific responsibilities of the library 
class and to decide how library services are to be provided. As a 
result of class discussion, a code is formulated. One class wrote the 
following: 


1. Let us take the best possible care of the library. We shall do our best 
to make the library attractive and see that the books are well treated. 
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2. Let us help all the children who come to the library as much as we can. 
3. Let us try to make all the children enjoy the library very much. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


To meet goals set forth in the code, the class organizes commit- 
tees. Each committee assumes responsibility for a phase of library 
service and every child serves on one committee. To afford op- 
portunities for varied experience, children rotate from one com- 
mittee to another, remaining with one committee for about a month 
or until the work planned has been completed. The committees 
work under the leadership of a chairman who has been elected by 
the children. A log is kept of plans of work and accomplishments 
of each group. Discussions of progress made and problems en- 
countered follow committee work periods. 

While the committees vary somewhat from year to year, the fol- 
lowing are typical committees and their plans of work. 


Service Committee 


1. Open all new books and stamp them. 

2. Print call numbers on back of new books. 

Type cards for catalog. 

. Paste pockets in back of books and put loan cards into pockets. 
Enter the necessary information in accession book. 

Write accession number of book on title page. 

Mend books. 


Art Committee 


1. Make pictures, posters, and three-dimensional scenes to advertise 
new books. 

2. Prepare decorations for the library. 

3. Arrange library materials on hall bulletin boards. 

4. Make puppets, marionettes, and scenery for plays based on books in 
library. 

5. Make a stage for puppet and marionette plays. 


sao MN hf Ww 


Broadcast Committee 


1. Write scripts based on new or interesting books. 
. Write theme songs for the broadcast. 
. Decide what library message should be included in the broadcast. 
. Hold tryouts and select children fer parts on broadcast. 
Record broadcast for class evaluation. 
6. Write invitations to children in school who are to be guests on the 
broadcast. 
7. Present the broadcast over the school’s public address system. 


mn wne 
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Holidays-Special Days and Weeks Committee 


1. Gather information about holidays. 

2. Know when special days and weeks occur and learn about their 
meaning. 

3. Write articles based on information gathered. 

4. Type articles and post copies on library bulletin board. Give copies 
of articles to Newspaper and Broadcast Committees. 

5. Prepare short talks on information gathered for classes visiting 
library. 

6. Arrange appropriate exhibits. 


THE Library News AND BROADCASTS 

The library is a school service and the librarians judge their 
success in terms of the interest and enjoyment they arouse in the 
children of the school. Accordingly, each committee tries to share 
library activities whenever possible and to get participation from 
all classes. To this end the Library News is delivered to each class 
by the Newspaper Committee. We notice that on future visits to the 
library many children are looking for books that will help in an- 
swering book riddles or questions. 

After speakers from the Holidays-Special Days and Weeks Com- 
mittee present their talks in the library, questions are asked and 
much interest is shown in materials displayed. The Art Committee 
feels its work has been successful when children notice pictures on 
the bulletin board and ask for books they see illustrated. This com- 
mittee is pleased, too, by the interest shown in the marionettes and 
by the numerous invitations to give their plays. The Broadcast Com- 
mittee invites and receives participation from the various classes. 
One feature of every broadcast is a contest, book riddles, requests 
for book reviews, or suggestions for the program. The ‘answer 
bag” on the library bulletin board often bulges. Many of the letters 
placed in it can be classified as “fan mail,’ but occasionally, as 
happens in all democratic communities, a critic speaks his mind. 


LESSONS BY PUPIL LIBRARIANS 
In addition to his committee work, each child serves as librarian 
for an entire morning or afternoon every other week. The librarians 
work in pairs and two children are on duty at all times during the 
school day. When the visiting class arrives with its teacher, the 
librarian greets them and gives a brief lesson on some library 
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technic. The lessons follow a plan the librarians themselves used 
earlier in the year during their preliminary training. The classroom 
teacher may give such further explanation and practice as his class 
requires, since of necessity the time for the lesson given by the 
librarian is limited. Lessons given during the past year included: 

How to open a book 

How to turn the page of a book 

The parts of a book and the use of each part 

How books are classified 

Location of each class of books 

How to use the card catalog 

Magazines in our library 

Encyclopedias and how to use them 

How to use maps and the atlas 

How to use the dictionary 

How to use the World Almanac 

How to take notes 

How to write a book review. 


HELP IN LOCATING INFORMATION 


In addition to teaching the lesson, the librarian helps the children 
locate books useful in the units of work. Frequently the request is 
for some book about an individual interest or hobby. Invariably the 
librarian is happy to be of assistance. Judging from the comments 
made by visiting teachers, the librarians are cooperative, enthusias- 
tic, and courteous in the performance of their duties. 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE 


The library in the hands of the children, we feel, has been a suc- 
cessful enterprise. The unfailing interest, the seriousness in as- 
suming responsibilities, the critical thinking, the planning, and, 
above all else, the great satisfaction derived from the work express 
more vividly than any words the happy results. For here, indeed, 
the children have found a life situation, stimulating, challenging, and 
rich in its possibilities for creative expression. This was best de- 
scribed by a member of the present library class. She arrived one 
bitter cold morning, feverish, and with all the symptoms of a heavy 
cold. “You should not have come today,” admonished the teacher, 
“you have a cold and should be in bed.” “In bed!” she exclaimed 
in dismay, “I can’t stay in bed today. I’m the librarian.” 
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Parents Man the Assembly Line 


By ELLINOR G. PRESTON 


Supervisor of Libraries, Richmond Public Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 


E COULD hardly wait! Altho for some years it had been taken 

for granted that the library was a necessary part of the pro- 
gram of secondary education, little attention had been given to 
libraries in elementary schools. Many principals and teachers be- 
lieved a well-organized library was essential to an adequate pro- 
gram of elementary education, and they believed it so strongly 
they were willing to devote time and effort to this end. Their belief 
was evidenced by the fact that, in a number of schools, rooms had 
been designated as libraries, more or less equipped as such, and 
valiant attempts at organization and service had been made. In 
general, therefore, it was not a question of whether or not libraries 
were desirable but rather of how adequate library service could 
be provided under existing conditions. 

Where space was available in the school, an administration 
friendly to the whole library idea made possible the conversion of 
one or more classrooms into a library, provided standard furniture 
and equipment, and supplied reasonably adequate funds for the 
purchase of books and other materials. However, with increasing 
enrolments and an expanding curriculum on all levels, both calling 
for more teachers—it was not possible to provide a full-time trained 
librarian, or even a part-time librarian, for every school. In the 
meantime children were growing up, teachers were needing a wider 
variety of materials to meet the demands of the expanding school 
program, and libraries were becoming more and more necessary. 
We could not wait until money was found to employ librarians. 


We Deciwpep To ASK ‘THE PARENTS 


In seeking a solution to the problem, the first step was the em- 
ployment of a supervisor of libraries. One of her major functions 
was to reorganize some of the existing libraries and to plan for 
central libraries in schools where heretofore only classroom libraries 
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had existed. Of course, it was impossible for one person to provide 
standard organization in some 37 schools, but parents as well as 
principals and teachers were becoming more and more insistent. 
Something had to be done, so what was more logical than to bring 
these enthusiastic people into the project. Naturally not every school 
was ready at the same time, either physically or psychologically. 
This, of course, was fortunate since three or four were about all 
our plan could take care of in any single year. 

The principal usually did the groundwork by saying to the par- 
ents, “If we want a library and if you are willing to work, we can 
have it.” This was usually done thru the PTA or its library com- 
mittee. The supervisor of libraries was then called in. A joint con- 
ference with principal, teachers, and representatives of the PTA 
was held. The supervisor explained the plan, trying thruout to make 
it very clear that this was not an easy, short-term project, that many 
hours of careful work would be necessary. On the other hand, she 
also explained that previous library training or experience was not 
necessary for volunteer workers. 

Once it was decided to embark upon the project, the early stages 
of the work fell into three parts. If physical quarters and equipment 
were needed, steps to secure these were taken by the principal and 
supervisor, who planned the room and requisitioned furniture and 
equipment thru usual channels. In order not to waste time, energy, 
and supplies, the existing book collection was carefully weeded of 
unfit, out-of-date, and otherwise unsuitable material. This was done 
by the supervisor with, whenever possible, the help and advice of 
teachers. Good books in poor physical condition were collected and 
sent to the binder. Steps were then taken to secure additional books, 
selected by teachers with the advice of the supervisor. 


PARENTS ORGANIZE FOR WORK 


In the meantime, parents were not idle. A general chairman was 
chosen who, in turn, recruited teams of volunteer workers who 
would agree to work in the library one full morning each week. 
There was a team for each day of the week. Each team had a captain 
who was responsible for seeing that each member, or a substitute, 
was present on the specified day. A team was made up of from six 
to eight people, including two who could type reasonably well. 

When the book collection had been carefully culled, actual work 
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began. Necessary supplies such as accession book, cards, pockets, 
paste, and shellac were provided; two typewriters were borrowed 
or rented; and a copy of the Children’s Catalog purchased or bor- 
rowed. 

For the first several weeks the supervisor worked very closely 
with each team, teaching one process to each member. In this way 
no one individual was overcome with the many details incident to 
the classification, cataloging, and mechanical preparation of a book. 
Each was able to become proficient in her work and, consequently, 
self-confident. The work was organized on an assembly-line plan 
with books passed from one worker to another. For example, the 
first worker, a typist, entered the book in the accession record and 
either she or a helper entered the accession number and business 
information in the book. The book was then passed on to the next 
worker who prepared a “cataloger’s slip” or “work slip,” in proper 
form with the exception of the classification number and subject 
headings. The third person looked up the title in the Children’s 
Catalog and added the classification number, author’s initial, and 
subject headings. If the title could not be found in the Children’s 
Catalog, the book was laid aside for classification by the supervisor. 
As soon as the work slip was complete the book went to a second 
typist who typed the call number, accession number, author’s name, 
and title on a book pocket and a book card. The pocket and a date 
slip were then pasted in by a fifth worker, the book was marked 
on the outside by a sixth, and shellacked by a seventh. The eighth 
worker carefully inspected and checked the book, making corrections 
if needed, and placed the book on the shelf. 

As soon as all books were completed and on the shelves, work 
slips were collected and filed. Printed catalog cards were bought for 
all titles for which they were available. The supervisor then taught 
a crew of typists to make sets of cards from the remaining slips, and 
later to file all cards in the catalog and shelf list. 


THEY STAYED FOR THE SHOW 


By the time the library was ready for operation, several parents 
could not leave the scene without seeing the results of their work. 
It was not difficult, therefore, to persuade them to come, one at a 
time, to serve as circulation librarian or to supervise pupil assistants 
in circulation routines and shelving. This help left a teacher free 
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to devote her time to guiding her pupils’ choice of reading and 
otherwise making their library period profitable and constructive 
as well as pleasant. 

As to results, they were more far-reaching than were anticipated 
at the outset. First of all, the centralization of the book collection 
made any book in school available to any pupil in school rather than 
to a limited number in a classroom where it might have been located 
previously. Also, equipping books with cards, pockets, and date 
slips and setting up a standard circulation system reduced loss of 
books. It made borrowing for home use easy and businesslike so 
that more pupils borrowed more books. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion of the book collection revealed lack of balance in the old collec- 
tion—overbuying in some fields and serious deficiencies in others. 
This encouraged more careful book selection in the future. Lastly, 
pupils were not only given the opportunity to see and use a wider 
variety of books, but were also given a chance to learn fundamental 
library skills which would be valuable later in junior and senior 
high school. 

In addition to these direct results, there were many indirect out- 
comes of equal value. Parents were brought into the school in a 
working situation on normal days. Thru this experience they learned 
to know and understand the school and its philosophy of education, 
to appreciate the problems of school personnel, and to feel that the 
school belonged to them in a real sense. They also gained a great 
respect for trained librarians as they discovered that librarianship 
was far more than handing books over a desk, conducting a story 
hour, or reading all the new books. 


No PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE 


One more important point must be made. While this plan has 
made it possible for pupils to enjoy reasonably good library service, 
this is not a satisfactory permanent substitute for a trained librar- 
ian. Altho in one school loyal parents and teachers have operated 
the library for three years, others have not found it necessary to 
wait so long. Trained librarians are being employed as rapidly as 
possible, and we will not feel we have a thoroly adequate program 
until every child has access to a well-stocked and organized library 
that is presided over by a librarian—a librarian who is not only 
versed in the technics of library work, but one who knows and 
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loves both books and children, a librarian who has the knack of 
getting children and books together. One proof that our plan has 
been successful is that in every case where parents have made li- 
brary service possible, they are more insistent than ever on having 
librarians. 





Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia 


The work was organized on an assembly-line plan with books passed 
from one worker to another. 
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Wanted! A Librarian with Personality 


By MARGARET MOSS 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
Madison, Wisconsin 


OEs IT really matter what kind of person is in charge of an 
D elementary-school library? As the work of the school librarian 
involves thousands of intimate contacts with all types of children, 
her personality, the kind of person she may be, is of inestimable im- 
portance. Upon this person rests a large share of the responsibility 
for the tone and efficiency of the school. 

Even the librarian who has a good background in elementary edu- 
cation and an extensive knowledge of library services can have a 
detrimental influence if she is not interested in boys and girls, if 
she does not have a broad knowledge of books, or if she lacks the 
ability to bring children and books together. She has an almost un- 
equaled opportunity to help boys and girls grow in this expanding 
world. 

The privilege of selecting the right books from the large number 
on the market should not be taken lightly. The joy of finding the 
best ones will repay many times the effort spent. Her judgment of 
books will become a guidepost to the boys and girls who uncon- 
sciously become interested in the things in which she is interested. 
In building the library collection, she must know the needs of the 
children as individuals and as classroom groups, and she must know 
the interests and needs of the community. She can be the most 
important factor in determining whether or not the library will make 
real contributions to the cultural life of the school and community. 


HELPING CLASSROOM ‘TEACHERS 


The first responsibility of the librarian, since her primary purpose 
is to serve the school, is to acquire an extensive knowledge of all 
curriculum activities. She needs to become acquainted with the ap- 
proaches teachers are using to introduce new study units. She spends 
as much time as possible in the classroom in order to know the 
ways she can contribute to daily work. She is alert to every new 
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development in not one but in every subject that is taught, and she 
is ready to furnish new and appropriate material when needed. The 
elementary-school librarian needs the knowledge of a science teacher, 
the background of a history teacher, the insight of a psychologist, 
the wit of a humorist, and more patience than a mother. 

It is true that the librarian cannot do all of the teacher’s research. 
The teacher as well as the librarian assumes responsibility for know- 
ing and using materials in the library. The librarian’s role is that of 
providing help, being ready and willing at all times to suggest ma- 
terials and ideas. Such cooperation will make the library a store- 
house of information and pleasure. The classroom teacher who has a 
keen appreciation of the part the library can play in the lives of chil- 
dren and in the success of the educational program will find constant 
opportunities to use its resources. The classroom teacher who does 
not see the great educational potentials of the library will make 
meager use of it, and his attitude will be reflected in the children in 
his classroom. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A ‘THERMOSTAT 


The atmosphere of the library depends, for the most part, on the 
attitude of the librarian. A cold, dead silence is more detrimental 
than a poorly selected book collection. The librarian’s attitude of 
cooperativeness, or the lack of it, can make or destroy the real value 
of the library. Her personality is the thermostat that controls the 
library atmosphere. The only workable library is one which pupils 
and teachers regard as their workshop and not as the librarian’s per- 
sonal storeroom. A library where pupils and teachers come to work 
and to use what they find can actually become the center of all school 
activity. In realizing the difference between constructive noise and 
destructive confusion, the librarian may make substantial contribu- 
tions to building good student citizenship. In fact, the librarian can 
become the most effective teacher of social behavior in the entire 
school. 

PuPIL RELATIONSHIPS 


And what about the librarian and her personal attitude toward 
boys and girls? Because the pupil is not directly responsible to the 
librarian for his academic progress, he frequently has a closer feel- 
ing of fellowship with her. An unfortunate experience in the library 
as a child may lead to avoiding all libraries as an adult. It also can 
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be one cause of indifferent work while in school. The librarian’s best 
opportunity to solve a disciplinary problem is by appealing to the 
pupil’s interest and making him feel that he is doing something 
worthwhile. A well-balanced sense of humor is a valuable asset to 
the school library staff. A good laugh and a little fun never seriously 
damage any library. On the contrary, they may provide a little color 
or a spark of life which it greatly needs. 

In relating experiences she has had to places being studied, the 
librarian can often create an unusual feeling of fellowship. To take 
time to know children’s interests also pays big dividends. To help a 
child find materials to develop his hobby will be satisfying both to 
him and to the librarian. To help a boy select the right kind of bait 
for a fishing trip with Dad always wins his confidence. To help 
thumb thru books of reptiles to find the right family of snakes while 
a hard-to-classify pet is protruding from the boy’s pocket requires 
fortitude but wins lasting admiration. 


REWARDS 


The librarian knows her energy is being appreciated when a 
mother writes to ask the cost of a book chewed by Jimmy’s dog and 
adds a note: “I want to thank you for the many kindnesses you have 
shown our son.” The rewards, when they come, are great enough to 
make any amount of effort worthwhile. 


... school administrators want the individual in charge of the school 
library to be an extrovert rather than an introvert; one who likes 
people as well as books, who has an understanding but unsentimental 
attitude towards youth, and who can manage the affairs of her par- 
ticular domain clear-sightedly and with a modicum of friction. 


—LUCILE F. FARGO, The Library in the School, 
American Library Association, 1947. 
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Training Teachers To Use Libraries 


By JANET ELLIS SMITH 


Assistant College Librarian 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


CAMPUS-SCHOOL librarian must face two challenging responsi- 

bilities. First, the librarian must carry on a good program for 

the children. Second, she must help students in training and teachers 

doing inservice study to share and be motivated by an active and 
productive elementary-school library program. 

For the sake of clarity, a few terms should be defined. ‘‘Campus 
school,” as used here, is synonymous with “practice school,” “school 
of practice,” and “demonstration school.” The term “campus school” 
describes most accurately our particular school program. In all our 
work the welfare of the child comes first; the students are in- 
volved in real situations, not mere demonstrations; and the stu- 
dents do much of the “doing.” We are a regular school on the cam- 
pus and, as such, an integral part of the teacher-education program. 


A PROGRAM FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 


Also for the sake of understanding, this is how our teacher-edu- 
cation program is organized. Thruout the four undergraduate years 
every student has numerous contacts with the campus school. As 
freshmen they come for a series of observations of children at differ- 
ent age levels as part of the core course in child development. As 
sophomores and juniors their professional sequence work is titled the 
“Child and the Curriculum.” In this they do further observations, 
but from the teaching rather than the child development point of 
view. During this core study the students spend increasingly long 
periods of time taking part in living and working situations at sev- 
eral different grade levels. These experiences are known as “partici- 
pation.” In either the second semester of the junior year or the first 
semester of the senior year each person does student teaching. This 
experience consists of two parts—one half in the campus school, the 
other half in the off-campus teaching center. The concluding se- 
mester of the undergraduate program has a professional course 
known as “Senior Seminar.” 
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Part of the freshmen made child development observations which 
took place in the library or in a room where the children had just 
been or were preparing to go to the library. Some freshmen came to 
the campus-school library to select stories for use in speech class. 

Sophomore sections had an orientation period in the campus- 
school library just before the beginning of the first participation. 
During this orientation the librarian talked with groups informally, 
explaining the basic philosophy upon which the library operated, the 
physical facilities available, and the general location of various kinds 
of materials and equipment. Browsing time followed during which 
the students looked the place over from the working angle. Many 
availed themselves of a chance to ask questions. Each student re- 
ceived a mimeographed copy of suggestions about basic resources on 
which he as a teacher would want to draw. As a result of this orienta- 
tion many sophomores and juniors chose areas of participation which, 
in one way or another, involved the use of library facilities and re- 
sources. Some read or told stories. Some selected books for a reading 
table. Others used the library to get the materials needed for their 
own work with the children. Some brought small groups of children 
to the library and helped them locate needed materials. As a part of 
this “Child and the Curriculum” course some of the students elected 
to do, as a special project, a unit on storytelling. This involved the 
selection, preparation, and telling of one or more stories to children 
at different age levels. 

The supervisors of student teaching felt library usage was so im- 
portant that in the already crowded orientation period they reserved 
an hour or more for a group conference with the librarian in the 
campus-school library. Because the program being described had 
been carried on for only two years, most of those doing student 
teaching had not had all the preparation described above. The li- 
brarian, therefore, tried to take the various members where they 
were in their knowledge of the use of library facilities, and to move 
them on. As student teachers these individuals had a wider, more 
continuous contact with and participation in the library program. As 
previously explained, the half year of student teaching was divided 
into two parts—‘‘on-campus” and “off-campus.” At the end of the 
first quarter the two groups exchanged so that each student had both 
types of experiences. 

While “on-campus” each student teacher spent a half day in 
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the library under the librarian’s guidance, familiarizing himself with 
the setup, the exact location of materials, and the ways of charging 
them out. He had an opportunity to talk with the librarian with 
regard to whatever he felt needed further explanation. The rest of 
the half day was his own for settling down to dig out materials 
needed in his teaching situation. As a regular part of his student 
teaching he came with the children to the library for story hours, 
browsing, and work periods. He came as the teacher responsible for 
the group, and jointly responsible with the librarian and the super- 
visor for the children’s accomplishments. Those students who felt 
ready actually worked out and carried on some library instruction 
with the children. This involved a preplanning conference consisting 
of the student teacher, supervisor, and librarian, with an evaluation 
afterwards. 

While “off-campus” the students drew upon the resources of the 
campus-school library to supplement the materials provided in the 
off-campus centers. In this connection we discussed the fact that 
every library program has to start somewhere, and that as yet 
elementary-school library service is in its infancy. The facilities of 
the campus-school library were not yet available in most places. One 
must use all the local library facilities to the best possible advantage, 
supplementing these with materials from other sources. We talked 
about ways in which they could bring to children the richest pos- 
sible variety of materials. The sources included the local school 
library, local community library, campus-school library, college 
library, room libraries in their schools, and the state traveling li- 
braries. 

In Senior Seminar, particularly as the students obtained positions 
and knew the general situations in which they would be teaching, 
they came to the library to familiarize themselves further with the 
best materials for the age groups they would be working with. Some 
came to select their first choices of books and other materials after 
having been told by their future principals how much they would 
have to spend for their room libraries. _ 


HELPING INSERVICE ‘TEACHERS 


The campus-school library helped inservice teachers in numerous 
ways. Teachers spending visiting days in the campus school often 
stopped in the library just to look around and ended up by staying 
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a while to watch the activities, to browse, and to talk with the 
librarian. 

During the summer session a course in children’s literature was 
offered. Arrangements had been made to use the campus-school li- 
brary as a laboratory for the course, and the librarian was to act as 
an assistant to the course instructor. Thirty-nine enrolled for the 
course, 

There were basic core areas which were covered by lectures and 
by student reports. Early in the course each student selected a proj- 
ect of vital concern to his present teaching job and proceeded to 
work on it thruout the rest of the course. As a part of this project, 
he had one or more conferences with the course instructor and the 
librarian, and each stood ready to work with him in his search for 
materials and technics. Some of the class periods were used as lab- 
oratory work periods, and much of the preparation time was lab- 
oratory time. The students were encouraged to observe in the library 
when the children were there and to discuss freely their own needs 
and experiences. We found a most amazing and thoroly satisfying 
rapport developing within the group, which in age and experience 
was widely divergent. Range within the group included: years of 
experience—one to 25; positions—one-room rural schools to large 
city systems; levels—kindergarten to junior high school. Some had 
been teaching steadily over the years in about the same grade level 
and were seeking new ideas and approaches; others were changing 
grade levels and were seeking background for new age and interest 
levels. Some had dropped out of teaching to raise families and were 
now refreshing themselves before going back into the classroom. The 
group set out to explore their collective and individual needs, to 
find out not only how to meet their individual needs then but also 
how to be able to continue to meet their needs on their own later. 

One deep concern of the group centered about what they as teach- 
ers could do to help secure more adequate library facilities for their 
schools. We talked this thru from many angles, and upon our 
invitation the state supervisor for elementary-school libraries spent 
a morning session with us. 

The love of reading and of good literature, fostered from child- 
hood on, is a part of each child’s cultural heritage and, as such, can 
do much to make our nation all the things which, loving it de- 
votedly, we want it to be. 
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Librarians Are Getting Younger Every Year 


By ELVAJEAN HALL 


Coordinator of School Library Services 
Newton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY class in school library methods had just returned 
from a field trip where they had observed third-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children running their own libraries—even performing 
the technical work of cataloging. “Those children seem to know as 
much as I do about running a library,” reported one member of the 
group after listening to 10-year-olds discuss pertinent problems 
during an elementary-school library council meeting: 
What is a good book? 
How can we pick good books for our library? 
How can we prepare a clever overdue notice to get our books returned 
on time? 
Should we schedule story hours in the library? 
Should we make a change in our schedule of class visits to the library? 
How should we plan to keep our library neat? Should we have a com- 


mittee to dust? 
How shall we plan our bulletin boards and notices? 


The interest in libraries shown by these boys and girls need not 
be unique. Things being done in the elementary schools scattered 
thruout this city of 90,000 could be done equally well in any school 
system in the United States. 


COMPROMISING WITH STANDARDS 


One hears a great deal today about “standards” of library serv- 
ice. There are standards for personnel, for book collections, for 
housing, and for equipment. However, just because one cannot 
measure up to a standard of “excellency” in library service is no 
reason for not attempting amy program. Without doubt, an ideal 
library setup would include a full-time, trained librarian, an ade- 
quate collection of books, and separate library quarters in every 
elementary school. But a realist knows that at least part of this may 
long remain a dream in many schools. The problem is complicated 
not only by the expense of an additional member of the teaching 
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... good libraries can be created and maintained by children them- 


selves, working under the leadership of interested classroom teachers 
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staff, but also by the shortage of classrooms caused by the postwar 
“baby boom.” There is an acute shortage of trained library per- 
sonnel today. The demand far exceeds the supply, a condition that 
may continue for some time. 

Therefore, it behooves us to make some compromise with “ideal”’ 
library standards and to use the talents and interests that are avail- 
able. As indicated by the comment of the library-school student, 
good libraries can be created and maintained by children them- 
selves, working under the leadership of interested classroom teach- 
ers and the professional guidance of a school library supervisor. If 
a school system has no supervisor or library consultant, perhaps 
the services of the high-school or junior high-school librarian could 
be drafted. The librarian might be freed from her regular duties 
to provide part-time guidance for library activities in elementary 
schools. 


SELECTING THE RIGHT CLASSROOM ‘TEACHER 


The selection of the right classroom teacher to sponsor the activ- 
ity is important. He should be interested in books and in libraries. 
He should be an upper-grade teacher and should have the room 
adjoining—or even better, a room connecting with—the library. 
This will enable him to keep an eye on both rooms thruout the day. 

In our school system all library work in the elementary schools 
is done by children working directly under the guidance of a class- 
room teacher. The library coordinator, or supervisor as she is 
known in other systems, is on call as a special teacher and assists 
a group once or perhaps a dozen times during the year, depending 
upon the need. Her duties are those of both a special teacher and 
a supervisor. She instructs both teachers and pupils in library tech- 
nics. She helps organize and works with a student library commit- 
tee. She advises on library quarters which may lead to the conver- 
sion of an empty classroom into a library or the creation of a “li- 
brary nook” in a room already in use if the building is overcrowded. 


SIMPLIFYING PRACTICES 


Many standard library practices can be streamlined and simplified 
for general school use; all can be simplified for use in elementary 
schools. Consider, for example, the problem of catalog cards. Very 
little of the collation is important except to a bibliophile or research 
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scholar. What a library patron of 10 years requires would more 
closely approximate: 


Do we have any of Terhune’s books? 

Do we have Lad? \ 
Do we have other books about dogs? | 
Do we have any other animal stories? 

If we do, where are they? 


This type of information is all that is needed for a card catalog 
in the elementary school. Experimenting with one fifth grade, the 
author devised a master card which allows space for a child to write 
essential information. The form is so simple that even eight-year- 
olds can fill in the blanks with a little coaching, and can catalog 
their own room libraries. “Title cards” and “subject cards” can be 
made later, either by the children themselves or by the school office 
secretary. 
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A small elementary-school library does not require the Dewey 
Decimal System of classification. A collection of 100 to 1500 books 
can be arranged very successfully by broad subject groupings. There 
are certain subject headings which prove common to all library col- 
lections—Fiction, Poetry, Biography, to name but a few. Other 
subject headings develop according to local interests and the cur- 
riculum of the school. 
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A typical list of subject headings for a six-year elementary school 
with 1000 books might read: 


Animals Literature (textbook material) 
Biography Music 

Communication and Travel Poetry 

Fiction Reference (encyclopedias, diction- 
Geography (with subdivisions) aries, etc.) 

History (with subdivisions) Science 

Hobbies Social Studies 


When beginning work on a library, it is often necessary to cata- 
log several hundred books at one time. This can best be done using 
the “assembly line” process with teacher and library supervisor 
checking on the finished product before it passes into the library. 


BUILDING A PUPIL-OPERATED LIBRARY 


How do we start? First of all, the need for a library must be 
established. This may come about as an outgrowth of a school study 
of the community and the role a library plays in it; it may come 
about thru visits made by elementary pupils to schools which have 
libraries; or it may come about thru teacher-administrator plan- 
ning. Unless some need is felt by pupils or teachers (preferably by 
both) so that there will be a nucleus within the school anxious to 
have a library, it is wiser not to attempt a library at this time. Once 
the need is established, an assisting librarian steps in. As shown 
earlier, she may be a school library supervisor or a librarian in 
another of the city’s schools released part time from her regular 
duties. 

To show how a visiting librarian could work step-by-step with 
the children, the following schedule, which has been successfully 
used, is suggested. 


First 1. Librarian talks to class about the purpose of a library 
visit —sharing books, finding books readily, caring for books. 


2. Tells class about possible ways of arranging books so 
that they may be quickly located—by numbers (Dewey 
Decimal System), by subject shelves. 


Advantages of “subject method” for a small elemen- 
tary-school library are explained. (Headings, paralleling 
standard lists, are to be decided upon by group.) 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


Pupils—make large markers on paper indicating chosen 
subject headings. Scotch tape each marker to a chair, 
a table, or even to a section of the floor, wherever it 
is that books are to be stacked for determining con- 
tents. Gather all books from shelves, closets, desks, 
cupboards, and supply rooms and take to library room 
or classroom where work is to be done. Taking one book 
at a time from the general heap, determine under which 
category it falls, and place in correct pile. 


. Classroom teacher—check the books to make sure that 


pupils’ subject classifications are reasonably accurate. 


. Librarian works with selected pupils to mark the sub- 


ject classifications in each book before removing from the 
subject classification pile to which it was assigned. 


. Print the subject in the upper right-hand corner of the 


inside front cover. Use a pencil in case revision is neces- 
sary. (As soon as this is done, it will no longer be neces- 
sary to keep books sorted by subject.) 


. Librarian shows the class how to paste pockets in books. 


(If a combination pocket and “date due’ notice is used, 
no date slip is necessary.) 


. Librarian demonstrates that care must be used in apply- 


ing paste, or book cards will not slip in and out easily. 


. Pupils paste pockets in all books. 
. Classroom teacher inspects work. 


. Librarian gives instruction to the classroom teacher and 


the class in the technics of cataloging a book, using 
the prepared catalog card. Care must be taken to indi- 
cate on the back of the card the subject classification 
of each book. Copy subject exactly as it was printed 
on inside of front cover of book during second visit. 


. Each pupil next catalogs one book under supervision and 


has cards accepted for accuracy and content before con- 
tinuing with a second book. 


Print author’s surname and book title on book card. 
(Each pupil must initial the book which he has cata- 
loged as a further check against careless work.) 


Cataloging may be continued as many days as required 
to complete the books. 
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Fifth 
visit 


Follow-up 
work 


Sixth 
visit 
Seventh 
visit 


Eighth 
visit 


Ninth 
visit 


Follow-up 
work 
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2. 


The finished product should be checked by classroom 
teacher (cards with book) to insure accuracy. 


. The librarian discusses with the class (or classes if the 


activity involves several grades) the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a pupil library committee. 


. A library committee is elected which will most nearly 


approximate these ideals. 


. The library committee prepares temporary markers for 


bookshelves according to list of subject headings. Li- 
brarian shows pupils how to shelve books. Pupils shelve 
books, referring to classification placed on inside of front 
cover. 


. Student library committee affixes permanent shelf labels 


with Scotch tape. (These may be hand-lettered or typed 
on a primer machine.) 


. Librarian works with the pupil library committee on 


alphabetizing the author catalog cards. 


. Librarian works with pupil committee or with the school 


secretary on the preparation of title and subject cards. 


. Librarian works with pupil committee or with the school 


secretary on the filing of catalog cards. (For very young 
children—those in third grade and below—separate 
author and title files are preferable. For older children, 
the combined author, subject, and title file is preferred. ) 


. Librarian discusses with pupil library committee and 


its sponsor the need for keeping records accurately, 
rules for library use, and publicity for library books and 
services. 


. Librarian invites group to visit the high-school library 


on an inspection trip. Sometimes the entire class makes 
the trip. 


. Pupils and classroom teacher work out library rules on 


basis of what was learned during ninth visit and field 
trip. 


. Make a charge box (a painted cheese box will do). 


. Work out a schedule for pupil assignment as “librarian.” 


Work out a schedule for teachers in building to bring 
groups to the library. 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


Tenth 1. Librarian “plays library” and tests each library com- 

visit mittee member on routines—finding books on shelves, 
the use of card catalog, etc. (Method: The supervisor, 
representing herself as various types of possible library 
patrons, has the pupil act as librarian to see how well he 
can meet demands which will be made upon him.) 


Eleventh 1. Formal opening of the new library. Some pupil library 
visit committees will want to invite every class to the library 
(optional) for a welcome from the library committee. Others may 


have an assembly program to inaugurate the library 
service. Some may want to make it coincide with “Book 
Week” and celebrate at that time. 


PARENTS CAN HELP 


Sometimes parents and children work together on the creation 
of a library. Mothers may help in the cataloging of books. Fathers 
and mothers may work evenings painting library furniture in bright 
attractive colors. A davenport or an easy chair may be donated 
by the PTA and re-covered to suit childish fancy. 


LIMITATIONS 


But whether they have any parental assistance or not, these 
child-run libraries lack the finish and perfection of a library which 
has a trained librarian. It is also true that an amateur group can- 
not carry on the program expected of a professional librarian. But 
it can offer a very satisfactory substitute to thousands of schools 
in the United States which could not otherwise have a library within 
the school. And every child who takes an active part in such a 
program will always have an interest in libraries and think of a 
library as a friendly place. Over the years he will feel as much at 
home in the public library as an adult as he felt as a child in the 
school library which he helped create. 


An atmosphere of cold, sepulchral silence can do as much to render 
a library ineffective as an inadequate or uninteresting book collection. 


—JEWEL GARDINER and LEO B. BAISDEN, Administering Library Service 
in the Elementary School, American Library Association, 1941. 
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Inservice Experience in Children’s Literature 


By MILDRED P. FRARY and MARY LORENE LOWE 


Librarian, Curriculum Division, Los Angeles City Schools 
and Principal, Gravois Avenue Elementary School 
Los Angeles, California 


N THE Los Angeles City Schools a centralized school library pro- 
I vides classroom collections and related services. With this type 
of organization there is much material from which to choose and the 
responsibility of teacher and principal to know books and their use is 
increased. Realizing that there was a definite and immediate need 
for teachers to develop a knowledge of and appreciation for chil- 
dren’s literature, several workshops in the evaluation of library ma- 
terials have been given under the Los Angeles City Schools’ in- 
service training program. These classes have proved so valuable to 
all concerned that requests for their repetition increase each year. 

For the principal, problems of library materials are of three types: 
(a) efficient distribution of books within the school, (b) providing 
opportunity for the teachers to become acquainted with new ma- 
terials, and (c) helping pupils to enjoy the better literature. The 
centralized school library with its workshop program has been a 
practical aid to the principal in stimulating movement in all three 
directions. 

A CENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION 

To more fully understand the background of these workshops, it 
is necessary to know something of our elementary-school library 
organization. The Los Angeles teacher draws classroom collections 
from a centralized library, thus relieving the principal from a great 
load of technical detail. This plan has proved to be the most efficient 
in our present organization. The library serves 349 elementary 
schools and over 7000 elementary-school teachers and adminis- 
strators. The book collection now numbers close to 2 million vol- 
umes. One-third of the collection is kept. at.the central office which 
does all cataloging and processing in addition to filling book orders. 
The remaining volumes are on loan to the schools. The book budget 
for 1950 was $1.60 per student enrolled. The staff includes 15 li- 
brarians and a clerical force of 43. 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


The library provides two separate services to teachers. The cir- 
culation department is concerned with free reading books, A collec- 
tion of from 20 to 50 single copies, depending upon the grade level, is 
sent to each teacher at the beginning of the school year. Any time 
during the year the teacher may obtain a new collection by mail or 
telephone request, or by coming to the library to select his own 
books. This system assures a rotating collection designed to fill im- 
mediate teaching and interest needs. Five librarians are available for 
school visits and for consultation on the acquisition and use of 
books. 

A second division, the Reader-Unit department, provides sets of 
books on all reading levels. These include the basic reader series 
and titles to be used with curriculum subject units. These are sup- 
plementary to the free California state textbooks. In all, one teacher 
may have over 200 books for use in his classroom. 

Besides the routine organization and distribution of materials, the 
school library cooperates with the Los Angeles City Schools’ radio 
department and the public library in bringing good books to ele- 
mentary children. School broadcasts dramatize recommended titles 
with full sound and musical effects, thus creating an interest that 
the teacher may further encourage with the book itself, 

To further enrich the children’s book experience, the library 
takes children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to the public 
library by bus, providing the children live in an area where no public 
transportation is available or the public library is outside of walk- 
ing distance from school. Since pupils do not have access to school 
library books during the vacation months, this service encourages 
summer reading. . 


TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW CHILDREN’S BooKs 


With all this material and extended service available, intelligent 
choice and use of titles by teachers is necessary. They must know 
what to give the child, how to introduce it, and when it will be best 
suited to the interest of the moment or most likely to create a new 
interest. Curriculum guides and bibliographies do much to aid their 
work; however, for free reading and for the use of enriching ma- 
terials, successful guidance must come from knowledge and love 
of the book itself. While many teachers develop the habit of visit- 
ing children’s bookshops and the children’s department of the public 
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library, it is physically impossible for them to become adequately 
familiar with all the best and latest books for children. Bringing 
representative collections to teachers in workshops provides an 
opportunity for them to see the books. Guidance in the evaluation 
and use of books by a competent leader is a valuable service to 
teachers whose time is limited. 

The result of a rich teacher background in children’s literature is 
the development within the pupil of a finer discrimination for good 
literature. This is one ultimate goal of all education. A book does 
not live until it is in the hands and heart of a child, and there is no 
one book that will be the same for all children. 


INSERVICE TRAINING IN BooK EVALUATION 


With the above needs foremost, the workshops are designed to 
be immediately useful. All elementary teachers and administrators 
are eligible to participate, and teachers receive one point credit 
toward a higher salary. In 1950 eight workshops were organized 
and a total of 178 attended. Between 15 and 25 participants proved 
to be the ideal size for working groups. The classes are scheduled 
two hours each week for eight weeks. They meet as a discussion 
group with a leader experienced in the field of children’s books. 
This leader may be a principal, a teacher, or a librarian. He brings 
his own specialized background in books to the class, presents stand- 
ards, leads discussions, provides bibliographies, and arranges for 
speakers. 


Objectives 

The study outline was planned by the library staff. In their work 
with classroom teachers, the librarians had found the obvious needs 
and therefore designed the course with the following objectives: (a) 
to raise standards of evaluation and promote efficient use of titles, 
(b) to give the classroom teacher a working knowledge of children’s 
books in general and to acquaint him with specific titles that are 
especially valuable or new, (c) to give him an opportunity to work 
with titles in his classroom and to observe and share results with 
other teachers, (d) to acquaint him with aids in book selection and 
reference tools so that he will have ready sources for authority, and 
(e) to inject enthusiasm into his work with books so that it can be 
transferred to the children. 
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Content 

The subject content of the course in 1950 centered around four 
major themes: (a) standards of evaluation, (b) family life, (c) 
nature study and science, and (d) human relations. Emphasis thru- 
out was placed upon those books that enrich and extend the cur- 
riculum. A master bibliography was prepared by the librarians. It 
included lists of selected titles covering the following areas: (a) 
aids in book selection, (b) illustrators, (c) story collections, (d) 
folk and fairy tales, (e) encyclopedias and dictionaries, (f) books 
of inspiration, (g) family life, (h) humor, (i) recreational books by 
California authors, and (j) Newbery’ and Caldecott Medal’ books. 
These lists formed the working basis for evaluations and discus- 
sions. 

As added inspiration, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, one of the 
most beloved of storytellers, visited the classes, giving generously 
of her long teaching experience, her deep love of children, and her 
ability to tell the folk and fairy tales of the peoples of the world. 
The teachers sat in a semicircle about her, wide-eyed and still as 
any group of children, as she told her most treasured stories. 


WorKSHOP RESULTS 


Results of the workshops became apparent before the eight meet- 
ings were concluded. The teachers used the books in their class- 
rooms and returned to the group with new ideas, discoveries about 
their pupils, problems to be solved, and new teaching devices. Most 
important of all, they began to evaluate books from a child’s point 
of view. 

Early in the course it was suggested that teachers go back to 
their classrooms and ask each child individually what his reading 
interests were. They returned the following week with. something 
far beyond the general concept of children’s interests. They returned 
with specific knowledge of the home, the family, and the heart of 
each child. These were personal things, the tiny flashes of interest 
that would cause the child to hold the book a little more firmly, to 
read the word that was a bit too difficult, and then to ask for an- 
other book. After talking with each child it was impossible to forget 
that Jimmie wanted to read easy Bible stories, that Janie had a 


1See page 309. 
2 See page 311. 
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collection of cocoons, or that little Ann was lonely because she had 
no brothers or sisters. All during the eight weeks books almost 
automatically went to the children who needed them most. Teachers 
became more aware of children’s books, of what they can mean to 
the individual child and to their own teaching situation. 

In the classroom there was new and increased interest in the 
books that were being placed in small hands. This was puzzling to 
some who could not see that their own feeling for the books had 
developed into something contagious. They had a growing philos- 
ophy of book selection for children based on their own experiences. 
From a practical viewpoint, the teacher’s ability to evaluate saves 
time and waste of valuable materials. 


‘TEACHER-PRINCIPAL-LIBRARIAN RELATIONS 


The inservice training classes have brought the classroom teacher 
closer to the library and its services. Close personal contact between 
teachers, principals, and librarians has been of major value to all 
concerned. 

Material furnished by the library is the vital force which causes 
the educational system to pulsate. Only by keeping the principal, 
teacher, and pupil in constant touch with the best of materials can 
the educational program move forward to a higher level of personal 
growth for both pupil and teacher! Only by intelligent and imagina- 
tive use of these materials can the teachers and pupils realize their 
full value. Our inservice training workshops have been successful 
in this endeavor. 


Everywhere the educational world is agreed that without reading 
there is little learning, or at best, learning under a most discouraging 
handicap. 


—LUCILE F. FARGO, The Library in the School, 
American Library Association, 1947. 
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Workshop for Training Parents 


By M. BERNICE WEISE 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ARENTS in most communities are willing and able to help the 
Prcroot acquire appropriate library equipment and a well-rounded 
collection of books, pamphlets, and audio-visual materials. Parents 
are also enthusiastic in volunteering to index library materials and 
to assist in the routines of library service. The school staff can and 
should utilize this ability and goodwill. 

Before the establishment of the school library department in 
Baltimore city schools, a number of elementary schools had been 
able to develop school libraries with the help of parents. The ways 
in which they helped were many and varied. Each group developed 
independently and decided on its own plan of organization. In some 
schools the PTA provided financial help by such fund-raising proj- 
ects as suppers, bazaars, May festivals, candy sales, benefit theatre 
performances, and musicals. In other schools parents, individually or 
in groups, organized the library collection with the help of a trained 
librarian or according to directions they could find in books. Some 
parents had a permanent library committee which functioned year 
after year. The group met once a week in the library and performed 
such routine tasks as mending, book ordering, cataloging, and keep- 
ing the library in order. In two schools parents circulated the books 
one day a week. 

Along with the development of the school library department, we 
planned to place full-time librarians in many schools as rapidly as 
the budget permitted, and to encourage and direct the efforts of 
teachers and parents in other schools. One part of our program 
included workshops to direct and coordinate the work of parents. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


An appeal was made to the parent education division of the de- 
partment of education for volunteer parents who would be interested 
in organizing libraries in their respective schools. The response was 
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most enthusiastic and two parent workshops, limited to 15 mem- 
bers each, were organized to give instruction in the fundamentals 
of classifying and cataloging books, to give some understanding of 
the reading interests of children, to acquaint the group with sources 
of help in selecting books, and to offer some simple suggestions for 
carrying on the routine clerical jobs of circulating books and keep- 
ing records. 

Each group met for one and one-half hours once a week for 
eight weeks. During the first meeting parents discussed the value 
of good books for children, the worthwhile contributions that an 
organized school library can make to the educational program, and 
the part parents can play in assisting in the development of a new 
library and in the reorganization of an old one. During this first 
meeting the parents indicated such keen interest in learning some- 
thing about the purchase of useful reference and recreational ma- 
terials for home use that book selection, children’s reading interests, 





Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey; Photo by Jules A. Wolin 

The group met once a week in the library and performed such 

routine tasks as mending, book ordering, cataloging, and keeping 
the library in order. 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


and reading stimulation became topics for other informal discus- 
sions. 

The second meeting was devoted to a study of the basic principles 
of classifying and cataloging books for an elementary-school library. 
On a single mimeographed sheet were listed the general numbers of 
the Dewey Decimal System and some of the specific numbers most 
generally needed in elementary schools. Two other mimeographed 
pages gave the subject headings commonly used in elementary 
schools. Parents examined the Children’s Catalog and learned how to 
use it in ordering books, in reorganizing an old collection, and in 
classifying and cataloging books. Additional mimeographed sheets 
showed the sample form for author, title, subject, and shelf list 
cards. Wilson catalog cards were examined and the desirability of 
purchasing printed cards was discussed. 


ON-THE-JoB TRAINING 


The next six meetings were held in one of the school libraries 
which needed reorganizing. First, the group worked out a routine to 
follow for efficiently carrying out the whole project. This was to 
prevent duplication of work and to make it easier to pick up where 
the group or individual stopped the previous week. Since all the 
members would be working in this one library for five additional 
meetings, the work was planned to give each member an opportunity 
to perform all the following steps: 


Step 1. Books are arranged alphabetically by the author’s last name. 
(Unsuitable and worn-out books had been weeded out by the supervisor 
and teachers. ) 

Step 2. Each title is checked with the Children’s Catalog to locate the 
class number and subject headings, and to note whether Wilson catalog 
cards are available. This catalog is checked in pencil with the holdings 
of the library so that it can serve as a reference tool for future ordering. 

Step 3. A temporary 3” x 5” slip is made for each title giving the class 
number, author, title, publisher, date, and number of copies. Subject head- 
ings and whether or not Wilson cards are available are noted at the 
bottom of the slip. This information is printed on the slip in. pencil using 
the same form as the form on the author card. (By following the standard 
form to be used on the main catalog card, we found it was possible for 
clerks in the office to type catalog cards correctly. If the title was not 
listed in the Children’s Catalog, the book and the slip containing author, 
title, publisher, and date were put aside and the director of the workshop 
later supplied the class number and the subject headings.) 
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Step 4. The call number is written on the back of the title page in pencil. 

Step 5. The call number, author’s last name, title, and copy number of 
the book are printed in ink on book cards and pockets. 

Step 6. Book pockets and date due slips are pasted inside the back cover 
of the book. 

Step 7. The call number is printed on the spine of the book and covered 
with shellac. 

Step 8. Books are arranged on shelves by call numbers and ail shelves 
and sections are appropriately labeled. 

Step 9. Following the information on the temporary slips, author, title, 
subject, and shelf list cards are typed by a parent and the school secretary. 
Wilson cards with subject headings are ordered from school funds for 
available titles. 

Step 10. Shelf list cards are filed, according to the books on the shelf, 
in a separate file for future inventory and record purposes. Author, title, 
and subject cards are filed in alphabetical order for student and school 
use. 

Step 11. Two posters are made. One pictures major divisions of the 
Dewey Decimal System to show the arrangement of books. The second 
lists simple regulations for locating, borrowing, and returning library 
materials. 

To avoid any confusion that might arise from lack of professional 
training, the procedures were kept as simple as possible. The shelf 
list took the place of an accession record. Title cards listed only the 
author and title of the book. Except for typing cards, all members 


performed all steps in the process. 


BYPRODUCTS 


A friendly relationship developed among the members which 
created an informal atmosphere. Each one was ready to help a 
fellow worker when problems arose. At the beginning of the work 
one parent suggested that they work in teams of two and this proved 
helpful. Very lively discussions were carried on about reading inter- 
ests of their own children and how children in general could be en- 
couraged to read more worthwhile books. Because of the intense 
interest in children’s books, the department held a Christmas book 
exhibit for parents to give them an opportunity to see new books. 
Eventually a parent representative was added to the library reading 
committee which reviewed new books for the elementary schools. 

When the workshop was over, two of the parents continued the 
organization until it was completed in that school. The other mem- 
bers help in their schools in varying degrees. While working in their 
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individual schools, parents keep in touch with the workshop super- 
visor by mail, phone, and school visits, and they are helped with 
special problems. Because of the supervisor’s familiarity with the 
books, most of the problems connected with classification and sub- 
ject headings can be handled by mail. The parent mails in the 
temporary slip and the supervisor returns it with the necessary in- 
formation. Three parents followed thru so effectively in organizing 
their school library that the new librarian assigned to the school last 
September found everything properly classified and indexed. 

Two groups of parents have been extremely helpful in starting 
school libraries. Prior to the appointment of a librarian, these two 
schools had very active library committees of parents, including 
members who had been former librarians. One committee bought 
books, cataloged them, and provided for week-end circulation. When 
a librarian was assigned to each of these schools two days a week, 
the parent committees offered to work one morning a week when 
the librarian was not there, helping with the clerical routines of 
cataloging and book ordering. 

In addition to these services, parents can make the library collec- 
tion richer by organizing and indexing the pamphlet, picture, and 
audio-visual material. Parents can help plan for replacements or 
additions of equipment as the library expands. They also can help 
create an attractive atmosphere by providing such decorative fea- 
tures as draperies, lounge chairs, and plants. 


OUTCOMES 


Such a program involving carefully planned and organized parent 
participation serves three major purposes. First, it provides an 
opportunity for parents to become familiar with many of the best 
books for children. Second, it helps parents to understand an impor- 
tant phase of the modern program of elementary education, welding 
an important link in a strong chain of school-public relations. Third, 
it makes available more resources, facilities, and manpower to meet 
the needs of growing children—far more than the schools alone can 
provide. 
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Training Pupil Assistants 


By REGINA I. FITZGERALD 
Viceprincipal, Chesapeake Terrace School 
Baltimore County, Maryland 


CHOOL libraries are currently suffering from a shortage of trained 
librarians. Many teachers who are untrained in library organi- 
zation and administration have been compelled by circumstance to 
substitute for trained librarians. Some of these teachers are so lost 
in the maze of record work and circulation routines that they have 
little or no time left for reading guidance and other personal services 
to pupils. At the Chesapeake Terrace School we have developed a 
system for training pupil assistants to relieve the teacher-librarian 
of many time-consuming tasks. 

Our school has an enrolment of 276 pupils and a faculty of eight 
teachers, including a teaching principal. The library is housed in a 
small room which also serves as the principal’s office. The librarian 
is the first-grade teacher whose class is dismissed one hour early 
to provide time for the administration of the library and for train- 
ing pupil assistants. 


SELECTING PupPIL ASSISTANTS 


In order to secure the maximum value from the school library, 
it should be in use a great part of the time when the teacher-librarian 
is busy with regular classroom activities. The librarian, then, must 
have a group of carefully selected assistants in each class upon 
whom she can rely. 

Three pupil assistants are chosen from each of the intermediate 
classrooms. The teacher-librarian selects the assistants on the basis 
of the following requirements: 


1. Schoolwork must be at a satisfactory level. 

2. A high citizenship rating is required. 

3. The pupil should love books and have an interest in the library. 

4. An attitude of helpfulness and a willingness to take directions and 
follow them are highly desirable. 

5. Legible handwriting is essential. 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


6. The assistant must have a sense of orderliness and good house- 
keeping. 

7. He must be able to work well with others. 

The. children in the primary grades are served by classroom 
libraries which are stocked from the central library. However, three 
assistants are chosen in each third-grade classroom and are trained 
in the fall by the teacher-librarian to charge and card books and 
to keep classroom records. We find that these children serve well 
under direct teacher supervision and adjust rapidly to the central 
library procedure when they enter the fourth grade. 

We have found that the best time to select and train pupil as- 
sistants is late in the spring. At that time, the librarian knows the 
pupils well enough to make wise selections of personnel. In addition, 
we place our main book order late in the winter and receive the 
new books late in the spring. Thus the new assistants can be 
initiated into the entire processing routine for new library books. 
By this method they obtain a more thoro understanding of the basic 
principles underlying library organization. 


ASSISTANTS AT WORK 


When the new library order arrives, all books are called into the 
library where the new assistants card all books and get them ready 
for shelving. Their work is checked by the older assistants to make 
sure that all books are properly arranged on the shelves. The records 
are then checked for all books that have not been returned. The new 
assistants conduct an organized search around the school, advertis- 
ing the titles of all lost books in each classroom. 

This roundup of library property and the shelving of all books 
give the new assistants direct experience with the technics of card- 
ing and shelving books at a time when the library is closed and the 
librarian is free to provide guidance and assistance. Altho the library 
is reopened after the new books have been processed, we find this 
early check-up to be a great time saver when the en inventory 
is taken at the close of the school year. 


Help in Processing Books 
New library assistants can help in processing new books by: 


1. Checking the books delivered against the library order to see that 
all books have been received 
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2. Removing the paper jackets and preserving them for bulletin board 
and library display 

3. Collating the books to make sure all the pages are included and the 
book is in good condition 

4. Pasting date due slips, book plates, and book pockets in the new 
books 

5. Stamping the ownership mark on the title page, secret page, last 
page, and on the edge of the book. 


By having each group responsible for one phase of this prelimi- 
nary processing, the books can be made ready for accessioning in a 
short time. The assistants can do this part of the processing without 
supervision. It develops in them a spirit of cooperation and a sense 
of responsibility. At the same time, these children are becoming 
familiar with the books which will be part of our library. When the 
same assistants work in the library for three years, they become 
very well acquainted with the materials to be found there. 


Work on the Accession Book 

Pupil assistants in the fifth and sixth grades are trained to acces- 
sion library books. Because the accession book is a permanent 
record of all books in the collection, entries should be written care- 
fully and neatly. We have found that two assistants working to- 
gether can accession the books more quickly and with less handling 
of the books. The first assistant reads the author, title, publisher, 
date of purchase, and cost from the title page of the book and the 
invoice from the jobber. The second assistant records this data in 
the accession book. The first also writes the date of purchase, acces- 
sion number, and cost in the book itself. This step must be care- 
fully supervised in the initial stages, but it is a fairly easy process 
after the first few books have been accessioned. 

If the work is organized on an assembly-line basis, the librarian 
receives the books next. She codes the books and makes pencil 
notations on the book pocket of subject headings to facilitate cross 
filing. Another assistant can then make the card for the book pocket. 


Preparing the Card Catalog 

We have found it advisable to wait until all the books have gone 
thru this stage of processing before cards are made for the card 
catalog. Cataloging books is an involved process and requires more 
training than any other step. The librarian must be careful in her 
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STAFFING THE LIBRARY 


selection of pupils to do this phase of the work. Not only must they 
have legible handwriting, they must be capable of following minute 
directions. This step should be closely supervised by the librarian. 

We have devised a large card upon which we have mounted a 
sample catalog card for each type of card needed in the complete 
cataloging process. We have tried to anticipate all questions and 
difficulties that might arise by giving specific instructions beside 
each sample card. Each assistant is given one of these master cards. 
We have found that the librarian can adequately supervise four 
assistants working in this manner on the card catalog. Each set of 
cards made up by the assistants is placed in the book as it is com- 
pleted. The librarian should check each set for accuracy and legi- 
bility before arranging the cards for filing. 


Filing 

Filing the cards is a responsibility that the librarian herself must 
assume. We have found that student assistants make too many 
errors in this work. However, the assistants can arrange the shelf 
cards in numerical order and place the other cards in alphabetical 
piles, tasks whi¢h make filing work easier for the librarian. 


Other Useful Help 


In addition to helping in the processing of books, pupil assistants 
also provide valuable services by: 

1. Keeping the library room neat and attractive 

2. Carding returned books 

3. Shelving fiction (We have found that books classified under the 
Dewey Decimal System are often misplaced on the shelves. Our li- 
brarian, therefore, shelves all nonfiction material at the end of each day.) 

4. Writing overdue notices and collecting fines 

5. Charging books. 


Altho the assistants have learned to card and shelve books during 
the processing period, they will have to be taught to charge books. 
Our school library is not open during the first two weeks of school. 
The pupil assistants, however, are allowed to charge books to one 
another under the supervision of the librarian. This period provides 
the needed experience. The pupils in our school do not use library 
cards, so charging merely involves writing the borrower’s name on 
the book slip and on the card. The cards for each class are filed 
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separately with nonfiction arranged numerically and fiction organ- 
ized alphabetically by author. The desk assistant places these cards 
on the librarian’s desk to be checked before placing in a card file 
under the date due. 

Three assistants work in the library with each class. One works 
as a desk assistant, another checks books at the door to see that 
they are properly charged, and the third assists the pupils in finding 
information. Assignments are rotated monthly because “desk as- 
sistant” is the most prized position and each assistant looks forward 
to this assignment. At the close of the library period, the desk 
assistant files the cards and the other two assistants card and shelve 
the books. 


A LONG-TERM PROJECT 


The relatively smooth operation of our library by the pupil as- 
sistants has not been achieved in a short time. At one time we had 
a well-trained and exceptionally capable teacher-librarian who orig- 
inated our training program and organized our library. The prin- 
cipal worked very closely with this librarian and learned from her 
the organization and administration of the library. He then assumed 
the responsibility for training a new librarian when the need arose. 

In anticipating a time when a new person must take over our 
library, we have compiled a permanent record of our methods of 
administration and of training assistants. This is available in the 
library for the guidance of all future teacher-librarians. 

During our evaluation period at the close of the school year we 
receive many suggestions from the faculty as to ways in which our 
library service might be improved. These suggestions are incor- 
porated into our library program for the next year. Without this fine 
spirit of understanding and cooperation on the part of the entire 
school personnel, this small school could not maintain a central 
library. Any small school which has an informed and understanding 
principal and a vision of the type of library that is the responsibility 
of the entire school, can have, with a teacher-librarian and a few 
well-trained student assistants, a central library that can perform 
a vital service to all. 
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A Survey of Reading Interests 


By EFFIE N. LAPLANTE 


Supervisor, Cataloging Section 
Division of Libraries 
Chicago Public Schools 


While the Editorial Committee ordinarily does not approve of most contests, polls, 
and other devices which may be used to exploit children, this article is included because 
of its potential value in book selection, The printing of the article does not constitute a 
recommendation of contests in general. The findings and recommendations are entirely 
those of the author and not of the Department of Elementary School Principals or of 


the Editorial Committee. 
—Editorial Committee 


ACH CHILD’s reading must satisfy his basic needs, and one need 
which is common to all children is the desire for new experi- 
ences. Many of these new experiences may be gained vicariously by 
living with characters in books. This vicarious experience can help 
sensitize children to the actual experiences and problems of other 
children. In our guidance we must see that children do not limit 
their reading experiences by reading in one field or by reading one 
type of story too long. 

Studies have shown that fiction predominates in the reading 
choices of children. Educators must know and use this natural fiction 
interest to lay foundations for the attitudes of these citizens of 
tomorrow. The reading program must start with the interests as 
manifested by each boy and girl. Indications of voluntary interests 
of boys and girls in the Chicago Public Schools were shown in a 
study of votes cast in a Favorite Author Contest conducted by the 
radio show, “The Hobby Horse Presents.’ Contest results are ex- 
plained later. 


KNOWING BOOKS AND CHILDREN 


Librarians must be well acquainted with children’s books in order 
to direct reading into channels pertinent to each individual’s needs 
and abilities. The librarian who is cognizant of the books suited to 
children’s needs can more effectively capture the interest of any 


'The show is now called ‘Carnival of Books,” a sustaining program on WMAQ, Chicago. 
The program is also broadcast by NBC. 
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SELECTING AND APPRAISING MATERIALS 


child with books which will fill his particular needs. Guy Bond and 
Eva Bond Wagner say: 

We may think of interest in the field of reading as determining the area 
or content within which the person is going to read. . . . Interest also 
determines how much reading is done within the chosen field and the 
intensity with which the individual works at his reading. Taste, on the 
other hand, determines the quality of material he reads within the field 
of his interest.” 


Educators must work for the development of both interests and 
tastes. In order to improve tastes in literary values, we must build 
from where the child’s interest is at the moment. All of a child’s 
reading need not be determined by his immediate interests; however, 
thru present interests we can stimulate and create new interests 
which are socially desirable. We must strive to make permanent those 
interests and tastes which are desirable. 

Good children’s books create people first and foremost. Once a 
character has caught a child’s interest, any happenings which affect 
that character will be of vital importance to that child. This sym- 
pathy with the character’s problems will plant a seed for better 
human relations. Real characters must be adequately portrayed and 
developed in the story so that the story appeal is strong enough to 
carry other motivation along. Tunis has successfully done this in his 
sports stories which are so popular with seventh- and eighth-grade 
boys. 

It is important that educators become aware of the differences in 
interests at various age levels. Bond and Wagner found a spread of 
eight and one-half years in reading ability in an average sixth grade.° 
Libraries must supply materials which are suitable to these various 
levels of reading ability and yet protect the subject interest of indi- 
viduals in the group. Studies show there is a “reading readiness” 
which differs with each individual. Findings also indicate there is an 
“interest readiness” which appears at different ages and periods. 


STUDYING READING INTERESTS OF CHICAGO CHILDREN 


Information about these varying interest levels was the subject of 
this study of reading interests of children in the Chicago elementary 


schools. The study was based on card questionnaires sent in 1949 to 
2 Bond, Guy L., and Wagner, Eva Bond. Teaching the Child To Read. Revised edition. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 380. 
3 Tbid., p. 51. 
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100,000 school children by the Educational Service Bureau of Carson 
Pirie Scott and Co.,* sponsors of the radio show, “The Hobby Horse 
Presents.” The purpose of this juvenile radio program was to 
develop discriminating judgment in the selection of reading materials, 
to stimulate a wider interest in books, and, of course, to present an 
entertaining show. “The Hobby Horse Presents” committee mailed 
the card questionnaires in order to determine which authors, in the 
opinion of boy and girl listeners, should be presented on this 15- 
minute program. Young people from five states—lIllinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin—returned 53,000 votes for their 
favorite authors. Listeners responded from cities, small towns, and 
rural areas. Each child filled out and mailed his own vote, insuring as 
far as possible the child’s personal choice and minimizing adult in- 
fluence. 


TABLE 3.—MOST POPULAR AUTHORS ACCORDING TO CHILDREN IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES IN CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1949 

















_ b y Votes cast Authors ranked by Authors ranked by 
total votes Total Boys Girls boys’ votes girls’ votes 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Farley 1,355 707 = 648 1. Tunis 1,266 1. Farley 648 
2. Tunis 1,340 1,266 74 2. Farley 707 2. Cavanna 412 
3. Henry 561 232 329 3. Disney 294 3. Lovelace 386 
4. Disney 432 294 = 138 4. O’Brien 276 4. Henry 329 
5. Cavanna 418 6 412 5. Beals 260 5. Lenski 287 
6. Lovelace 387 1 386 6. Henry 232 6. Lambert 217 
7. O’Brien 369 276 93 7. McCloskey 216 7. Alcott 206 
8. McCloskey 343 216 =127 8. Sperry 199 8. Knight 179 
9. Knight 342 163 179 9. Pease 196 9. Seredy 178 
10. Lenski 310 23-287 10. Meader 173 10. Terhune 163 
11. Terhune 287 124 163 11. Knight 163 11. Wilder 155 
12. Beals 264 260 4 12. Twain 159 12. Disney 139 
13. Sewell 244 117. 127 13. Terhune 124 13. McCloskey 127 
14. — 243 199 44 14. Sewell 117 14. Sewell 127 
Sperry 243 173 70 15. Brooks 90 15. Daly 98 
16. Pease 239 196 43 16. Sture-Vasa 64 16. O’Brien 93 
17. pee 217 12 205 17. Stevenson 47 17. Sture-Vasa 89 
Lambert 217 217 18. {Lenski 23 18. Tunis 74 
19. Twain 202 159 43 Seredy 23 19. Meader 70 
20. Seredy 201 23 «178 20. Wilder 15 20. Brooks 50 


This report on children’s reading interests is limited to the 25 
authors who received the highest number of popular votes out of the 
total received. Votes sent in by children from the Chicago elementary 


*Carson Pirie Scott and Co. is a department store with a children’s bookstore called 
“The Hobby Horse.” 
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schools were tabulated separately for the report contained in this 
article. The returns represented 142 different schools, thus providing 
a wide representation of the various areas of the city. The favorite 
author of the total voting group (53,000) was John Tunis who re- 
ceived 2406 votes; Walter Farley was runner-up with 2238. The 
order was reversed by a slight margin in Chicago. 


FAVORITES IN CHICAGO: FARLEY AND TUNIS 


Children in Chicago gave Walter Farley the highest vote (1355) 
for his Black Stallion. Tunis, with his sports stories for boys, was a 
close second with 1340 votes. Marguerite Henry, with more horse 
stories, placed third. The varied list of Disney titles placed him next 
with many votes from both boys and girls in the middle grades. The 
heavy vote from the girls for “growing up” and “romance” books 
ranked Cavanna in fifth place and Lovelace in sixth. This shows a 
definite need for books dealing with age-mate relations. McCloskey 
with his ageless Homer Price was eighth and Mark Twain with Tom 
Sawyer was nineteenth among the authors most popular with Chicago 
children. The most popular dog books were by O’Brien who placed 
seventh with the Silver Chief series. Knight was ninth with Lassie 
Come Home and Terhune eleventh with the Lad books. There were 
only three titles which have been popular with many generations of 
children: Black Beauty by Sewell, Little Women by Alcott, and Tom 
Sawyer by Mark Twain. All three books were written before 1900 
and there are many reprint editions of them. 

The realignment of authors by boys’ and girls’ votes in Table 3 
shows some of the diverse interests of the two sexes. Tunis ranks 
first with boys but eighteenth with girls. Farley rated highest with the 
girls and remained high, as second choice, with the boys. Marguerite 
Henry ranked high with both sexes—fourth with girls and sixth with 
boys. Romance stories placed Cavanna second, Lovelace third, Len- 
ski fifth, Lambert sixth, and Alcott seventh among the girls’ favorites. 


Horse Storits ARE Tops 


When the votes were arranged by title popularity, horse stories 
were found best liked by Chicago school children. Farley’s Black 
Stallion and Island Stallion were first and third while Henry’s King 
of the Wind was second. 

It is interesting to note that the choices of these children coincide 
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closely with titles which have been selected by authorities on chil- 
dren’s literature as having the highest literary and social values, 
Twenty-six of the 27 most popular titles appeared in the Children’s 
Catalog, 24 in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
(Cook, Eaton, and West), and 20 in the ALA Booklist. Nineteen were 
starred for first purchase by either the Children’s Catalog or the 
High School Catalog, or by both. A number of these best-liked titles 
received awards as outstanding juvenile books such as the Horn Book 
honor list,> the Newbery medal,° or the Pacific Northwest Young 
Reader’s Choice award.’ The three Newbery winners which ranked 
high were Henry’s King of the Wind, Lenski’s Strawberry Girl, and 
Sperry’s Call It Courage. 

Judging by the copyright dates listed in Table 4 it seems that 
children prefer the more recent books to the old ones. Twenty-two of 


5 The July-August issue of the Horn Book Magazine each year lists a number of the 
outstanding books for children. 

® See page 309. 

7An award given by the Pacific Northwest Library Association for the outstanding 
children’s book of the year. The winning book is chosen by the members of the Association. 





Public Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 


Growth in reading is an educational objective toward which every 
phase of library work should be directed. 
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these titles were copyrighted between 1940 and 1949 and only three 
were published before 1900. There are many reasons why children 
like recent books. They like to read about children who fit into their 
own everyday life, and the illustrations and incidents of the more 
recent books seem more realistic to them. The format of the more 
recent books is definitely more appealing. The attractive jackets 
placed on bulletin boards or seen in book stores are great “selling 
assets” for these recent titles. The librarian, too, is more apt to publi- 
cize the books which have been recently added to the library. 


TABLE 4.—MOST POPULAR BOOKS ACCORDING TO CHILDREN IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES IN CHICAGO, 1949 





> aa Copy- 
Total Boys’ Girls right Grade 








Titles arranged by rank votes votes votes 4 level 
ate 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Black Stallion, Farley 672 333 339 1941 7-9 
2. King of the Wind, Henry 412 172 240 1948 5-8 
3. Island Stallion, Farley 339 175 164 1948 7-9 
4, Lassie Come Home, Knight 338 161 177 1940 6-9 
5. Homer Price, McCloskey 318 201 117 1943 47 
6. Strawberry Girl, Lenski 310 23 287 1945 46 
7. World Series, Tunis 293 281 12 1941 7-9 
8. Black Beauty, Sewell 244 117 127. 1877 5-7 
9. Silver Chief, Dog of the North, 

O’Brien 224 164 60 1933 6-8 

10. Misty of Chincoteague, Henry 211 71 144 1947 4-7 
11. Going on Sixteen, Cavanna 183 0 183 1946 7-9 

12. Son of the Black Stallion, Far- 

| ley 178 81 97 1947 7-9 
13. All American, Tunis 169 161 8 1942 6-9 
14, Black Stallion Returns, Farley 166 118 48 1945 7-9 
15. Tom Sawyer, Twain 160 130 30 1876 5-9 
16. Girl Can Dream, Cavanna 151 4 147 1948 7-9 
17. Kid Comes Back, Tunis 147 142 5 1946 6-9 
18. Little Women, Alcott 146 1 145 1868 5-8 
19. Rookie of the Year, Tunis 139 135 4 1944 6-9 

20. Highpockets, Tunis 137 134 3 1948 9-12 
21. Keystone Kids, Tunis 130 125 5 1943 6-9 
22. Kid from Tomkinsville, Tunis 122 108 14 1940 7-9 
23. Call It Courage, Sperry 108 82 26 1941 5-8 
24. Betsy and Joe, Lovelace 107 0 107 1948 7-9 
25. Yea! Wildcats! Tunis 106 102 4 1944 7-9 

26. Seventeenth Summer, Daly 93 4 89 1942 11-12 
27. Lad, A Dog, Terhune 91 42 49 1919 7-9 
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Many of the titles in Table 4 have a wide vocabulary range. Four 
of the most popular 10 in total votes have a vocabulary range span- 
ning four grades. This wide range of reading vocabulary when com- 
bined with subject-interest has a great effect on the popularity of a 
book. 


INTERESTS AT VARYING GRADE LEVELS 


Interest is a powerful factor in any educational work. Classroom 
teachers and librarians, especially, need to understand these interest 
changes of developing boys and girls if they expect to provide effec- 
tive guidance. The subject appeal of horse stories was paramount 
with fourth-grade boys and continued in top place with this group 
thru the fifth grade. Such stories were the second choice of boys thru 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Dog stories were the second 
choice of fifth-grade boys, changing to third in the sixth grade and 
fourth in the seventh and eighth grades. Sports stories were the 
favorites of boys from the sixth thru the eighth grades. The humor 
of Tom Sawyer and McCloskey’s Homer Price was appreciated in 
all grades but never quite reached the top in general appeal with 
’ boys. 

The subject-interest of horse stories had the strongest appeal for 
girls from the fourth thru the sixth grade. They were second most 
popular with girls even in the seventh and eighth. The seventh- and 
eighth-grade girls gave top preference to “growing-up” and “ro- 
mance” stories, an interest that held second place even as low as the 
fifth and sixth grades. Dog stories had more uniform appeal for girls 
than bovs. These stories were the second choice of fourth-grade girls 
and the third choice of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade girls. 

This pattern of subject interest should be recognized and used in 
purchasing books and in guidance work in the various grade levels. 
Authors who are writing books for children should adjust vocabulary 
levels according to interest changes evidenced in the various grades. 
There is no exact vocabulary for any particular grade. We know a 
child will read above and below his reading level if he is interested 
in a certain subject. As guidance leaders we need to know and under- 
stand these interest changes which differ for each individual child. 
“Interest readiness” appears at different ages and different periods for 
each child. 
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READING INTERESTS ARE IMPORTANT 


Definitely planned and differentiated guidance is essential at all 
levels of elementary education. The librarian must know each child’s 
independent reading level and comprehension capacity as well as his 
reading interests and tastes. A sixth-grader with third-grade reading 
ability must not be urged to take an eighth-grade book which he can 
neither read nor understand. There should be accessible numerous 
books on lower-grade reading levels with short, concise sentences and 
many illustrations which will clarify the content. Growth in reading 
is an educational objective toward which every phase of library work 
should be directed. All the time of the school librarian must not be 
spent on cataloging and the preparation of library materials. Her 
work is needed for guidance of the individual boys and girls. A 
knowledge of the voluntary reading of a child will give the librarian a 
positive approach when attempting to guide free reading. The amount 
and character of a child’s voluntary reading is a test of our ability to 
lead him to an appreciation of good books. 


NOTE—Because of the great number of books, stories, magazines, 
films, and other library materials referred to in this volume and the 
mechanical difficulty of listing complete citations at the bottom of 
each page, all such materials are listed alphabetically by author at 
the end of the book under “References.” Books and stories for chil- 
dren, and books, stories, magazines, newspapers, and other ma- 
terials mentioned in connection with classroom or library use are 
listed on pages 294 to 303. Aids to the evaluation and selection of 
library materials may be found on pages 303 to 305. Audio-visual 
materials mentioned in the text—films, filmstrips, slides, and record- 
ings—are listed on pages 305 to 308. 
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Selecting Books for Elementary Schools 


By MARY E. SILVA 


Consultant, School Libraries and Work with 
Children and Young People 

State Department of Education 

Boston, Massachusetts 


HERE is an indefinable quality, a kind of wondrous magic, in- 

herent in the art of selecting books for children. For book selec- 
tion is an art, as creative and rewarding as any of the more recog- 
nized arts. A book, chosen wisely and well and introduced to a pro- 
spective reader at the opportune time can be without limits in its 
worth. The satisfaction to the selector in initiating this process is 
beyond measurement. 

The production of children’s books, as it is known today, is com- 
paratively young. Yet in the past half century, thousands of titles 
have rolled off the presses and jammed the markets. Why then, ac- 
cording to the recently published Public Library Inquiry, does only 
one out of every 10 adults visit the public library regularly?* Why 
was not an interest in, or an appreciation of, reading a legacy of 
childhood? Impersonal, indirect, and unfinished book selection tech- 
nics may well be considered in the search for an answer. 

It has been said that children surrounded by good books will 
naturally claim the best for their own. Time has proved that this is 
not always true. Everyone knows of well-stocked public libraries 
that have become mausoleums of dust-covered, unused, and unappre- 
ciated books. Adults apparently are not taking advantage of these 
treasures in proportion to their worth. In like manner, school libraries 
have been equipped with books chosen from authentic, recommended 
lists; yet children have not used these resources to the extent that 
they have acquired a continuous love of reading. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS ARE IMPORTANT 


The beginning steps in the art of selecting books for the ele- 
mentary schools have been well defined. In varying degrees, they 


1Leigh, Robert D. The Public Library in the United States. General Report of the 
Public Library Inquiry. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. p. 32-33. 
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consist of choosing books from recommended book lists. The com- 
pilers have the confidence of librarians, supervisors, teachers, and 
administrators. However, these reputable lists are presented not as 
the final step, finished as they are, but as aids and guideposts along 
the way. The really creative part of book selection follows thru to 
more intangible goals. Selecting books is more than checking, order- 
ing, and presenting books on approved lists to children. A school 
library planned in this fashion can only reflect, in the long run, what 
it is—an inanimate, static collection of books. There are exceptions, 
of course, but the validity of such a limited process is questionable. 

Teachers in day-long, individual contact with children earnestly 
urge the reading of these books. The classroom teacher, more than 
anyone else, is aware of the advantages to be gained from wide, 
intra- and extracurriculum reading. He does not have time to read all 
of the books himself, but he knows that they have been chosen by 
experts and that they are the best books available. But are they the 
best books for his children? 

Methods are devised to stimulate reading—contests, prizes, certifi- 
cates, elaborate exhibits, and publicity measures of many varieties. 
These efforts require a considerable amount of work and time. 
They are devices that sometimes attract more attention to them- 
selves than to any lasting values in the books. Could not this 
time be used more profitably in acquiring a personal acquaintance 
with the book itself? The values of personal reading and evaluation 
could be transmitted to the child in a direct way without this rela- 
tively expensive middle step. 

There is a vital, inestimable value in the give-and-take, the shared 
experience between the book selector and the reader. Where there 
have been experiments along these lines, a new confidence has devel- 
oped among the teachers in their approach to the rich field of chil- 
dren’s literature. The more they have read the more perceptively 
their respect for children’s literature has grown. Children sense this 
quickly and their interest develops proportionately. Personal read- 
ing guidance may indeed be the answer to the dilemmatic reading 
situation today. The extent of direct guidance may be quite limited 
in some cases; in others, it may be carried on for weeks and even 
years. Librarians, teachers, supervisors, and administrators should 
identify the need and follow thru judiciously with reading guidance 
until the child assumes the responsibility for carrying on himself. 
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SELECTION THRU READING 


No book can be reviewed until it has been read. No book should be 
selected until it has been reviewed. Reading may not be necessary for 
recommending books. Yet, in the final analysis, should not the 
premise be the same? How can a book be evaluated for suitability, 
style, subjectmatter, authenticity, imagination, over-all quality, 
originality, and relative value unless it is read and considered 
thoughtfully by the person who is recommending it? It may be possi- 
ble occasionally, but not very frequently. When children’s books are 
read and then selected because of their quality and distinction, it 
follows that they will be reviewed or recommended with a natural, 
unaffected enthusiasm to which children will react instinctively. Chil- 
dren will respond to good books if they are introduced to them with 
integrity. 

The elementary school, with its modern educational program and 
presently expanding enrolment, offers a fertile tap incomparable to 
any in the field of library service. Public libraries are now reaping the 
results of an aggressive investment in services like the Picture Book 
Hour for preschool children. For the most part, the public library 
reaches only the children who come of their own volition. Presuma- 
bly, the school reaches all the children. Therefore, any genuine in- 
vestment made early in a child’s training is destined to be more pro- 
ductive. 

Teachers are busy experts whose influence is far-reaching. Years 
of preparation and steady application of their training have been the 
avenues to success. The patterns of teaching are now changing con- 
tinuously. The emphasis has shifted from one book to all forms of 
communication media. No longer are the same booklists suitable for 
all children. The modern trends call for different methods. In most 
instances, these changes are inaugurated readily for the established 
and new subjects in the curriculum. But is the same consideration 
given to the study of books for leisure time, recreation, and supple- 
mentary reading—activities that no longer can be separated from 
the present program of education? The need is for more personal 
acquaintance with all printed and visual materials. Every bit of time 
spent in reading can be used profitably with the children in count- 
less ways all thru the school day. By the same token, extra time for 
reading pays dividends to the book selector in more seasoned judg- 
ment and discrimination. 
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If every teacher could thus participate in book selection for an 
elementary school, the library services would be extensively inte- 
grated with the goals of the whole educational program. It is true, 
however, adjustments will have to be made in teaching loads before 
more practical book selection methods can be realized in some ele- 
mentary schools. Even in situations where a trained librarian super- 
vises library service, the classroom teacher’s contribution to the pro- 
gram of selecting books has great potential value. As teachers become 
more familiar with the field of children’s literature, their guidance of 
children’s reading will become more sound and productive. Further, 
their influence will reach the homes, communities, editors, and 
writers. 


SOURCES OF HELP 


It is not essential to introduce a trade book right off the press into 
a school library. If a month or two elapses between its publication date 
and the school’s acquisition, this time allotted for book reviewing 
may eventually mean money wisely expended and more books. Selec- 
tion of current books might begin with a careful study of publishers’ 
catalogs; announcements from wholesale book houses; current lists 
of state education and library extension departments; book review 
sections in educational periodicals and in a few of the more important 
newspapers; the Library Journal’s semimonthly ‘““New Books Ap- 
praised: Children’s Books”; and the Horn Book’s “Booklist.” Two 
information sources on the new books published within a limited 
time are the Publishers’ Weekly and Retail Bookseller. One or the 
other of these periodicals is usually accessible at the public library if 
the elementary school does not subscribe. 

The titles that appear best suited to the school library or class- 
room collections are checked and ordered on approval. More and 
more, book stores and book jobbers are cooperating with schools in 
sending trade books on approval. Most state library extension 
agencies are sources of exhibit or loan collections of new books. 
These “traveling libraries” of new books consist of complimentary 
copies submitted by the publishers who contribute to the American 
Library Association’s book production committee. These exhibit 
books are constantly on the move and they show every evidence of 
being used. Reading of exhibit books is encouraged so that the best 
titles in a given school situation may be selected for permanent 
acquisition. 
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State school library supervisors are eager to make these books 
available to classroom teachers, librarians, and other groups. In some 
communities it is possible to borrow the books from the public library 
or, as in some cases in this area, arrangements can be made to read 
books in the nearest bookstore. These are only a few of the ways in 
which librarians may review a book before purchasing it. 


THE SELECTION PROCESS 


After the books have been read by as many people as time permits, 
they can then be reviewed at a meeting of the entire faculty. The 
children’s librarian of the public library may be invited. Children are 
asked to participate as well, but local conditions will dictate to what 
extent. Differences of opinion often call for a rereading, but usually 
a satisfactory book order is resolved from such a discussion. The 
library budget, local standards, and the educational program will 
determine the number of books to be purchased and the number of 
current booklists to be consulted. 

For selecting replacements or the basic stock for a new library, the 
same procedures apply but with variations in the booklists and aids. 
Of invaluable service in this connection is the Children’s Catalog 
which contains hundreds of books reviewed by professional experts 
with analytical descriptions and starred titles for first purchase. Also 
helpful is Snow’s Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. A 
new list is the Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools by 
Berner and Sacra, published in January 1950. The U. S. Office of 
Education’s 500 Books for Children by Nora Beust is a most desira- 
ble aid but, again, it has to be consulted with its 1940 publication date 
in mind. Guides to subject areas covered in trade and textbooks are 
Rue’s Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades and Subject Index 
to Books for Intermediate Grades. Altho the subject index covers 
the major part of the work, the lists of books indexed include books 
chosen from the study of curriculums thruout the country. These 
references still serve as checklists. The books are read and evaluated 
in the light of present conditions, the curriculum, current materials 
that may supersede earlier titles, style, illustrations, format, and age 
range. The maturity, broader interests, and wider experience of 
elementary school children in today’s world are definite factors that 
must be reckoned with. 

There remain many supplementary aids that are basic equipment 
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for all book selectors. Some of the most frequently used are the 
following: 

Bequest of Wings, by Annis Duff 

Books, Children, and Men, by Paul Hazard; trans. by Marguerite 

Mitchell 

Children and Books, by May H. Arbuthnot 

From Rollo to Tom Sawyer, by Alice Jordan 

Illustrators of Children’s Books, by Mahoney, Latimer, and Folmsbee 

My Roads to Childhood, by A. C. Moore 

Reading with Children, by Anne T. Eaton 

The Story Behind Modern Books, by Elizabeth R. Montgomery 

The Saturday Review of Literature. 


There are others of course. The American Library Association 
published a pamphlet in 1945 entitled Book Selection for Children 
and Young People, which serves as a bibliography of aids for ele- 
mentary and junior high-school grades. Everyone working in an 
active book selection program has his favorite tools, but one is the 
favorite of everyone—the Horn Book Magazine. Published six times 
a year, this magazine is indispensable to anyone working with chil- 
dren’s books and reading. Here is the best in critical and evaluative 
material on trends in children’s literature. It contains articles on and 
about authors and illustrators, book reviews, and original stories. 


THE WoORLD’s GREATEST RESOURCE 


There is no short cut or magic carpet going the way of book selec- 
tion. Instead, there is hard, inspiring work in this service to enrich 
life for all children. The elementary school offers to the classroom 
teacher and the librarian the opportunity of working with the world’s 
greatest resource—a resource whose potential capacity cannot be 
determined in cold facts or figures by anyone. 


Children have a definite feeling for books and they have standards 
for judging their books although they may not be able to define their 
standards clearly. They like books which stir the imagination, books 
with plenty of humor, books which express the kinds of experiences 
they would like to have, books of excitement and books which ex- 
press a conviction of real decency, of courage and of honesty in the 
characters. 


—JEWEL GARDINER and LEO B. BAISDEN, Administering Library Service 
in the Elementary School, American Library Association, 1941. 
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Interpreting Library Materials 


By ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Librarian, Casis Elementary School 
Austin, Texas 


OMPETENT interpretation of materials is an essential element of 
+ effective school library service. However, instructional materials 
are appearing in such abundance and are so varied in quality that 
they now present a real problem for a librarian in the selection and 
analysis of the library collection. These materials assume different 
roles and values within the context of various school situations. For a 
child the appeal factors and their relation to his current interests will 
loom large. A teacher may use the same materials to enrich some 
area of the curriculum. In guidance they serve to reinforce a child’s 
value attitudes and to help him in participating more effectively in 
group relationships that are paramount in the growing-up process. 
And sometimes the season of the year or an event in the school calen- 
dar will draw materials together in an entirely new way. 

Because of these multiple aspects of instructional materials and the 
need to interpret them fully for future usefulness, cataloging is no 
longer a simple author-subject-title process. Each newly acquired 
item must be carefully evaluated in terms of its potential roles in a 
particular school. The result should be a greatly extended and more 
adequately functioning catalog. To accomplish this, the school librar- 
ian must be familiar with her curriculum; the needs, problems, and 
interests of children; and the reading program of the school. 

Aware of the potentialities of instructional materials and desirous 
of promoting their maximum use, the Materials Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’ has developed a program of evaluation and analy- 
sis that may be suggestive of a procedure in school library cataloging. 
The majority of its materials are received from publishers as issued 
and represent a fairly wide coverage of the current output. Using the 
resources of a large university—reading clinic, laboratory-school per- 
sonnel, and many subject specialists—the Center’s staff has tried to 
evaluate and analyze its materials in terms of all possible aspects and 


1 Now the University of Chicago Center for Children’s Books. 
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functions. The results of this evaluative process are evident in the 
Center’s highly flexible but detailed catalog. Results are also made 
available in part to schools and libraries thru the Bulletin of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Center distributed monthly. Some aspects of the process 
can be adapted to cataloging in any school library. 


FIvE TYPES OF APPRAISAL 


Materials are appraised according to five main analytical ap- 
proaches: (a) subjects, (b) uses, (c) appeals, (d) developmental 
values, and (e) maturity levels. Analysis by subjects is obvious and 
requires little explanation. Frequently a book’s subjects are suffi- 
cient to designate any of the other approaches and no further inter- 
pretation is necessary. However, in many cases the future value of a 
piece of material can be greatly enhanced by extending the analysis. 

Analysis by use means listing the material under specific units, 
special events, and activities in the school program, as well as by 
various out-of-school and community activities important in child 
development. Units on city life, art appreciation, assembly programs, 
and Halloween would be examples. Naturally, analysis by use will 
vary from school to school. 

The clues to appeals in books are frequently expressed in the sub- 
ject headings but many times some less obvious Yactors motivate 
curiosity or interest. These are important selling qualities that librar- 
ians and classroom teachers can use effectively in reading guidance if 
they study new books in terms of the appeals of other titles of estab- 
lished popularity or in terms of the current requests of their readers. 
When new books are placed with popular titles in the catalog accord- 
ing to less obvious appeals, a child may be led to read more widely 
and thus defeat some of the “reading-in-a-rut” that now exists. The 
Cinderella theme, weak ones prevailing, mystery-solving, and odys- 
seys are story patterns that have universal appeal and yet analysis 
by subject would not reveal them. Grouping by such common denom- 
inators will relate books of a wide variety that straight subject head- 
ings fail to do. For example, some books obviously contain elements 
of the comics and yet are of much better quality. The use of comics 
as an appeal heading in the catalog has been very effective in moti- 
vating wider and more discriminating reading among children who 
are chronic addicts to the comics. Another helpful device is to indi- 
cate the maturity level on each card. With this as guidance, a child’s 
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reading may mature even tho he is choosing books within the same 
range of appeal. 

Developmental values are those elements in children’s books that 
contribute to the growing-up process. A book, particularly fiction, 
often reflects problem-solving, relationships, and value-building that 
are a necessary part of child life. If the appeal of plot and characters 
is sufficiently strong, the reader experiences vicariously the situations 
and events of a book and tends to apply them to his own needs and 
attitudes. At present, child study is being emphasized in the school 
program but developmental values in literature are not receiving 
their just attention. Therefore, the librarian and teacher as well as 
the parent should be cognizant of these elements when evaluating 
materials. The prime ones and those less obvious should be brought 
out in the catalog. The Chicago Center has developed a list of devel- 
opmental values which is distributed to subscribers of the Bulletin of 
the Children’s Book Center. New titles reviewed in the Bulletin have 
the major values enumerated for each. This list of headings can also 
be used by librarians in cataloging the materials in their own collec- 
tions. 

The maturity level of a book is a composite of all of the above 
factors plus the application perhaps of one of the readability formu- 
las. If we consider the age or grade for which the appeals, develop- 
mental values, and the uses of a book are most appropriate and add 
to this the score on a readability scale, the result is a pretty fair esti- 
mate of a book’s maturity level. When the readability level of a book 
is considerably below the maturity level, as indicated by appeals, 
values, and uses, this should be noted since it provides effective read- 
ing material for the mature pupil who is having reading difficulty. 


NoTEsS ON CATALOG CARDS 


Notes about the book should appear on each card in the catalog. If 
such notes are merely descriptive, they give little help in selecting 
materials for a practical situation. Therefore, notes should be phrased 
in such a way as to indicate how the book will contribute to a unit, 
provide values, or appeal to the reader in terms of the headings under 
which it is listed. The Bulletin has its evaluative notes printed in such 
a way that they can be clipped and pasted on cards or in the books 
themselves. 
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To further clarify the type of analysis described above, let us take 
the popular Newbery winner, Caddie Woodlawn (Brink), and see 
how it might appear in the catalog of an elementary-school library. 
A unit card like the following would be used for each heading: 





a 


F Brink, Carol Ryrie 
Caddie Woodlawn; illus. by Kate Seredy. 
gr. 6-8 Macmillan, 1935. 
270 p. illus. 
5.6 
(Lorge) 

Wisconsin pioneer life, 1863-66. 11-year-old Caddie, the 
connecting link between an older and younger brother, 
gradually drops her tomboy ways and assumes an accepta- 
ble role of a growing girl. Family relations, sibling rivalry, 
and attitude toward Indians well handled. Good picture 
of opportunities in democratic America. Frontier adven- 
tures, Caddie’s bravery, vivid character portrayal, and 
humorous narrative will appeal to both sexes. 











In addition to the author and title cards, entries might be as follows: 


Uses: Pioneer life (Unit) Appeals: Adventure 

Civil War (Unit) Humor of predicaments 
Wisconsin, 1863-66 and solution 

Values Heroic roles for children 

(General): Adolescence—sex role Values 
Democratic understanding (Minor): Keeping a confidence, p. 
Family relations 3, 99, 242 
Intergroup understanding Older-younger children, p. 
Value building 204-205 


The general developmental values are the ones that are germane to 
the main plot of the story. The minor values are present within 
certain incidents which can be lifted out of the context of the story 
for specific uses in guidance. Paging should be given for minor 
values. 

To enable the catalog user to identify correctly the different types 
of headings and to avoid confusion with traditional subject headings, 
the Chicago Center finds it wise to designate each type in some 
special way. Subjects are in black capitals, appeals in black lower 
case and underscored, uses in red capitals, and values in red lower 
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case letters. Guide cards interpreting the headings are placed in the 
front of each catalog drawer. 


CAN TIME BE FouND? 


The analytical process described here is not a simple one. In fact, 
it is a continuous process even with items already cataloged. New 
demands on library materials cannot always be foreseen and so re- 
evaluation in the light of these demands will produce new entries in 
the catalog and additional headings for old material. Such a thoro 
type of cataloging raises several problems. Can the librarian find 
sufficient time for such an analysis and still function adequately in 
the rich service program expected of her? Has she the background to 
do this type of analysis? Is there not a danger of carrying this anal- 
ysis too far beyond the legitimate needs of her school? There seem 
to be three answers to these problems. 

The first is the service that regional materials centers can offer. 
Strategically placed in close relationship to the producers of instruc- 
tional materials and to the resources of a large university, they have 
the opportunity to survey the field, sift out the valuable items, and 
analyze them in terms of their potential usefulness in school and 
child development programs. If the results of their analyses could be 
made available to local school and library systems, it would greatly 
facilitate and improve the cataloging of materials for the elementary- 
school librarian. 

A second step in solving the problems of an effective modern analy- 
sis of materials is centralized cataloging within a school system or by 
an appropriate unit of library organization. This centralized service 
is one part of a program of acquisition and processing of materials 
for a group of schools. It is already being accomplished in some areas. 
It may be provided by the board of education or emanate from the 
city or county library. In whatever way it is developed, the catalogers 
must be well informed on the school program and the needs of 
modern children. Even here, utilization of the services of the regional 
materials center will be a great aid in both the selection and catalog- 
ing of materials. ) 

If a pattern for centralized processing of materials is not feasible, 
the third possibility is cooperative cataloging. A group of librarians 
whose collections have common elements may set up this cooperative 
arrangement or a librarian may enlist the aid of her faculty and 
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pupils in discovering the potentialities in new materials. Faculty par- 
ticipation gives classroom teachers an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with new materials in their field and to better integrate 
them with their teaching programs. Children as evaluators might be 
of less certain quality but they enjoy the chance to read new books 
during their library hours and will gladly tell why they like them. 
Here also is a good learning situation. Pupils have practice in ex- 
pressing themselves in discussion and the librarian can detect devel- 
opmental values by noting how the children relate themselves to the 
characters and situations in books. In fact, this cooperative plan, 
skilfully handled, can take on the aspects of good library service 
rather than cataloging per se. 

It is evident that each item of material will be represented by a 
large number of cards in the catalog. As has been stated before, these 
cards should be of the unit type so that all of the analytical informa- 
tion can appear on each card. Cataloging time can be saved by using 
printed cards or, if this is too expensive, some sort of multigraphing 
machine for card size can be used. Hand machines using small wax 
stencils are available for as little as $15. There is always a danger, 
especially at first, that this detailed analysis will be overdone and the 
catalog will be filled with many unnecessary cards. This was true at 
the Chicago Center but time, experience, and subsequent demands 
on the catalog served as adequate controls. As has been stated previ- 
ously, the nature of a book’s usefulness varies from school to school, 
but when the librarian knows her group and school program, it is 
not difficult to interpret materials in terms of day-by-day service. It 
is better to err on the side of too detailed cataloging than to accept 
indiscriminately the headings assigned by a cataloger who is not in 
direct contact with a specific school situation. 


LEARNING To USE THE EXPANDED CATALOG 


There may be some anxiety about the complexity of this catalog as 
a tool of learning for children. It would certainly be confusing if we 
tried to teach children all of its details and intricacies but this is 
scarcely necessary. Frequently lessons on the card catalog confuse 
children by containing too much. Sometimes it seems as tho the 
librarian wants to make catalogers of the pupils rather than intelli- 
gent catalog users. If library lessons are integrated with daily learn- 
ing situations and only information that is actually needed at the time 
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is taught, there will be no occasion for confusion because intelligent 
catalog use then becomes a cumulative affair. The catalog is one of 
the most important tools in the library and must serve its whole 
public. Its service to the faculty should not be weakened by attempts 
to make it too “simple” for efficiency. 

Altho this discussion has been limited largely to books, the con- 
cepts presented can be applied with some modification to all types 
of instructional materials. Each phase of interpretation would have 
definite value in the audio-visual area. The program could not be 
effected all at once, but any librarian can make a modest start. She 
will find it well worth her efforts because a catalog that reveals all 
kinds of materials germane to a specific purpose is a basic tool of 
good service. 





Kansas Teacher, Topeka, Kansas 
If the appeal of plot and characters is sufficiently strong, the reader 
experiences vicariously the situations and events of a book and tends 


to apply them to his own needs and attitudes. 
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Choosing Books: A Cooperative Program 


By MATE GRAYE HUNT 


Assistant Director, Department of Librarianship 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OON AFTER the Christmas holidays and again early in May, the 
Book Selection Committee meets for a discussiow of books to be 
ordered for the library. The principal of this large elementary school 
has divided his faculty into broad subject-area groups with one repre- 
sentative from each group as a member of the Book Selection Com- 
mittee. Armed with standard aids and special lists provided by the 
librarian, these small groups had met earlier and made tentative lists 
of books (fiction and nonfiction) in their respective fields. 


AGREE, DISAGREE, OR CHALLENGE! 


Three-by-five inch cards are used, one title to a card, with com- 
plete bibliographic information. One sentence or more as an annota- 
tion is included as evidence for consideration. As a member of the 
committee presents his titles one by one, every other member is 
expected to ask questions, agree, disagree, or challenge the book. 
When a title is finally chosen for the purchase file, the card is 
marked “O.K.” and given to the librarian. Those rejected are kept 
by the committee member to avoid duplication at future meetings. 
Economy is not the chief item in the consideration of a title. Alloca- 
tion of the funds has been made in advance on the basis of curricu- 
lum needs, the philosophy of the school, the methods of teaching, 
and the use made of the library books. 

The principal, who is an ardent advocate of the usefulness and in- 
fluence of carefully selected books, acts as a committee member and 
submits the list requested by the faculty for their own use. Generally 
these are technical books but on some occasions such titles as Jesse 
Stuart’s The Thread That Runs So True’ or Lucile Rosenheim’s 
Kathie, the New Teacher’ are included. 


1Stuart, Jesse. The Thread That Runs So True. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1949, 293 p. 
2 Rosenheim, Lucile. Kathie, the New Teacher. New York: Julian Messner, 1949. 195 p. 
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STUDENTS SUPPORT THEIR CHOICES 

The students have their desires expressed by a member of the stu- 
dent library staff who has carefully compiled the requests submitted 
by fellow students. As might be expected, fiction ranks highest on 
their list. In support of his suggested titles, the committee member 
has already checked for inclusion in the above mentioned aids and 
has prepared the report accordingly. To save himself this chore he 
may have diplomatically directed the student who made the request 
to do this bit of research. This latter step will often result in the 
student’s submitting a desirable title for a less desirable one. Thus, 
he censors his own request. There are times when titles not on any 
of the lists may be included on the final purchase list because of a 
special need for that particular book. The book selection aids and 
lists are dependable guides but all selections are not confined to them. 

The committee member representing the kindergarten and primary 
group is ready with her list of picture books and other easy books 
along with reasons for choosing each of them. The representative of 
the language arts group is chiefly concerned with recreational read- 
ing—books that are gates to lands of pleasure. She, as well as other 
members of the committee, is not limited either to fiction or nonfic- 
tion. Adventure stories, mysteries, travel, human and intercultural 
relationships, folklore—any field is open for consideration. 


OLtp Books IN New CLOTHES 


New books usually constitute the greater part of the file of re- 
quests but reprints and new editions in their attractive format often 
come in for a well-deserved share of the discussion. Such beautiful 
editions as Spyri’s Heidi, illustrated by William Sharp; Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by Lynd Ward; and Collodi’s Adven- 
tures of Pinocchio, illustrated by Fritz Kredel, all in the de luxe 
edition of the Grosset and Dunlap “Illustrated Junior Library,” 
deserve a place in any library. Other much desired editions of old 
favorites are Mark Twain’s Adventures of Tom Sawyer, illustrated 
by Norman Rockwell; Stevenson’s Treasure Island, illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth; MacDonald’s At the Back of the North Wind, illus- 
trated by Jessie Wilcox Smith; and Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, illustrated by John Tenniel. Occasionally an expensive 
edition is presented for consideration, such as the Jean Hersholt 
translation of Andersen’s Fairy Tales with illustrations by Fritz 
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Kredel. The esthetic value of a beautiful book sometimes is suffi- 
cient argument for the approval of a title. 

A question that frequently arises is how many copies of one title 
may be bought thru the library funds. Supplementary and reference 
materials are necessary and are in constant demand. What is the 
library’s responsibility? This question is easily settled by referring 
to the policy concerning it which was set by the committee early in 
the year. According to particular needs that arise because of projects 
or other activities, the number of copies of one title may vary from 
two to 10. Beyond that number, they are bought thru the textbook 
fund because in quantity numbers such books become classroom 
equipment. 


ALL Fre_tps ARE REPRESENTED 


Other committee members represent science, the fine and indus- 
trial arts, shops, physical education, and extracurriculum activities. 
The same procedure is continued until all cards have been considered 
and the titles chosen for purchase. 

Altho this method of book selection is used in a large, depart- 
mentalized school, it may be used just as effectively in a small school 
with a limited budget. The advantages of such a program are wide- 
spread and far-reaching. Every member of the faculty has a working 
knowledge of the important “tools” of book selection that are the 
result of years of experience and study on the part of many teachers 
and librarians. Another advantage derived from this type of coopera- 
tive book selection is that all faculty members, the student body, 
and the administrators become aware of the fact that they have an 
important stake in the library, its equipment, and its many ramifica- 
tions of service. Only when this philosophy pervades the entire school 
does the library cease to be her library, meaning the librarian in her 
cloister. Instead it becomes our library, a good place to go where 
books are fun. 


Teachers and public librarians must meet on a common ground of 
mutual interest and friendliness if library service to school children is 
to be what it should be. 


—Schools and Public Libraries, Report of the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the American Library Association, 1941, 
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Evaluating Books for Children 


By JOSEPHINE K. DILLON 


Librarian, Hazeldell Elementary School 
Cleveland, Obio 


f fer BOOK collection is a library’s ammunition. It differs from the 
army variety in that it certainly should not be kept dry, but is 
like it in needing to be without duds, completely usable, and ready at 
hand. Selecting the books is a task for a professionally trained and 
professionally active librarian, involving, as it does, informed evalua- 
tion, balance, and suitability to the individual situation. 

Our school library is a part of the public library system and shares 
in the responsibility for evaluation of all children’s books listed as 
approved for the city. Books that are being examined for first pur- 
chase are distributed for review from a central headquarters depart- 
ment to the various school and children’s room librarians. Titles 
likely to arouse differences of opinion are often reviewed by three or 
more persons. Then at a monthly meeting the reviews are read and 
discussed, the books themselves examined, and orders are taken for 
those approved. The decision to buy or not to buy is left to each 
individual librarian, within the limits of approved titles and budget. 


QUALITIES OF Goop Books 


The points considered in evaluating a book for library use vary 
with its subject and the use expected of it. For an informational book, 
accuracy is of first importance, and to insure this, it is checked by the 
reviewer with other books that have been found authoritative, or 
with an expert in the field. Such a book also is examined for organi- 
zation of subjectmatter, clarity, directness of language and presenta- 
tion, illustrative features, indexing, and suitability to the age and 
grade of the children likely to need it. Story and picture books for 
primary children are checked for simplicity, specific appeal, whole- 
someness of tone, and quality of the illustrations. Fiction is expected 
to be well written around convincing characters who come alive in 
action that is consistent and absorbing without being sensational. It 
is also expected to be ethically sound in attitude. With all books, 
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physical make-up is important. Type, format, and binding are 
checked with great care. 


MEETINGS 


Meetings for all librarians are held on the first Wednesday morn- 
ing of each month. The school librarian’s absence from her post at 
this time is considered a necessity in view of the importance of intelli- 
gent selection of books thru exchange of opinion and actual examina- 
tion. 

In addition, elementary-school librarians alone get together in late 
afternoon or early evening meetings at irregular intervals. These are 
held about once every two months, often as dinner meetings. Books 
as well as other matters pertaining especially to the elementary- 
school situation are discussed informally. Suggestions are made of 
titles found useful in relation to the curriculum, and suggestions are 
considered for the elimination of other books. 


Best SOURCES 


These practices presuppose a library that is already a going con- 
cern. When a new library is to be opened, the initial collection is 
selected from certain standard lists, with additional titles chosen 
from books already on the approved city list which have been found 
useful in relation to our own local curriculum and the demands of 
our borrowers. 

The following standard lists are used as our sources: 

The Children’s Catalog. This is issued every five years, with annual 
supplements in the interim. It contains thousands of titles, with 
annotations, compiled from the suggestions and votes of selected 
school and children’s librarians thruout the nation. Listings are by 
author, title, and subject. Grade levels are suggested as well as simple 
classification by the Dewey system. The Caéalog is sold on a service 
basis. 

Adventuring with Books (Clark). An annotated and graded list 
of books suggesting supplementary reading materials in the ele- 
mentary schools, intended to contribute to the literary, cultural, and 
social backgrounds of today’s children, as well as to furnish sheer 
enjoyment. 

Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades and Subject 
Index to Books for the Primary Grades (Rue). These are not critical 
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lists, but are useful guides to acceptable material on all subjects 
usually covered in an elementary school. 

Book reviews in the following periodicals are consulted in evaluat- 
ing and selecting current titles: Booklist ; Elementary English; Horn 
Book Magazine. 

For reference books, especially subscription sets which present a 
colossal reviewing task, dependence is placed upon the Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 

All or most of these tools for selection may be found and used at 
any standard public library. In all of them the reviews and recom- 
mendations are written by persons experienced in the selection and 
use of library books for children, and are often a composite of opin- 
ions from reviewers in various fields and from different parts of the 
country. 

First suggestions of new titles to be added come from various 
sources. A book may come to the attention of someone thru a review 
read either in one of the professional sources listed above or in a gen- 
eral periodical. It may be noted in a publisher’s catalog; in rare cases 
the book itself may come for examination from a publisher; or it may 
be suggested by a teacher. Whenever possible, a classroom teacher’s 
suggestion should result in the book being made available for him, 
since if he is already familiar with it, he will probably use it inten- 
sively and enthusiastically. 

But none of these suggestions should be accepted blindly. Even 
the professional reviews, and certainly the general ones, may not be 
slanted toward a specific need in a particular school. Publishers’ ad- 
vertisements are designed to sell books, not to evaluate them. And the 
teacher who suggests a title may not have examined the book per- 
sonally, but may be passing on someone else’s information. Teachers 
should not have to be responsible for keeping the library up to date. 
They have other pressing tasks. They do not have frequent access to 
pertinent book information or the opportunity to exchange opinions 
on comparative values of various titles. Book selection is the librar- 
ian’s task. She is expected to be the book specialist in the building. 

The intrinsic merit of a book is not the only factor to be considered 
in its selection. It must fill a need and have a place in a balanced 
collection. Balance, therefore, is another important consideration 
in book selection. The budget sets the bounds of the total purchase, 
and within the total, each subject, each field of pupil interest, and 
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each level of difficulty must have a share. Even if a Utopia without a 
budget limit could be conceived, the available shelving space would 
be a confining factor. If books are to be used and appreciated they 
must be in plain view at all times. 


ROTATING BOOK ORDERS 


In our library, in addition to the order for new titles given at the 
monthly meeting described above, we have a quarterly rotating book 
order, designed largely for replacement of much-used books that 
have proved their usefulness by wearing out. Each month of the 
quarter this order covers a different field. One order is composed of 
books for children in primary grades, including picture and story 
books; easy-reading, informational books related to primary units; 
and some primary readers for beginners. 

Another month, informational books are ordered, both in the 
school subject fields and in the fields of children’s personal interests. 
It is not enough to have material on flying when that subject comes 
up in science classes; we also buy books on model airplanes for the 
boys to use at home. When the sixth grade studies the Westward 
Movement, dozens of stirring biographies are in demand, as well as 
fiction laid in that dramatic era. 

The third order is for fiction, partly for background reading and 
partly for recreation. We watch constantly for more good stories of 
children’s personal problems in order to cooperate in our school’s 
experiment on improving intergroup relations, rejecting many of 
those advertised because of a sentimental approach or a wrong 
emphasis. Hardest of all to find are stories, exciting and manly but 
very easy to read, for our overgrown, retarded readers, most of 
whom are boys. Even when we are willing to subordinate literary 
merit to readability these books are difficult to find. Such titles are 
not usually found in standard lists; they must be hunted down. The 
American Adventure group of titles has been a recent help in meet- 
ing this problem. 

In preparing each of these orders, the present collection is ex- 
amined for gaps that need filling, as well as for signs of oversupply 
in any one category. The pupil enrolment at various levels also 
must be considered in preserving a reasonable balance in the number 
of books available. 
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SELECTING MAGAZINES 


Selection of children’s periodicals is another task requiring specific 
information and an awareness of change. Publishing magazines for 
children is not often financially profitable because of their low ad- 
vertising value, and, therefore, one or another goes out of existence 
rather frequently. Their direction or their quality may change sud- 





Christian Science Monitor staff photo 


The book collection is a library’s ammunition. 


denly, too, with a change of ownership. It is advisable for the school 
librarian, before ordering, to examine at a public library recent issues 
of magazines not familiar to her. Any given list recommended might 
soon be outdated. 


No SUBSTITUTE FOR READING 


Dependence upon standard lists, upon valid reviews, and upon 
discussion and examination of books is a necessary factor in book 
selection. But the use of any of these aids is always a second choice. 
There is no adequate substitute for reading the book. Whatever 
fraction of the librarian’s book collection she can thus absorb will 
be the part that she will either be most unerring in discarding or 
will use most effectively. 
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Building a Basic Book Collection 


By MIRIAM BRALEY SNOW 


Campus-School Librarian and Associate Professor 
of Library Science 

Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham, Washington 


FTER ALL, it is not the card catalog or the charging system, not 

the attractive room or its physical features, that make a school 

library. Desirable as each is, it is the book collection itself which is 
all important. 

There are hundreds of books for boys and girls published every 
year, and all are not equally good. Some have estimated that less 
than 10 percent are worth purchasing for small school libraries. The 
problem of finding the best is bewildering. One cannot depend en- 
tirely on the catalogs and the sales representatives of the publishers 
because they are naturally interested in selling their products. Many 
principals and teachers of small schools, facing a seemingly hopeless 
task of starting a new library or of reorganizing an old one, have 
turned to the teachers colleges for assistance. I, as campus-school 
librarian in a college of education, have helped on many occasions. 


STARTING WITH EMpTy SHELVES 


To start from scratch is easy. The principal with empty shelves 
in a new school first should order Snow’s Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades and purchase every book listed in it. He will 
be getting a thousand carefully selected books designed to meet 
general needs in both the informational and recreational fields. The 
list, completely revised every few years, is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, National Education Association, and Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. The librarians of many small 
schools across the country have helped build it. 

In addition to this list, there are more comprehensive ones from 
which books should be chosen to meet the unique needs of a partic- 
ular school. Teachers can use these with assurance that information 
given covers all the best books available. One of the most valuable of 
these comprehensive lists is the Children’s Catalog which includes, 
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with its annual supplements, several thousand titles, all arranged 
alphabetically under author, title, and subject. Its very size makes 
the cost look prohibitive; however, a sliding scale, depending on 
the size of school, gives a price advantage to small schools. It is 
particularly helpful if teachers wish to order many books on a 
definite subject. For a large school the list is all but indispensable; 
for a small one, it is very desirable, especially after a basic book col- 
lection has been obtained. 

The Rue indexes—Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades 
and Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades—also are im- 
portant. They may be used to locate material about specific subjects 
on which there may be entire books or only a few pages available. 
Both indexes can be helpful in ordering as well. Being based on a 
careful study of the curriculums in outstanding elementary schools 
over the country, they suggest lists of books which best meet cur- 
riculum needs. 

Of course, the lists suggested by state departments of education 
are usually free. Learn about the one issued in your state. Who 
compiled it? Many states now employ supervisors, consultants, ad- 
visers, or other specialists for their school libraries and the majority 
of such lists are excellent. How often is it published? Does it have 
special features? You will frequently find listed in it local material 
that is difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


CAN PUPILS AND TEACHERS HELP? 


Uncontrolled teacher and pupil participation in book selection can 
be dangerous. Frequently, when learning of an imminent book order, 
teachers will hastily search the Sunday supplements of newspapers 
for the last month and make recommendations entirely on the basis 
of reviews found therein. Sometimes they wander into poorly stocked 
local bookstores and select the most expensive books with little re- 
gard to their contents. One of my prized possessions is a copy of a 
list of titles which children in a nearby rural school, entrusted with 
the book budget money for the year, bought from the shelves of such 
a local store. Only two of the 25 choices were recognized. The rest 
had such fascinating titles as The Amazing Bank Robbery and Who 
Stole the Jewels? Of course, provision should be made for teachers 
to participate. Occasionally, children can help too. But they face a 
difficult task unless they limit their choices to books already culled 
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from the thousands available. Promising titles should be selected 
tentatively from approved lists and later the books can be actually 
examined by individual teachers in bookstores or in public libraries. 


BUILDING A WELL-ROUNDED COLLECTION 


Let us assume your collection has been started. As you will want 
it to be as well rounded as possible, get Snow’s Basic Book Collec- 
tion for Elementary Grades, compare it with books on hand, and 


_ order books in subjects where you are short. Then, add from the Rue 


Indexes and the Children’s Catalog other books as your needs re- 
quire or as funds permit. 

These are basic, well-established procedures. There are, at the 
same time, other lists that are valuable, especially for specific pur- 
poses. Among them is the Bibliography of Books for Children pub- 
lished by the Association for Childhood Education every other year. 
The National Council of Teachers of English is preparing a new 
edition of its Reading for Fun. Also there is Anne Eaton’s book 
Treasure for the Taking (lists of books on many informal subjects) 
which is a companion volume of her Reading with Children, a splen- 
did discussion of children’s books. The American Library Associa- 
tion’s Right Book for the Right Child is very helpful to the remedial 
teacher because of its careful objective grading of vocabulary and 
sentence structure. May Hill Arbuthnot’s Children and Books is a 
virtual treasure house of suggestions for all teachers. 

Once a good basic collection has been established one can afford 
to be interested in the newest books being published. There are 
many reviews available but one of the best is the page or two de- 
voted to children’s books in the Booklist which is issued twice a 
month by the American Library Association. These reviews are 
critical, mentioning weaknesses as well as strong points of books and 
offering comparisons with others in the same field. Teachers enjoy 
the Horn Book Magazine with its delightful articles about authors 
and illustrators and its descriptive notes about new books. 


ORDERING AND BINDINGS 


A few other pertinent suggestions might be helpful. If possible. 
books should be ordered several times during the year rather than 
at one time. If there must be a single annual order, it is well to be 
certain that book selection goes on continually, that it does not be- 
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.. . the book collection . . . is all important. 


come a last-minute ordeal for teachers. Many schools find it ad- 
vantageous to buy from large wholesale houses where stocks are 
much larger than can be found in local bookstores. 

Many are finding that bindings of some books for small children 
in particular are inadequate. Paper covered boards and poor sewing 
necessitate rebinding almost immediately. Some publishers are al- 
ready furnishing, at a slightly increased cost, “library editions” in 
reenforced bindings. A recent bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation’ provides a list of children’s books which should be bought 
prebound for library use because of their present inadequate bind- 
ings. 

Following this general pattern, an interested principal and his 
faculty, without trained assistance, can establish and even maintain 
an excellent collection of books—the first indispensable step in 
creating a library. | 


1 American Library Association. “Inadequate Bindings of Children’s Books.” ALA 
Bulletin 44: 123-27; April 1950. 
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eS CHAPTER FIVE 


Organizing and Housing 
Library Materials 


The organization of books and other 
library materials can follow many dif- 
ferent patterns. Some in use are well 
adapted to children of elementary- 
school age while others constitute a 
roadblock that discourages library use. 
Some schools favor the central collec- 
tion while others prefer individual 
classroom libraries. There are many 
who like a combination of both. Re- 
gardless of how materials are organized, 
the immediate goal is to bring children 
and books together as frequently and 
as effectively as possible. 

In planning library quarters, ad- 
ministrators and librarians are no 
longer content with just a room full of 
bookshelves. Functional designing is 
providing quarters in which children 
can work individually and in groups. 

This chapter also includes sugges- 
tions on cataloging, circulation routines, 
and other library mechanics. 







































Planning the Physical Requirements 


By F. W. FROSTIC! and LEONA M. HOUGH 


Superintendent of Schools and School Librarian 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


UNCTIONAL planning of any school facility must be based upon 
the educational needs of the children to be served. These needs 
are determined by a careful study of the interests, activities, and 
reactions of the children to be served; the basic educational philos- 
ophy of the school; the objectives of the educational plan; and the 
organization and administration of the instructional program. 
This article is concerned with the determination of physical re- 
quirements for an elementary-school library to meet the needs of 
the Thomas Jefferson Elementary School from kindergarten thru 
Grade VI, having an initial capacity of 850 students and an ultimate 
capacity of 1500. 
The educational requirements as determined call for: 


1. Providing adequate reference and recreational reading materials for 
all grades 

2. Providing a means whereby children may become familiar with library 
tools and library organization 

3. Helping children to acquire library habits at an early age which will 
carry over into high-school and adult life, thus encouraging both in- 
formational and recreational reading. 


It was further determined that the most efficient and economical 
means of satisfying these requirements was thru a centralized li- 
brary under the direction of a well-trained, full-time school librarian. 
Regular library classes, providing for full library experiences, were 
desired for Grades III thru VI. Library materials for homerooms 
were to be provided from kindergarten thru the second grade. This 
determination is in harmony with the educational organization which 
provides homerooms and specially trained homeroom teachers for 
the teaching of arithmetic, reading, spelling, writing, and language 
skills. It also harmonizes with our provision for specially trained 

1 After 50 years in education, 32 of which were in administration in Wyandotte, Mr. Frostic 


retired in July 1950. He is now engaged in educational consultation work and teaches part time 
at the University of Michigan and Wayne University. 
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ORGANIZING AND HOUSING MATERIALS 


teachers for science, music, art, health education, and library. One- 
half the student’s time each day is spent in the homeroom and 
one-half in specialized rooms. 

Location of the library—Since daily library classes are pro- 
grammed for Grades III thru VI, convenience and efficiency of 
student movement required that the library be located in the center 
of the ultimate area which will house the homerooms of these grades. 
The library, therefore, was placed on the second floor of the two- 
story section of the building, next to the point where the future 
addition will be built. A quiet atmosphere being considered highly 
conducive to library activities, this location was selected so as to be 
free from extraneous noises. Interior noises were reduced thru 
acoustical treatment of the rooms. 

Shape and size—The architectural design of the school building 
is distinctly modern. There were no apparent needs which required 
the library to be other than the normal rectangular shape of regular 
classrooms. Ease of supervision made this shape desirable. The 
room could be supervised from the central service desk or from 
the workroom desk, both of which offer an unimpeded view of the 
whole library (see diagram on p. 163). Alcoves were avoided because 
they are too difficult to supervise. 

The size of the main room was dictated by the following require- 
ments: 


1. The normal size of classes using the library would be 30. To provide 
for special groups and flexibility, a total student seating capacity of 44 
was provided. This capacity could be easily expanded to 50 if necessary. 
Students go to the library daily in class groups for reference work, recrea- 
tional reading, storytelling, or informal lessons on how to use books and 
libraries. . 

2. The library needed to be large enough to provide sufficient wall 
space for shelving to accommodate an adequate number of library books. 
The minimum number of books per student was set at five. However, the 
maximum number to be housed in the library need not include all books 
loaned to homerooms. At the ratio of eight books per lineal foot, the total 
shelf space needed was easily computed. 

3. The ratio of window space to the wall area also needed to be con- 
sidered. Directional glass block was used with a clear glass space below in 
order to give adequate intensity and distribution of natural light without 
glare. This left little or no pier space for shelving on the window side. 
The shelving, therefore, was distributed on the corridor side and the end 
walls. Stack distribution was rejected in favor of a larger floor area. 
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Taking into account these factors and the generally accepted 
ratio of 25 square feet of floor space per pupil, it was determined 
that a reading room space of 22 by 54 feet would be necessary. In 
addition to this, space would have to be provided for a combination 
workroom and conference room. 

Workroom area—A convenient workroom, which would include 
suitable storage space for various types of materials, was considered 
a necessity because: 


1. The librarian must have a place out of the reading room to do 
technical work such as cataloging, lettering, and the necessary mending of 
books. 

2. Space must be provided for students to help in pasting pockets in 
books, mounting pictures, and other library activities. 

3. Storage must be provided for new books waiting to be cataloged, for 
books infrequently used, for back numbers of magazines, and for audio- 
visual materials which are cataloged and distributed by the librarian. 

4. The librarian supervises the distribution of free textbooks and is 
responsible for their care and storage. Altho they are not a part of the 
library, they must be housed where they are easily accessible to the 
librarian. 

5. Occasionally students need a space for group work where they will not 
disturb the students in the main reading room. 


Considering the above factors, 280 lineal feet of shelving was 
provided in the workroom. This shelving is carried to the height of 
6 feet, 10 inches, since much of the material will be handled by 
adults. Material for students will be placed on lower shelves. 

Standard adjustable library shelving was used in the workroom 
and also in the reading room. No attempt was made to change or 
modify this equipment since it has been found to satisfy all require- 
ments for elementary library work. It is important that this type 
of equipment be made by specialists rather than by the general mill 
contractor, both from the standpoint of design and materials and 
also because of excellence of workmanship. It is essentially built-in 
furniture. One wall of the workroom has shelves equipped with 
doors (two to each 3-foot section) for the storage of textbooks. The 
distribution of this shelving is shown in the diagram. 

The workroom desk indicated in the diagram is of the normal 
single pedestal type, 32 by 42 by 30 inches high. An electric outlet 
near the desk makes this spot a convenient place for lettering books 
and for other clerical work. 
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A worktable is also provided as indicated in the drawing, 36 by 
72 by 29 inches, the top of which is covered with plastic so that 
paste and other materials may be easily removed. This table may 
also be used by small groups for project work when they wish to 
be separated from the main reading room. 

A storage cabinet for visual material is built-in as indicated. It is 
of sufficient size to care for all such material as will be required. A 
closet for wraps and the personal belongings of the librarian is also 
built-in. Between these two cabinets is a sink with hot and cold 
running water and a mirror. 

Reading room shelving—Adjustable shelving of the low type, 5 
feet 14 inch high with five book spaces, is used for books in the 
main reading room with the exception of those shelves in the parti- 
tion between the reading room and the workroom. These are 6 feet 
10 inches high with seven bookshelves. The low shelves place all 
books within the reach of elementary students. The higher shelves 
are for books used mainly by adults and for book displays. 

All open shelving is 8 inches deep with the bottom shelf tilted 
so as to make titles easily visible. All low shelving is recessed in the 
breather wall and has a 22 inch band of cork tackboard above it 
for the display of book jackets and other illustrative materials. 

All library shelving and furniture, both movable and built-in, 
were supplied by the same library contractor so that all finishes and 
materials are identical. 

Library charging desk—Books for school and home use must be 
checked out of the library by the librarian. Records of such transac- 
tions must be kept. Books being returned require temporary storage 
until shelved. A desk of convenient height and size was therefore 
required at a central point in the room. A standard library charging 
desk, 28 by 68 by 30 inches high, meets all these requirements. The 
chair provided for the desk is a revolving cushion type which is 
adjustable, comfortable, and easily turned in the different positions 
needed. 

Tables and chairs—Special designing is applied to all tables and 
chairs to fit specific library needs of children. Four rectangular 
tables, 36 by 72 inches, and four round tables, 48 inches in diameter, 
furnish seating for 40 students. Each of the circular tables may seat 
one additional student, increasing the total seating capacity to 44 
when necessary. The tables are arranged to provide the maximum 
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amount of aisle space and ease of movement, and to give the best 
distribution of light. As the diagram indicates, the placement of a 
round table near the card catalog makes for ease of movement 
around it. In the same manner, the round tables in the space 
between the central library desk and the workroom provide adequate 
space for traffic thru this area. Tables of two heights are used—26 
inches with 15-inch chairs and 28 inches with 16-inch chairs—so 
that all children may be seated comfortably. The legs of all tables 
and chairs are rounded on the outside. 

Card catalog—Children should become familiar at an early age 
with library tools and library organization. The card catalog is the 
short cut to finding books and locating information. Functional use 
dictated that the card catalog be centrally located for both students 
and librarian, that it be recessed in the breather wall so as not to 
occupy valuable room space, and that it be provided with sliding 
reference shelves upon which to rest the trays when in use. A 15- 





Thomas Jefferson Elementary School, Wyandotte, Michigan 


The tables are arranged to provide the maximum amount of aisle 
space and ease of movement. 
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drawer cabinet was therefore installed near the main entrance as 
shown in the diagram. The standard library card catalog case 
furnished by library supply houses is the most satisfactory one. 
Shelves for reference books are located above and below the card 
catalog. 

Chalk and bulletin board—A chalkboard is very convenient for 
the librarian when telling a story or when illustrating some phase 
of library organization. The board is a nuisance when not in use, to 
say nothing of its usual unsightly appearance. To overcome this 
objection, a combination chalkboard and bulletin board was de- 
signed to fit into the width of one section of the bookcases. The 
tackboard is normally facing the room. When the chalkboard is to 
be used, the door is merely swung open with the tackboard flat against 
the adjoining section of shelves. In this position the chalkboard is 
ready for use. The frame is heavily constructed and is supported by 
a heavy piano hinge all along one side. The shelves in the book 
section back of the combination door are used for book storage. 

Magazine rack—Studies of curriculum needs for magazines show 
that 25 to 30 satisfy the library needs of the average elementary 
school. A pocket-type rack to care for this number was constructed 
in a book section next to the combination bulletin board-chalkboard. 
The location of these facilities is especially convenient when deal- 
ing with groups for chalkboard instruction and for groups who 
desire to use the magazines without disturbing the other students 
in the reading room. 

Vertical files and book truck—The school library is the deposi- 
tory and distributing point for a large amount of reference material 
such as pictures, pamphlets, and clippings. A legal size, four-drawer 
vertical file is most convenient for filing this type of material. Addi- 
tional files can be added as needed. 

A book truck for the distribution of books about the library and 
to classrooms is a necessity. The truck should be light enough to 
be handled easily and strong enough to carry the load. Such a truck 
and file have been provided for this library. 

Heating and ventilation—In order to protect the health and com- 
fort of students, the heating and ventilating system is designed to 
conform to the best engineering practices. All radiation is recessed 
in such a manner as to make it disappear in the wall space under 
the windows. The vents and heating duct grills are rendered in- 
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conspicuous by painting or concealing them in the shelf spaces. 

Lighting—Natural lighting is provided thru the use of directional 
glass block in the upper part of the window areas. Clear glass areas 
are provided below so that students can see out. There is a mini- 
mum amount of glare even when the sun is shining directly on the 
blocks. No window shades are required with this type of natural 
lighting. Such natural lighting, of course, must be supplemented by 
adequate artificial light to provide for dark days and certain periods 
during the year. The fixtures should not only supply well over the 
minimum amount of illumination required, the light must be free 
from glare and large variances in brightness. Fixtures were selected 
under the supervision of well-informed lighting engineers so that 
the highest standards could be met. They are mounted on the ceil- 
ing in three banks extending the length of the room. There is a 
minimum amount of glare, the brightness differences are excep- 
tionally low, and the illumination is 50 foot candles at working 
surfaces. 

Color effects—The ceiling is treated with acoustical blocks of 
high sound-absorbing capacity to keep the rooms quiet for reading 
and study. The color is an off-white to give a maximum reflective 
factor of about 84 percent. The walls extending down to the cork- 
board are also an off-white of high reflective value. All furniture, 
shelving, and cabinets are finished in warm light tones on birch. The 
floor is green linoleum of a tone somewhat lighter than that usually 
used. Brightness differences are kept to a minimum. 

Green and bright colored plants are used on the black slate 
window stools and on the shelf space between the clear glass of the 
lower windows and the glass block above. 


FUNCTIONAL AND ARTISTIC 
In general, the physical facilities of the entire library unit have 
been designed on the basis of functional use and artistic principles. 
We have tried to meet the basic needs of elementary children in 
those library activities which we have found to be significant in the 
elementary-school program. 
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The Hub of the School Program 


By MARGARET H. LAWRIE and CARL H. KUMPF 
Teacher-Librarian and Principal 
Miller Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


activities of the school. It is essential to have a well-prepared 
librarian who can create a usable library if the library is to attain 
this degree of importance in the educational program. The contribu- 
tion of a well-run library to the processes of teaching and learning is 
indispensable. An important step in achieving the goal is the setting 
up of the mechanics by which materials of instructional enrichment 
may flow freely between the library and the classrooms. These pro- 
cedures should permit the library to render the maximum service 
possible. 


\ PROPERLY functioning library can become the hub of learning 


TEACHERS LEARN To USE THE LIBRARY 


A first step in the process is to acquaint teachers in the building 
with the library and its services. Once each term the library intro- 
duces new materials and new procedures to all teachers at a staff 
meeting in the library. Additional brief meetings are called as new 
materials or services emerge. These periodic meetings also provide 
opportunities for calling attention to all of the various types of ma- 
terials and services available thru the library. 

Classroom teachers are familiarized with the card catalog and are 
invited to use it whenever they wish. Teachers may come to the 
library at any time to select their own material and, thru the 
services of a library aide (an upper-grade student), they may charge 
out the material immediately. Thus, with a minimum of delay, all 
of the visible resources of the library are constantly and instantly 
available to the teacher for personal and classroom use. 


ORDERING MATERIALS 


It is not necessary for the teacher to come to the library every 
time he wants something. If time does not permit the teacher per- 
sonally to investigate the library, or if the teacher wishes to obtain 
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Library aides fill the orders with the librarian’s help in making selec- 
tions. The aides charge the order ond deliver to the teacher. 
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material that is already familiar, he need only fill out an order blank 
for materials desired. These orders may cover any type of material 
needed in the school program. Teachers may request books, maps, 
unit pictures, pamphlets, leaflets, booklists, catalogs, films, mu- 
seum materials, and other visual aids, whether they are stored in 
the school library or in a central location in the city. 

An order may be for a complete classroom library or for a few 
books for supplemental reading. Orders may be for materials to be 
used by pupils or to be used only by the teacher for his own profes- 
sional growth. These materials are promptly delivered to the 
person ordering. 

Printed forms are available for use in requisitioning material. The 
form provides space for the date, exact type of material needed, and 
the signature and room number of the teacher. The forms are usu- 
ally sent to the library during the first 15 minutes of the school day. 

Library aides fill the orders with the librarian’s help in making 
selections. The aides charge the order and deliver to the teacher. 
Teachers understand that their requests will be filled in the order they 
are received and as quickly as possible. As occasional developments 
may delay orders, it is urged that material be ordered on the day pre- 
ceding its intended use. 

In a large school system certain visual aids and museum materials 
frequently are stored in a central place, such as the city or state 
museum, the public library, or a special visual-aids department of 
the school system. Special order blanks for such materials are pro- 
vided by the librarian to the classroom teachers in her building. She 
assumes responsibility for sending orders to the proper agency, for 
receiving the material at school, for delivering it to the teacher, 
for collecting it at the end of the loan period, and for returning it to 
the loaning agency. 

A special set of mimeographed directions covering method of 
ordering, receiving, and returning this material is posted on the office 
bulletin board, and in addition, each teacher is provided with a copy 
for his desk. A squad of library aides is appointed to distribute this 
material to the respective rooms and to call for it when it is due to 
be returned. 

SERVICES TO CHILDREN 

Some classes are regularly assigned to the library. This is done 

because it is the simplest and surest way to teach each child the 
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mechanics of a library and the skills needed to locate desired ma- 
terial. Then, when children are sent to the library for reference 
material, it takes less of the librarian’s time to help them. 

Classes not assigned a regular library period are given a desig- 
nated time when they may come to the library to borrow books. The 
time set aside for this lending service is worked out between the 
librarian and each teacher concerned. The same time once a week 
is designated for the entire semester. 


MECHANICS OF LENDING 


The mechanics of lending books at our school have been efficiently 
systematized by the librarian in the following manner: 


1. For each class the librarian appoints a group of student helpers to 
perform various necessary functions. These include the line leader, who 
conducts the group to and from the library; the book collector, who con- 
cerns himself with collecting the books being returned; the charger, who 
stamps the date of return on the date card and on the pupil’s card; and 
the book checker, who verifies that each book leaving the library has 
been properly checked out. 

2. At a designated time, these leaders go to the library ahead of their 
classmates and take their appointed posts. 

3. As the book collector receives the returned books, he turns them 
over to regular library aides to be processed and returned to the shelves. 

4. Pupils then proceed to the shelves and select desired books. A regular 
library aide is on hand to assist in selection if necessary. 

5. After selection is made, the pupil takes his books to the charger for 
stamping. 

6. After stamping, the books are checked by the checker and the group 
returns to the classroom. 


As this may be going on while the librarian is busy teaching an 
assigned class, it is necessary for classes coming for loan privileges 
to observe proper self-restraint in order to cause as little distraction 
as possible. Sometimes large classes are broken up into smaller 
groups for trips to the library. 

All pupils from the fifth thru the eighth grade have been introduced 
to the card catalog and have been taught how to ‘use it. This 
eliminates many requests for help and makes for efficiency in the use 
of the library. 

Primary classes come to the library with their teachers at a time 
when no classes are scheduled for a lesson there. Thus the librarian 
is free to read or tell a story, to make suggestions about books the 
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children might like, and, assisted by the library aide, to help them 
choose a book that they will be able to read with interest. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


Another means of getting the most from a central library and for 
stimulating fullest use of library facilities is to permit teachers to 
send groups of pupils to the library for reference work. Sometimes 
progress on a unit of study in class is blocked by lack of knowledge. 
In such instances it is helpful for the group working on the problem 
to have access to the library while the need for information is still 
keenly felt by the pupils. In this manner the use of the library be- 
comes most meaningful to pupils and serves a vita: function in the 
school. 

Teachers are invited to use the library at any time in order to 
select materials, inspect references, and use professional periodicals 
and books. All pupils are permitted to use reference books and files 
during assigned periods as well as in special groups. Special instruc- 
tion by the librarian is given during the assigned periods on what 
special reference books are available and how to use them expedi- 
ently. 

OTHER SERVICES 


The pamphlet file is made up of current materials obtained free 
or inexpensively. This file, classified according to subject, consists 
mostly of material not covered in reference books. Material is sup- 
plied chiefly by commercial sources and consists of pamphlets on the 
manufacturing of various products, travel folders showing descrip- 
tive pictures of national parks or other points of interest, famous 
buildings and scenes of other countries, important information dis- 
tributed by the state or city in which the library is located, govern- 
ment bulletins, household and health information from insurance 
companies, and historical and travel booklets from automobile com- 
panies. These pamphlets are available to classes interested in the 
subjects, to teachers who wish supplementary material, or to indi- 
vidual pupils with their own personal interests. 

The vertical file contains clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines, leaflets, folders, plays, poems, and professional items on 
subjects like reading and guidance. This file is kept in an accessible 
place for convenient use. Clippings are labeled and put in folders 
which are filed alphabetically according to title. 
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The picture file contains pictures on subjects of interest to pupils 
and teachers. They are contributed by pupils or cut from. old 
library magazines. The library aides keep this file in order and up 
to date. The pictures are filed alphabetically according to subject, 
the subject being printed in the upper left-hand corner of each item. 
The art department makes frequent use of these pictures. Primary 
teachers borrow them to illustrate stories and objects with which 
their pupils are not familiar. Teachers use many pictures to illustrate 
their units, and pupils borrow them to supplement reports which they 
may be making. 

LIBRARY AIDES 

A large part of our service program depends on trained library 
aides. These aides are pupils in the upper grades who, in addition 
to being interested in library work, are able to maintain an above- 
average level of classroom work. 

One library aide is assigned to each class period. The entire staff 
of 12 aides reports before and after school for about 15 minutes of 
routine library duties such as slipping and shelving books, making 
minor book repairs, filling orders, filing catalog cards, typing new 
book cards, straightening files, and making circulation records. 

Our purpose in this article is to show how a plan of servicing can 
materially enlarge and improve the contribution of the library to a 
school program. The success of a library in becoming the hub of the 
school will depend on how convenient the facilities of the complete 
library can be made to classroom teachers and students thruout the 
building. 


No library for children should omit living things as decorations. 
The silent flash of colorful fish and the restful grace of plants add 


to the pleasure of most children. 


—ALICE HOGGE BAER, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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From Library to Classroom 


By ALICE LOUISE LE FEVRE 
Director of Librarianship, Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE PRINCIPAL is headed for trouble. He has just announced: 

“We need a centralized library; therefore, all books will be 
assembled at one place. All teachers are asked to turn in their class- 
room collections tomorrow.” Of course, both the principal and his 
announcement are purely hypothetical, but they provide back- 
ground for illustrating the reaction of teachers when faced with the 
possibility of losing their classroom libraries. 

No teacher will willingly give up a poetry anthology to which 
he invariably turns each fall, when the first snowstorm appears, to 
read to the children Eleanor Farjeon’s “For Snow.” Nor does he want 
to give up that World Book Encyclopedia, even tho it is a 1934 edi- 
tion, or the books children brought from home for the reading table. 
The fact that a number of the books on these classroom shelves are 
failing to attract young readers does not disturb the teacher. He 
has had them for a long time and has become attached to them. 
He is skeptical of an untried venture and is loath to relinquish that 
which he uses regularly every year. 

In spite of the above illustration, the increasing demand for more 
books leads to the conclusion that available money will go further if 
it is pooled and the books shared by the various rooms. The idea 
of the centralized collection is being accepted. Elementary-school li- 
braries are serving as reservoirs of teaching and learning materials 
to which all have access. 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH 


Now we consider a more realistic approach to the problem. 
When it was suggested that teachers keep their book collections but 
that all money available for books from then on go into the school 
library budget, their interest and participation was keen. The enrol- 
ment of the school was 650 and a professional school librarian had 
been employed. One of her first activities was a survey of the 
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various Classroom collections to serve as a guide to purchasing new 
books. Using a number of the standard book lists for elementary 
| grades as yardsticks, she found that room collections, as a whole, 
were a hodgepodge, reflecting the absence of any attempt to provide 
RE broad reading experiences for children. 

Hege Many of the books that children brought from home were worn 
= out. Some were too easy or too difficult for the children in the room. 
Others were written for another generation. What Aunt Emma liked 
ed: to read when she was a little girl in many cases is of no interest to 
be children in 1951. There was an encyclopedia in each room but they 
iSS- were from three to 15 years old. The range of reading ability in most 
his of the classrooms extended over three or. four years which further 
ck- limited the offerings for many of the children. The bookshelves were 
the just another piece of furniture to the child who had read the few 
books in which he was interested or which he was able to read. 
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He had lost interest in reading as an activity with so little variety 
to attract him and so little to challenge his curiosity. 

The condition of books in many rooms was quite out of keeping 
with the instructional program which stressed neatness and orderli- 
ness. Some books were upside down, some were dog-eared, and 
many were so dirty that the printed titles were entirely obscured. 
There was a reading table in each classroom in addition to some 
shelves which evidently were built for housing supplies rather than 
books. In some of the classrooms, however, the teacher’s love of 
books was evidenced by the type of reading corner provided. 

In some cases, the task of keeping the books in order was rotated 
among the children. A record of books borrowed for home use was 
kept by a pupil in some rooms but in others no effort had been made 
to keep track of them. 

Lack of a consistent policy in the selection of materials and in 
the management of classroom collections restricts the opportunity 
for training in the use of books and other library materials. There- 
fore, a central library was established with a new basic collection of 
books selected cooperatively by classroom teachers, librarian, and 
pupils. 

WiTHOUT RED TAPE 

The next problem was the distribution of materials from the cen- 
tral library to classrooms to supplement what was already there. A 
minimum of routine would be required if the teachers were to be 
satisfied with this alternative to their former method of acquiring 
materials. It was evident that no one method of distribution would 
suffice when teachers varied so much in their ways of using books. 
Flexibility became the rule with the goal being the most satisfying 
books in the classroom when needed and for as long as needed. 
There was to be no limit on number and no limit on time except that 
imposed by the demands of other teachers and pupils. 

With the cooperation of each classroom teacher, library assistants 
were chosen in each grade. These assistants were in charge of 4 
reading corner established in each classroom. From time to time, 
they took from the library groups of books chosen for various units 
being studied in their rooms. The library assistants also kept the 
reading corners in order. 

In some cases classroom teachers wanted books for children to use 
at home. Provision for lending direct from classroom reading corners 
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was made when the books were originally prepared for the library 
shelves. A duplicate book card bearing author’s name, title, and 
identification or classification number was inserted in the pocket of 
each book. When a group of books was borrowed for a reading 
corner, one of the cards was pulled from each book and retained in 
the library in a file under the name of the individual teacher. The 
duplicate of that card was left in the book pocket. If a child in the 
classroom wanted to borrow a book from the reading corner, he 
wrote his name on the duplicate card and the library assistant 
stamped the date borrowed. This card was kept in the classroom 
file until the book was returned. Generally, however, the policies 
encouraged the use of reading corners for study and browsing during 
the school day and the borrowing of books for home use from those 
in the central library. The advantages of home circulation thru 
the central library were wider choice, a chance to offer training 
in discrimination in making selections, and the opportunity to pro- 
vide guidance when needed. 


CLASSROOM READING CORNERS 


The classroom reading corner soon made its contribution to the 
child’s experience with books. There were constant surprises because 
collections were frequently changed. Books were kept in repair and 
new copies were provided to replace old, worn-out ones. The titles 
represented a variety of interests and reading levels. Every item in 
the central library was available to every pupil and teacher either 
directly or thru the classroom. Records, films, and slides were as easy 
to obtain as books. A mere signature on the card identifying the 
item was sufficient to show the location of everything that was not 
actually on the shelves. 

The central library in the elementary school can thus become a 
real reservoir of teaching materials to which each teacher can turn 
with the assurance that no barrier of routine will retard him in his 
work. 
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Our System of Colored Dots 


By JO MEFFERD 
Librarian, Vogt School 
Ferguson, Missouri 


HE OLD crusading library slogan, “The right book for the right 

child,” is still the best rule to follow. However, in a school of 
550 pupils, from Grades V thru VIII, it is not easy to arrange a 
library so that pupils and classroom teachers can follow this basic 
library concept. 

For instance, young Don, a fifth-grader, wants a Western story. 
He searches around thru the open shelves and finally finds Zane 
Grey’s Riders of the Purple Sage. It sounds good, so he checks it 
out. And a good Western it is. Zane Grey books are popular with 
school readers. The only trouble is young Don can’t read the book. 
It is too difficult. But he doesn’t admit that to himself. After a few 
experiences of this kind, Don decides several things: first, our li- 
brary has no good books, even tho Tousey’s Jerry and the Pony 
Express, written expressly for 10-year-old boys, is waiting on the 
shelf; second, there aren’t any good books anywhere; and third, 
he doesn’t like to read anyway. This unfortunate situation can work 
conversely for older students who do not find enough books to 
challenge their reading ability and stimulate their thinking. 


A PROJECT FOR THE YEAR 


Of course, we wanted to avoid such an “in-reverse” use of the 
library. We wanted to encourage reading in our school for its own 
sake, for its recreational value, and for its broadening aspect. My 
principal and I decided that our library project for the year might 
well be the interpretation of our reading materials in such a way 
that pupils would understand and like them. 

With this thought in mind, we attacked the problem of our grade 
levels. Fifth-graders and eighth-graders may be interested in com- 
pletely different types of books. By the seventh grade adolescence 
has begun to influence the reading interests of children. We decided 
that since time is always an important factor in the busy school 
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schedule, students should not be asked to give up too much of their 
library period to simply searching. They should be guided im- 
mediately to books which would be likely to fill their needs. Yet 
we wanted to avoid the stereotyped “grade level” markings. We 
also felt that constant personal suggestions from the librarian might 
tend to destroy initiative, and perhaps develop an obligatory rather 
than an enthusiastic approach to library reading. 

After considering these problems and their possible solutions, we 
came up with a “colored dots” system for classifying fiction. This 
subtle variation of the old grade level markings has just enough of 
the circus touch for children to like it and just enough efficiency 
for librarians to put up with it. The dots amuse everyone and insult 
no one. The tall eighth-grader who is a slow reader follows willingly 
along when you suggest to him, “Let’s look over here in the white 
dots.” On the other hand, you would lose him instantly if you spoke 
in another language and said, “Let’s look in the fifth-grade books.” 
Children are intensely sensitive, and sometimes secretive, about their 
abilities. Librarians should use every device to encourage rather 
than discourage their reading. The colored dot system suggests but 
does not define reading levels. As a helper and time saver, it has 
proved its worth in gold leaf. 


From EAsy To DIFFICULT 


At the beginning of the year we divided all the fiction into three 
large groups: easy, medium, and difficult reading. In making these 
arbitrary decisions we considered subjectmatter, background, and 
style of writing, as well as the actual word level of books. We made 
many decisions of our own which we felt were best for our particular 
students. For instance, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, always looked upon as young boys’ books, were put in 
the difficult area because dialect is not easy reading. The Zane Grey 
books also were placed in the difficult class because of the some- 
what involved sentences and the love interest which can ruin an 
otherwise perfectly good book for a lively sixth-grade boy. 

Of course, there was considerable discussion over many titles but 
we finally had the books divided satisfactorily. Then, with a paint- 
brush we placed a neat colored dot on the spine of each book. White 
dots were for easy reading, yellow dots for medium reading, and 
pink dots for the difficult. The author card in the catalog and the 
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shelf list card were also marked according to these classifications, 
Since fiction stood on the shelves in this classified order, the shelf 
list was also arranged by easy, medium, and difficult sections, mak- 
ing it possible for a teacher to find a group of titles under a certain 
reading level. The dots themselves proved most helpful in speeding 
up the shelving of books which is done by student librarians. 


Iv Has Irs Limtrations 

There are dangers in this system as in any kind of grade-level 
classification. It is the difference between the “open range”’ and the 
“corral”—it tends to limit students to one section of the shelves. It 
sometimes encourages a little false arrogance among lower-grade 
pupils who are able to read the pink dot, or difficult books. There 
are others who, at the first of the year, seem irresistibly drawn to 
the pink dot books in spite of their limited abilities. But after a few 
weeks we found overly ambitious attitudes fading away as real 
reading interest took charge. 

We witnessed no trouble encouraging slow eighth-grade readers 
to read in the white dot section because there are books in this group 
that all in the junior high grades like. For instance, there is the 
“American Adventure Series” which includes Cowboys and Cattle 
Trails by Garst and Garst. Others like The Rush for Gold (Beals) 
the remedial version of Men of Iron (Pyle), The Flamingo Feather 
(Munroe), The Three Musketeers (Dumas), the fascinating Keema 
of the Monkey People (Wilwerding), and the ever funny Homer 
Price (McCloskey) are found in white dot books and it is not hard 
to interest eighth-grade readers in them. In fact, it is sometimes 
difficult to keep eighth-graders away from these books. But, unless 
their need is remedial, their interest in the white dot books -is only 
passing, or confined to a few particular titles. They soon find pleas- 
ure in more difficult reading. 

Like every other system our colored dots scheme has its flaws, but 
we feel it has provided valuable guidance that could not be found 
elsewhere. At the same time, it has given students considerable 
freedom of choice. Not unimportant is the fact that this system has 
also helped to focus the attention of the busy classroom teacher 
on the section of the shelves which his group is most likely to use. 

However, no system of book classification can replace the guid- 
ance of a trained librarian working among students. I find I am 
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continually giving thumbnail sketches of books to help students 
choose from two or more titles. A book such as Hitty: Her First 
Hundred Years by Field needs a little explaining. The title tells the 
child nothing. But after a few words like, ‘This is a wonderful book 
about a hundred-year-old doll,” eager hands reach for Hitty. 


THE LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Every month we issue a library bulletin designed to promote in- 
terest in reading. This is mimeographed and issued free to every 
pupil in school. Some, of course, do not bother to read my recom- 
mendations. But when a long neglected book suddenly becomes 
popular after a brief notice in the library bulletin, I feel assured 
that many students are reading the little monthly sheet. There is 
usually a section devoted to fifth- and sixth-grade reading, one to 
seventh and eighth grade, and one to books of general information. 
When new books come in, I take this opportunity to speak out for 
those which are not so likely to become instantly popular. Such 
books as those by Janet Lambert and Walter Farley need no extra 
boost on their skyrocket ride to juvenile fame, but there are other 
appealing books that need the friendly push of our monthly library 
bulletins. 

There is no substitute for reading the books you handle and 
recommend. With uncanny perception, children recognize an un- 
certain or trumped-up recommendation. And if you miss the boat 
several times, you may not have another opportunity to gain the 
pupil’s confidence. He will no longer trust your judgment. 


A RAINBOW FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 

There is a rainbow for classroom teachers and librarians who are 
interested in children and books, and there is a treasure at the end 
of it. There is the vision of children leaving the library with books 
they can and want to read, of some even reading as they walk out, 
stumbling over their own feet. This is a reward of immeasurable 
value. Then we see a child returning the following week, asking for 
a book like “the good one I had last week.” The combination of 
books and elementary-school children, their human problems, their 
intriguing hopes and infinite possibilities, is a great challenge. 
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Arranging Materials for Independent Use 


By RUTH TROY REICH 


Teacher-Librarian, Public School 102 
The Bronx, New York City 


HE PRESERVATION of American democracy depends upon well- 

informed citizens who can think for themselves. The typical 
American adult in this day and age is confronted with a great variety 
of complex problems. Dealing competently with these problems re- 
quires ability to find pertinent evidence and knowledge of how to 
use it advantageously. Modern education recognizes this need and 
_ tries to provide many opportunities for children to develop skill in 
locating and using reliable data. The library in the elementary 
school is gradually playing an increasingly important role. Its pro- 
gram deals not only with the use of library tools and technics, but 
makes it possible for young people to learn how to use these tools 
to meet their own needs. 


LEARNING THE TOOLS IN THE FOURTH YEAR 


At Public School 102, the Bronx, New York City, we carry out 
this idea by beginning a regular course of library instruction in the 
fourth year. The children soon become familiar with terms used in 
a library, the location of various kinds of materials, the Dewey Deci- 
mal System, and our own special library rules and regulations. 

After that, the emphasis is quickly shifted to giving the child 
as much time for library experience as it takes to develop library 
“know how.” Independence of thought and action is stressed, and 
he soon learns to fend for himself in solving problems arising from 
personal interests or class activities. 


MAKING MATERIALS ACCESSIBLE 


This approach hinges on making all the treasures hidden in li- 
brary materials easily accessible to the child. It means more than 
just arranging books according to the fiction-nonfiction plan or the 
Dewey Decimal System. It means more than just placing magazines 
in one section and reference books in another. All of this is essential 
and not to be minimized. However, the vast amount of knowledge 
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available in the library must be put at his immediate disposal if 
he is to be encouraged to dig things out for himself. The most 
important key to this pattern of teaching is the general card catalog. 

In addition to author and title cards which are on file for all 
library books, we have thousands of subject cards carefully pre- 
pared on the basis of the children’s needs and previous requests for 
material. This represents a painstaking job of minute cross-indexing 
of all nonfiction books and some fiction books as well. Page num- 
bers are indicated wherever possible in order to facilitate the child’s 
quest for information. This elaborate arrangement makes it com- 
paratively easy to find material. Otherwise it is too frequently lost to 
the child because neither the title of a book nor the chapter head- 
ings indicate in many cases that the book would have any value for 
him. Assignments in the social studies frequently present this prob- 
lem. The culture of a people is a frequent topic for investigation, yet 
many geography books deal only sketchily with it. Information must 
be sought elsewhere. The card file will direct the young researcher 
to books on games, songs, art, music, customs, costumes, and folk 
tales. Many of these sources will not occur to the child until he is 
quite experienced. 

This type of cross-indexing may seem too herculean a task for 
the librarian to undertake, and in some cases it is even thought un- 
necessary on the elementary-school level. However, it is rewarding 
in many ways. Eventually it lessens the need for so much individual 
attention. The benefits to the child are so invaluable that the time 
and effort expended seem a small outlay when compared to the 
reward. 

CARD COLOR Is THE KEY 


In addition to the main library, our school houses a rich store- 
house of material in the music library (music books, sheet music, 
records, tape recordings, record players, and recording equipment), 
the visual-aids library (films, filmstrips, slides, and various kinds of 
projection equipment), the nature and science room (nature and 
science books, magazines, and all kinds of natural specimens), the 
museum (authentic articles such as coins, wooden shoes, chopsticks, 
and dioramas), and in a unique illustrative-materials library (book- 
lets, pamphlets, pictures, maps, and graphs furnished free by vari- 
ous governmental agencies and commercial organizations). Altho all 
of these function separately, their materials are made quickly and 
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easily available to the children because they are included in the 
general card file of the main library. 

Each unit has been assigned its own color card—orange for the 
music library, yellow for the nature room, manila for visual aids, 
and pink for the museum. The main library uses green and white 
and the illustrative-materials library uses blue. This is for quick 
identification so that the children, librarians, and class members in 
charge of library operation will recognize immediately how much 
and what kind of material is available on a particular unit or topic. 
Special forms following the color scheme of the catalog cards are 
handy near the card file for requisitioning any of this material, 
These are filled out by the child and are routed by a special com- 
mittee of the library staff to the various libraries or museums in 
the school. Each unit has its own follow-up system of pick-up and 
delivery. 

It is not sufficient simply to make materials accessible. They also 
must be made conveniently available to children for use at home. 
Our plan is similar to the public library system in that children may 
borrow material on a two-week basis with the privilege of renew- 
ing. A reserve system is also used so that material not immediately 
available is made so as early as possible, with deliveries made direct 
to the child in the classroom. 


CLASSROOM BRANCH LIBRARIES 


Our “blue card system” is an extension of this part of the pro- 
gram. It makes every classroom in school a “branch library” of the 
main library. The classroom teacher is not limited to the two-week 
borrowing rule. He may borrow a block of books selected either by 
himself or his children for an indefinite period. These books are 
borrowed by the teacher thru regular circulation channels. A special 
blue card is found in the back of each book. This card is for the 
teacher’s use in the classroom and permits children to borrow direct 
from the classroom for home use. The blue card is signed and kept 
by the teacher, thus controlling classroom circulation. The use of 
this card makes it possible for the teacher to increase his supply of 
supplementary materials. It enables the children to have research 
materials handy for quick reference. This “blue card system” also 
encourages a much closer working relationship between the classroom 
and the library. 
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UstINnG OLD MAGAZINES 
Another means of making valuable material more usable is to 
break apart old magazines such as the National Geographic and to 
make the parts into booklets. Sometimes individual pictures are 
mounted. Children are much more inclined to search for this ma- 
terial under the subject in the vertical file than to look thru the 
table of contents of magazine after magazine to find what they want. 


A FINAL STEP 

One more step in helping the child to learn how to help himself 
is to make it possible for him to send for material on his own. A 
separate list of names and addresses of sources such as agencies of 
government and commercial firms is kept on file in the library for 
the child’s use. This is the final step in making him independent in 
his planning and thinking, in making him realize that the world 
outside is only an extension of his school library. He soon learns 
that the world can furnish him with valuable material if he knows 
where and how to look. 





‘Public Schools, Waco, Texas 
He soons learns that the world can furnish him with valuable ma- 
terial if he knows where and how to look. 
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The Book Exchange 


By LOIS T. PLACE 


Director of School Libraries 
Detroit, Michigan 


NE OF the most unique and effective projects ever developed 
by the Department of School Libraries of the Detroit Board of 
Education is the Book Exchange. It has provided a valuable service 
ever since it was established in 1941. The Book Exchange functions 
as a clearinghouse for books no longer useful in one school but 
potentially useful in another, and serves as a depot for newly pur- 
chased books that are made into traveling collections destined for 
small schools without libraries and for recently organized school 
libraries having collections of limited size. 

Operating under the direction of the Department of School Li- 
braries, the Book Exchange is housed in a school building having 
enough extra space to accommodate the great number of used and 
new books arriving almost daily. The staff is comprised of three 
professional librarians with experience in the elementary field. These 
persons carry on all work in connection with the books themselves 
and participate in a heavy visiting schedule of follow-up service to 
participating schools. 


DEALING WITH INACTIVE Books 


The problem of obsolete and inactive books is of ever-present 
concern to school librarians. Unused books not only take up valu- 
able space but create a bad impression on frequent users of the li- 
brary who have to look thru dormant material to get to the usable. 
If a school library is to function efficiently, such materials must be 
eliminated at frequent intervals. The periodic weeding of inactive 
materials from the many school libraries in Detroit brings books 
to the Book Exchange in imposing numbers. 

The inactive books received are of two types: those definitely 
obsolete and those which are potentially useful in another situation. 
The first classification does not present a serious problem as these 
books are so far out of date they have become valueless. Such books 
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would be a handicap to learning rather than a help. All books sent 
to the Book Exchange, however, are checked against a list of ob- 
solete titles compiled and reappraised from year to year by the 
professionally trained librarians. Books found on this list are im- 
mediately discarded. 

The second group, the potentially useful, is given thoughtful 
evaluation by the Book Exchange staff. Books became inactive thru 
changes in courses of study, shifts in children’s tastes and interests, 
and thru population movements which, with other factors, make it 
necessary to take away or add grade levels from time to time. 

Many of the books received are salvaged for further use. De- 
sirable titles are shelved according to the Dewey classification sys- 
tem making them readily accessible in filling varied requests from 
schools with or without libraries. Requests are received from teach- 
ers, librarians, heads of departments, and others thruout the sys- 
tem, and these books are sent as outright gifts. School librarians 
appreciate this opportunity to supplement their collections with 
duplicate and replacement titles, thus saving their annual appropria- 
tions for more recent publications. This constantly changing bank 
of books also provides a rich source from which the Book Exchange 
staff assembles special collections tailored to fit specific needs of 
schools without libraries. The exchange idea, thru its thrifty use of 
books, has proved highly effective in conserving library funds. 


LOAN COLLECTIONS 


The work of selecting and assembling loan collections involves 
several factors and careful consideration must be given to each 
order. Provision is made for the widely varying reading abilities and 
for the various grade levels in each school. Each packet contains 
100 books, including nonfiction as well as fiction, easy books, and 
picture books. The collection is loaned for one semester, then re- 
placed with a different one. More than one collection may be sent, 
depending on the needs of each individual school. 

When new books are purchased, each book is classified and 
stamped and a pocket and charging card are inserted. The books 
are organized into collections with individual shelf lists, duplicate 
shelf lists being kept at the Book Exchange. The collections are 
packed and labeled by a part-time employee; then notices are sent 
to the principals with suggestions for the use of the books in school. 
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In some schools the collection is centralized and in others it js 
broken up and distributed among classrooms. When the collections 
are returned, they are checked for books which need mending or 
rebinding, and replacements are made for any titles missing or 
withdrawn. The books are then repacked and made ready for re- 
assignment. The incidental work of keeping the Book Exchange 
stock in order is heavy and time-consuming. As storage space is 
limited, only live material is given shelf room. 


SCHOOL VISITS 

The three librarians visit all schools which receive loan collections 
to give assistance to principals in organizing and administering the 
collections. Where possible, they encourage a central location for 
all books. These small libraries are supervised by a classroom 
teacher and Book Exchange librarians keep in close contact with 
him, offering to demonstrate library procedures, to help in arrang- 
ing the room and materials, or to assist in planning a library 
schedule. Schools frequently receive gifts of money for books from 
interested individuals and groups. The Book Exchange provides 
special help by suggesting booklists that will best meet the needs 
of the particular school. 

Some of these embryo libraries have grown in size and quality 
and, along with an increase in school enrolment, have emerged as 
fully developed libraries with professional librarians. When a li- 
brary reaches this stage, it is put on a budget basis and begins to 
operate on its own. 


AN INVESTMENT IN SERVICE 


From an economy standpoint the Book Exchange has proved its 
worth year after year. First, it has made it possible to get more out 
of the book dollar; second, it has provided book service to many 
schools which otherwise they would not have had. And, considering 
the fact that the whole program is carried on by only three staff 
members, its value seems even more impressive. But most impor- 
tant of all, it has been an investment in service to boys and girls, 
classroom teachers, and administrators—an investment that has 
paid dividends every day. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Arousing Interest 


The degree of success or failure of an 
elementary-school library is directly 
proportionate to the amount of interest 
or disinterest of pupils, parents, and 
teachers in what the library has to 
offer. To awaken and hold interest, 
there is no substitute for lively, pur- 
poseful activities in which large num- 
bers can participate. 

In this chapter are accounts of how 
pupils, parents, and teachers have be- 
come enthusiastic supporters of the 
library by helping to build and operate 
one. Here are examples of the ingenuity 
of average American citizens, people 
who can overcome any obstacle when 
working for the welfare of their boys 
and girls. 

Few ever realized there were so 
many ways to awaken and maintain a 
child’s interest in books. Weekly story 
hours, radio programs, quiz contests, 
films, library bulletins, and book 
pageants are but a few of the many 
ways to promote pupil interest. 





Traveling Books in Kansas 


By RUTH GAGLIARDO 
Director, Children’s Traveling Book Exhibit 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
Topeka, Kansas 


BOOK in hand is worth any half dozen in a review column or 
publisher’s catalog when it comes to building effective school 
libraries. This was the idea that launched the Children’s Traveling 
Book Exhibit in Kansas seven years ago. Sponsored and financed 
by the Kansas State Teachers Association, the exhibit has traveled 
up. and down and across the state, showing each year to thousands 
of children and adults, to laymen as well as educators. 

“Reading is fun” has been the project’s simple theme from the 
beginning; its object, the promotion of adequate school libraries. 
Teachers and parents cannot know what the children are missing 
when the adults themselves see few books for children. Kansas, 
being an agricultural state, is made up largely of small towns, most 
of them without bookstores or adequate public libraries. Textbook 
representatives cover the state fairly well, but trade representatives 
are few. As a result, teachers and administrators are not sufficiently 
familiar with offerings in the trade field. 


COLLECTIONS WERE MEAGRE AND INADEQUATE 


Central libraries in elementary schools were rarely found when 
the traveling exhibit began, and room collections were generally 
inadequate. For 19 years state law had required a minimum annual 
expenditure of five dollars per teacher for books, but too often this 
minimum had been interpreted as a maximum. Often, too, the pur- 
chase of a needed set of reference books would mean no enrich- 
ment or recreation-type books in a classroom for four or five years. 
Too many boys and girls were leaving the elementary schools with- 
out the love of reading, which is the very heart of a sound educa- 
tion. The trouble was they had too few books. 

A school library to many schoolboard members meant little more 
than a closeted recess or a cupboard filled with outdated, outworn, 
inappropriate books satisfying no childhood needs and with little 
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AROUSING INTEREST 


meaning for child readers. Library standards being largely quantita- 
tive, too many thought in terms of the number of books rather than 
their quality. 

Music, on the other hand, had its interpreters. In Kansas, as 
elsewhere, music was accepted in the educational scheme. The 
schools, in general, were doing a commendable job in giving boys 
and girls an appreciation of music and an opportunity for partici- 
pation. But music can be heard. Bands and orchestras can be seen. 
Music can be dramatized in the school and on Main Street where 
public opinion is often created and maintained. 

Books can be dramatized, too! The traveling book exhibit was 
the result of a deep conviction that people could be shown that 
today’s books are thrilling, beautiful, and satisfying; that children 
are missing a rich experience in not being exposed to them. Then 
school administrators and classroom teachers would have the public 
support needed to develop an educational service which as yet is not 
fully appreciated. 


ASSEMBLING THE EXHIBIT 


And so the first collection of 500 books was assembled, growing 
soon to some 800 titles and representing every area of child and 
youth interest. Current titles are selected from review copies sent to 
the editor of the “Children’s Book Shelf,” a regular department in 
the Kansas Teacher, the official publication of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association; older titles are contributed as requested by the 
director. Publishers pay nothing to have their books exhibited and 
have no choice as to titles shown. Books are not sold nor are orders 
for them taken. ; 

Always the emphasis is on current offerings, books of the “here 
and now” which teachers and parents in Kansas have so little op- 
portunity to see. But some classics are included, too, as well as less 
recent books basic to any good school library. Many original book 
illustrations also have been added to the exhibit. These give life 
and color to the display and a glimpse of the fine art which char- 
acterizes so many children’s books today. There is also a small ex- 
hibit showing steps in the making of a book and photographs of 
authors and artists. Graded booklists for parents and teachers, 
with a small section of books to aid adults in book selection and 
appreciation, complete the exhibit. 
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LocAL SPONSORS 


The book exhibit travels, year in and year out, to large towns 
and small towns. Packed in heavy cardboard cartons, the books are 
transported sometimes by truck or railway express, sometimes by 
the office car. The exhibit is sponsored locally by the PTA, educa- 
tional organizations, school and library boards, women’s clubs, 
youth groups, farm organizations, and men’s service clubs. It is set 
up wherever there is space and adequate lighting—in schools, in 
public libraries, in churches, or in community halls. Experience has 
proved that a visit of less than three days will not meet community 
needs. 

Groups of children are brought to the exhibit during school hours 
by their teachers. The director tells stories to the younger children, 
and to the children from third grade up she introduces certain books 
on their level. Then all are free to browse at will among the books. 
How they do read! Order is never a problem at the traveling ex- 
hibit, but time is always a bottleneck. “Oh, must we go so soon?” 
“May we come back?” And back they come after school. Later they 
return with their parents to an evening open house. “Oh, I could 
stay a week,” sighs one girl. “A week?” scoffs a boy, “golly, I could 
stay a year.” “Say,” suddenly suggests a third, “do we get to keep 
these books? I would like to read a great many if we had books like 
these.” 


LIKE YEAST 

The yeast is working. Children go home and talk books, and 
parents come to see what it is all about. Meetings after school and 
in the evening are set up for all who care to come. Conferences are 
held, talks are given at service club luncheons and dinners, and 
organizations often attend the exhibit in a body. One exclamation is 
sure to come when men’s groups visit the exhibit: “How I wish I 
had had books like these when I was growing up.” Then come two 
questions with unfailing regularity: “Do our schools have these 
books?” and “How can we get such good books for our elementary 
schools?” | 

Now the yeast is really taking effect. With the second question the 
school administrator, who is usually struggling with an inadequate 
school budget, sees the beginning of that aroused public opinion 
without which change and growth are bound to be slow. 
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EVIDENCE OF RESULTS 


Often an interested group will immediately make an outright gift 
of money to get things going. In a town of less than a thousand, one 
service club provided $1800 for books for the first eight grades. In 
another town, located in an impoverished strip-mining section, the 
PTA took over at the suggestion of the school head who believed 
in books and wanted better reading opportunities for the town’s 
children. Women were sent to every men’s club, women’s club, and 
church to plead the cause of good books for children. “Give any- 
thing you can,” was the cry. “Our children have had no new books 
for three years.” And give they did. No family failed to offer some 
small amount, and even the children gave their pennies, nickels, 





Children’s Traveling Book Exhibit, Topeka, Kansas 


When honest, genuine, vital books are seen, when they are read 

and talked about—at home, at school, and in the community—then 

boys and girls come into their rightful heritage and school libraries 
become living realities. 
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and dimes. In six weeks $1200 had been contributed. Then a teacher 
committee, with help from the director of the exhibit, went to work 
on selection, and by Christmas the new books began pouring in. 
“Tt was the happiest Christmas the town ever had,” one enthusiastic 
mother reported. 

In an old and conservative town, a young principal persuaded 
the PTA to sponsor the traveling exhibit. The superintendent, not 
convinced the children would be interested, hesitated to dismiss 
classes to visit the exhibit. Somewhat reluctantly, however, he finally 
agreed to let Grades III thru VI attend, and himself accepted the 
invitation of the director to come and see the fun. His surprise at 
seeing the joy of the children was refreshing, and on the second day 
he went to the board of education with a proposal that it match any 
funds donated by the PTA for books. Twenty-four hours later $900 
had been made available for books in the three elementary schools. 
The PTA council was fortunate in having a reserve fund and had 
been looking for a good cause. Thanks to a superintendent who was 
not unwilling to change his mind, they found a cause. 

In another town, at a Rotary luncheon where the director had 
spoken on the need for school libraries, one businessman asked to 
go back to the exhibit with her. All afternoon he watched the chil- 
dren’s eager exploration of books. A voluntary poetry party had 
been set up for after-school hours, and he stayed for that also. Chil- 
dren came from every school in town, the gymnasium was full, and 
all were in a happy twitter of excitement. Some recited poems, a 
few gave poems they had written themselves, and the director read 
aloud. And as the children left an hour later, still reluctant to go, 
the businessman made this amazing statement: “I am a university 
graduate, and so is my wife. I have two daughters in college and 
I have been on the library board in this town for 14 years. I never 
knew until today that books for children are so important.” 

The next day a group of high-school students visited the director 
to ask how they might get more books for their school. And that 
night at an open house the Rotarian brought with him many of his 
luncheon associates and most of the members of the schoolboard. 
That meeting was the beginning of another expanded school library 
program in Kansas. 

Home demonstration agents in Kansas also are providing valu- 
able help in strengthening rural-school libraries. In one county 700 
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farm women came to the exhibit to see and to learn about books for 
children. In several counties every school child has visited the 
traveling exhibit. 


THERE ARE PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE 


This was how the gospel of “more and better books for boys and 
girls” was spread over the state of Kansas. The public has helped 
make beginnings, and the schools have carried on, building on the 
foundation of a sound public opinion created by the books them- 
selves. When honest, genuine, vital books are seen, when they are 
read and talked about—at home, at school, and in the community— 
then boys and girls come into their rightful heritage and school li- 
braries become living realities. Few states as yet have traveling ex- 
hibits such as Kansas has, but in every state and in every com- 
munity there are citizens who believe in the high place of books. 

Perhaps Roger Mifflin was right when he said in Morley’s Par- 
nassus on Wheels: 

It’s no good writing down lists of books . . . and compiling five-foot 
bookshelves; you’ve got to go out and visit the people yourself—take the 
books to them, talk to the teachers and bully the editors of country news- 
papers... and then. . . you begin to get good books circulating in the 
veins of the nation. It’s a great work, mind you! It’s like carrying the 
Holy Grail...” 


1 Morley, Christopher. Parnassus on Wheels and The Haunted Bookshop. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1948. p. 45. . 


One of the best opportunities for schools and libraries to work 
together is in the interpretation of their respective programs to the 
people who use and support both agencies. 


—Schools and Public Libraries, Report of the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the American Library Association, 1941. 
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Library Service, Plus 


By EDNA A. BRANDENBURG 


Principal, Brayton School 
Summit, New Jersey 


Lus, according to Thorndike, means added to ... and more... 
Prasad quantity .. . positively electrified. Taken literally or even 
figuratively, all of the definitions of “plus” might be used to describe 
the service of parents and pupils in making our library a vital part 
of the elementary-school program. Each term 36 mothers handle 
all circulation of books. For several years, mothers have spent every 
other Monday mending, rebinding, and repairing books. And spark- 
ing the expansion of the whole program is a “graduate” mother 
who was formerly a children’s librarian in another city. For 10 of 
the library’s 18 years she has helped organize the volunteer service 
so it functions efficiently, continuing even after her son’s advance- 
ment to junior high school. 


FATHERS TOOK THE First STEPS 


Fathers took the major responsibility when the library was started 
years ago. One donated seconds in lumber and a group of them, 
with cosmopolitan backgrounds of training and experience, con- 
structed an imposing array of bookcases. An artist mother mixed 
a warm shade of red-orange so groups of mothers could paint the 
racks and old cafeteria tables to harmonize with the yellow walls 
of the unused basement room. The janitor made little colonial chairs 
to surprise the children, and the school library was now ready to 
start operating. 

From the very first it caught the interest of the school families 
and faculty. As children outgrew their own books they gave them 
to the library and a discriminating committee of class librarians 
decided which ones to keep. An initial collection of 300 gift books 
was assembled on tables in the main hall. Now, after 18 years, the 
catalog lists over 5000 titles. 

This expansion has been supported largely by the PTA, tho the 
board of education purchases most of the supplies for rebinding 
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AROUSING INTEREST 


and mending. Each year the PTA budget recognizes the library 
need and the annual apportionment has grown from $50 to $200. 
One year it was $275. 


EVERYONE HELPS SELECT THE BOOKS 


Everyone has an opportunity to help choose the books. When 
newly published books in their colorful jackets are brought from 
home to be read to the group or placed in the class library for a 
few weeks, they may be listed on the form provided for each room 
bulletin board. Teachers may ask for new source books to be used in 
connection with science or social studies. Parents ask for purchase 
of more reference material or new poetry collections. Thus, the 
library collection grows. 

Perhaps the annual Book Fair has done more to help train for 
discriminating purchase of Christmas gift books than any other 
activity. One day of the Fair is held on election day, a traditional 
visiting day. Parents come to vote, visit classes and also the Book 
Fair. An interesting array for every age, from preschool picture 
books to best sellers, is attractively displayed in the library. The 
books have been selected by library mothers from the stock of a 
local merchant. Posters are made in art classes and placed thruout 
the building. ‘““Pinnochio’s nose” pointed the way one year. Direc- 
tions were symbolized another year by “Little Bo Peep” in quest 
of her lost sheep. 

The children themselves take over the morning after election day. 
Every class visits the Book Fair. Teachers of lower grades show 
pictures and read selections from some of the newest books. But 
the older children really have a field day. “Do you have any books 
about sports?” “I want a mystery!” “How about a dog story?” 
“Can you find me something funny?” Individual request lists grow. 
Slips are on hand and written choices may be taken home for the 
parent’s signature and brought back as orders. Pressure? Well, per- 
haps, but certainly it is less pernicious than the common pressures 
for comic books and candy bars. 

Too often a store conversation over a gift purchase runs like 
this: “I would like a book for my daughter.” “How old is she?” 
“About 10 years.” “Well, Madam, about how much do you want to 
pay?” Too infrequently are there questions and suggestions whereby 
interests are explored and tastes broadened. Too few people know 
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about the Caldecott’ and Newbery Medal’ books. The actual profit 
from the Book Fair cannot be measured in money even tho our last 
Fair cleared over $100. 


Hey, Mom! 


Volunteer service can become casual and careless. But it is rather 
difficult to be casual when Junior calls on the telephone: “Hey, 
Mom! Where are you? It’s your day in the library and Mrs. S. is 
all alone with a new helper. They need you!” Unless Mom is sick 
in bed, she comes. The volunteers work in groups of three accord- 
ing to a mimeographed schedule. Each serves once a month. 

Mimeographed sheets give simple directions for charging books 
and one general meeting early each fall clears up any mysteries in 
the procedure of replacing books on the shelves. Each copy of the 
schedule is presented in class to the student whose mother will serve, 
and a tribute is paid to the service so willingly given. Such reflected 
glory helps build family and school pride. Teachers feel that this 
expansion with nonprofessional help is an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. They have more time to help pupils select their books and to 
guide individual tastes. 

How are volunteers selected? Mothers of incoming children are 
often invited before they become involved in the activities of the 
overorganized town. Neighbors tell neighbors, “It is really fun.” 
Mrs. M. gets a sitter for the baby so she can serve when her Jane’s 
class has library period. A shy little girl walks with wings down the 
hall, pausing only to whisper, ““My mother is working in the library 
today.” Her mother had called and volunteered so Mary would feel 
more at home in the new school. 


FACE-LIFTING 


Even a library needs its face lifted after 10 years of service. This 
was one of our finest experiences. One father was chief chemist for 
a big linoleum company and the new cement floor proved just the 
place to try out a new type of adhesive for floor covering. His small 
boy came gravely to the office one day and reported: “My father 
says they want to re-cover our floor to test some new cement. They 
have used 11 different kinds in order to find the best.” Such an un- 


1 See page 311. 
2 See page 309. 
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usual gift inspired the board of education to change the whole 
atmosphere. Window seats soon lined the window walls. Three 
builder and architect fathers advised as to cabinets and cupboards 
for an adjoining kitchenette. Color experts from the floor covering 
factory worked out a color scheme in green and rust, and the PTA 


Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey 


Window seats soon lined the window walls. Three builder and archi- 

tect fathers advised as to cabinets and cupboards. ... Color experts 

from the floor covering factory worked out a color scheme in green 
and rust, and the PTA added gay curtains. 


added gay curtains. The library became the favorite spot for meet- 
ings, teas, and an occasional luncheon. Even the sewing classes 
begged to meet there. 


A New TwWIst 


Rather in the category of “man bites dog” is the annual tea given 
by the faculty for the library mothers. This, scheduled late in the 
spring, is an enjoyable ending for a year of pleasant cooperation. 
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Sometimes the head librarian and children’s librarians from the pub- 
lic library are included, since they help and advise and sometimes 
provide special collections for units of work. The library room 
blossoms with flowers, and mothers and teachers are in a social 
mood. Frequently heard among the farewells are the words: “It was 
a nice occasion. But you really shouldn’t have done it. We'll see you 
next year.” 

The whole project has been a challenging educational experience. 
The comic-book craze is hard to combat, so as many humorous 
books as can be discovered are purchased. Teachers read these new 
books to classes, and there is a rush to borrow the stories to read 
at home to younger brothers or sisters, or even to enjoy again. A 
“reading crew” scattered thruout the school reviews most new books 
before they are put on the shelves. 


ANYONE CAN Do It 


“Library Service—Plus?” Perhaps another title for the story 
should be, “Anyone Can Do It.” Many schools have an empty base- 
ment room or some other available space. Nearly every mother with 
some free time will agree to serve in her child’s school. The town or 
county librarian is usually willing to help at least in an advisory 
capacity. 

When the class going to the library can scarcely walk, but seems 
to skim thru the halls and down the stairs; when the mother-librar- 
ians decide to meet for lunch because they have become such good 
friends; when a new mother-librarian is greeted down town by a 
group of young library friends; when the results of new work-skills 
tests show exceptional knowledge of reference sources and their 
use; when new books on biography are among the most sought after 
and widely circulated; when reading tests show steady growth and 
gain; the whole scope of the service seems to be “positively elec- 
trified.” 


A measure of the cooperation between school and public library is 
the extent to which pupils go voluntarily to the public library to use 
its services. 


—HAROLD V. BAKER, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Using Visual Aids To Stimulate Interest 


By FLORENCE SCHERBARTH 


and ORVILLE W. GESELL 
Classroom Teacher and Principal, Henry Clay School 
Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHILD’s love for reading can be greatly accelerated by making 
books become a living reality. Such was our belief when we 
attempted to visualize our entire reading program thru the use of 
audio-visual aids. We used opaque projector strips, filmstrips, slides, 
field trips, pageants, the radio, still pictures, maps, posters, and 
motion pictures. In some cases, even authors visited our school. 


BACKGROUND FOR VISUAL AIDS 


Before any movies or filmstrips taken from books were shown, 
students read the books and discussed them from various angles 
such as the illustrations, the author and his background, and the 
style in which the book is written. Three by four inch slides were 
made only after careful reading of a current book and the choice of 
specific pictures to illustrate certain features. Before outstanding 
authors came to talk to our children, some of their books were read. 
The authors and their backgrounds were discussed in library classes. 
Field trips were taken only after the culmination of extensive read- 
ing on the place to be visited. 

Interest in new books was stimulated by attractive bulletin-board 
displays of book jackets, accompanied by “treasure type” questions 
about the books. The questions were used to acquaint children with 
all the information in the jackets. This activity constituted a fine 
introduction to the new books and made the children extremely 
anxious to read. All children who appeared on the Saturday radio 
program, “Young Moderns Talk Books,” read the book to be dis- 
cussed several times, then sat down and carefully formulated im- 
portant questions to be asked in the discussion group and of the 
author present. Every child in every classroom felt the effect of 
this leisure-time reading program. Appreciation of good reading 
carried over into the valuable use of leisure time during the summer. 
Summer projects sponsored by the local public library drew large 
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percentages of our children, offering strong competition in many 
instances for other summer activities such as family trips and sum- 
mer camps. 


ACTIVITIES IN LIBRARY PERIODS 


Twenty-minute library periods were provided each week for 
children in the first, second, and third grades. Children in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades were scheduled for 30-minute periods while 
those in the seventh and eighth had 45-minute periods. 

Books became something of beauty, color, and fun for primary 
children as they saw Pet Tale (Carroll and Carroll), Flip (Dennis), 
and many other books narrated for them with the use of opaque 
projector strips made by upper-grade children. This activity became 
even more functional as each child took his turn using the opaque 
projector to enlarge pictures from his favorite book, then narrating 
the story to his classmates. This is a far cry from the old “story- 
telling time” method. Drawing their own still pictures of book char- 
acters to be made into a volume entitled, “Who’s Who in Book- 
land,” served as a springboard for adventuring in the primary book 
area. 

Boys and girls in the intermediate grades played book guessing 
games by making three by four inch slides of various book char- 
acters and projecting them for others to identify. Filmstrips of 
Pecos Bill, Stormalong, and the Knee High Man formed an inspir- 
ing introduction to a worthwhile unit on American folk tales in one 
fifth-grade room. Even graphic aids like the map found in the back 
of Marguerite Henry’s Sea Star aroused a desire in children to 
locate the settings of their stories. 

One author, who lived too far away to visit us, sent a recording 
on his books which took the place of a private interview. The tape 
recorder also has come into common use, with students recording 
book reviews, discussions, and plays. A playback of the tape has 
helped them to see the good and bad points of their activity. A 
second tape recording proves sided because much improvement 
is usually noted. 

In the seventh and eighth grades a group of girls brought the 
characters of many books to life in a Bookland Pageant. Two by 
two inch slides made of various scenes gave the girls a later op- 
portunity to tell these stories to smaller children during story hours. 
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Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


We used opaque projector strips, filmstrips, slides, field trips, pag- 
eants, the radio, still pictures, maps, posters, and motion pictures. 
In some cases, even authors visited our school. 








ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES TODAY 


Books on our industries became popular in the library. They took 
on new meaning for children as they read everything available about 
the industry, then actually saw it in operation by taking a field trip 
to Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry. Other field trips 
helped make other library materials become more interesting and 
meaningful. 

OUTCOMES 


Is such extensive use of audio-visual aids worth the time and 
effort involved? Do they contribute to the acceleration of the child’s 
love for leisure-time reading? The following observed outcomes pro- 
vide the answers: 


1. The enthusiasm over the use of audio-visual aids has helped non- 
interested readers to form good library habits. Interested readers have 
become more curious, more discriminating, and more self-critical about their 
reading. 

2. Thru participation in making slides, opaque projector strips, and 
tape recordings, the children feel they are an integral part of the whole 
library program. 

3. Students learn the pitfalls, hardships, and discouragements involved in 
writing books by talking to authors and seeing movies on the subject. They 
also gain an appreciation for good, well-written books. 

4. Thru the use of audio-visual aids the library becomes more lifelike. 
It is considerably different from the type of room that contains only books 
and quiet children, a room where all activity ceases. 


The efficiency of the library as an educational enterprise depends 
upon its organization. Its resources must be classified, cataloged, 
filed. These processes are not ends in themselves. They do not make 
a library any more than housekeeping routine makes a home. They 
are worthy goals only in so far as they increase the efficiency of 
service to pupils and teachers. 


—LUCILE F. FARGO, The Library in the School, 
American Library Association, 1947. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Cooperative Enterprises 


The librarian undertakes many ac- 
tivities in cooperation with other per- 
sons and agencies. Cooperation, in many 
cases, is the key to expanding service, 
to making larger book collections avail- 
able, and to increasing the scope and 
effectiveness of the library program. 

School library activities which are 
closely coordinated with those of the 
public library are yielding great divi- 
dends. In some instances where the 
school has no library of its own, the 
public library has loaned both person- 
nel and materials for school use. In 
other cases they have sponsored story 
hours, exhibits, and other special ac- 
tivities to supplement the program of 
the school library. 

In forward-looking schools the li- 
brarian has tried to grow as a teacher 
by participating in faculty meetings, 
curriculum conferences, and other pro- 
fessional activities. 











































































































We All Had a Part 


By CORA PAUL BOMAR 


Helping Teacher 
Orange County Elementary Schools 
Hillsboro, North Carolina 


E ALL had a part in dreaming, planning, and building a school 
library. This is a true story of the beginning of a school’s 
“comeback,” a story that could take place in your own community. 
Last November a helping teacher was employed for the ele- 
mentary schools in Orange County. Upon the first visit to the Efland 
Elementary School, the sixth-grade teacher greeted this new help- 
ing teacher with these words: “I was so pleased when our superin- 
tendent told us our new helping teacher knew something about 
school libraries. We want you to help us with our library.” That 
was a perfect entry into this school community because here was 
one person who wanted the school to change. 


THE PEOPLE WERE DISCOURAGED 


Efland is a very small rural community located in the upper end 
of Orange County. Once it had a small high school but in 1944 the 
state department of education discontinued its operation. This was 
done against the will of the people. Afterwards the elementary school 
felt the sting of community discontent and antagonism as so often 
is the case when school consolidation has to be forced. The people 
gradually developed an attitude that everyone was against them, 
that no one was really concerned about their school. 

The remaining elementary school consisted of eight grades. The 
building had been neglected until not one attractive spot remained 
in the entire school plant. There were eight classrooms in use, some 
vacant rooms that were used for “‘catch-alls,” a principal’s office, an 
auditorium, a small storage room used to house the library books 
that contained a single broken-down homemade table, and a lunch- 
room in the basement. 

After that November day the story started to unfold. First, the 
helping teacher told the PTA at their next meeting how fortunate 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


this school was. There were extra rooms that could be used for all 
sorts of activities if everyone was willing to help. The talk was 
simple, friendly, and direct. Soon the people began to understand 
how wonderful a school library could be—how it could be the “‘liv- 
ing room” of the school; the meeting place for the community; a 
place to use the movie projector, radio, and record player. They 
began to see it as something that pupils and parents could be proud 
of. This step is important in any desired progress. The people must 
know and understand if they are to go all out for any change. It is 
always wise, however, to proceed with caution, to avoid presenting 
a pipe dream that cannot be attained. People soon detect such a 
direction, and in this case the result would have been an even more 
disillusioned and antagonistic community. 


THE LIBRARY BECOMES A PROJECT 


At this meeting the PTA adopted the school library as its project. 
A steering committee was selected. This consisted of the principal, 
two classroom teachers, the superintendent, the helping teacher, 
several parents, and representatives of the town council and board 
of education. At the same time the PTA authorized the appointment 
of a student library committee consisting of eight children to be 
chosen by the students of the school. This group was to work with 
the steering committee. 

The steering committee had its first meeting in the storage room 
that was serving as the library. This meeting was one of talk and 
more talk. No single person dominated the group. The PTA presi- 
dent, however, acted as chairman and steered the discussion along 
the subject at hand. Talk proceeded along these lines: “What rooms 
will we use?” “This room and that big empty one adjoining would 
be nice, wouldn’t they?” “‘Yes, they are large enough to take care of 
the largest class.” “Do you remember that we decided it would be 
too expensive to get blackout curtains for our auditorium? Why 
don’t we plan to get blackout curtains for the library and use it for 
our movie room?” “But what about the money? Our treasury is 
getting low.” “Mr. Superintendent, what will the board of education 
give us on this project?” “I believe we can do most of the work 
ourselves.” “Why yes, we have carpenters and painters in our com- 
munity.” “The women could come over and get the books ready. 
The collection needs to be completely reworked.” “The boys and 
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girls could help the women.” “Where would we make the opening 
in the wall?” “Can those storage closets be taken out?” 


DECISIONS ARE MADE 


After each person had had his say, the chairman took the reins 
and parliamentary procedure was in order. Thru the democratic 
process these things happened: 


1. The county superintendent agreed that the board of education would 
supply paint, lumber, some new furniture, blackout curtains, and light 
fixtures if the community would do all the work. In connection with light- 
ing, he said he doubted if the present wiring would permit installation of 
correct lighting facilities. 

2. A committee would visit other libraries and read all available litera- 
ture to find out more about school libraries. The state department of edu- 
cation and the library school of the state university were to be consulted. 

3. A lighting expert from the electric company was to be asked to check 
the present wiring and to determine whether it would permit the installation 
of adequate facilities for lighting. 

4. The student committee was to make a complete survey of the com- 
munity and compile a list of parents who were willing to contribute time 
and labor to the project. 

5. A decision was made to use the present small room for the books of 
the primary grades and the empty room adjoining for books of the upper 
grades. Most of the partition would be removed so that the two rooms 
could be used as one. This meant tearing out two storage closets, making 
a large opening in the wall, mending the plaster, and removing a sink and 
some blackboards. The floor in the large room was in bad condition and 
there was little hope for a new floor or floor covering. As for the lights, 
there was a single drop cord in each room. The ceiling was rough and had 
an unfinished appearance. 

6. A committee of mothers and children was to start the tremendous job 
of getting the book collection in good condition. 


This first meeting of the steering committee was most important 
because it was the first definite step in the “doing” process. Work 
started as soon as possible after this planning session. No one wanted 
the community to get the idea that this was another unfulfilled 
promise. 

When the community was surveyed, so many people volunteered 
that there were workers for all types of activities. A small com- 
mittee outlined in great detail the steps of procedure. 

Before actually starting the work, another important meeting 
was held in which the state school library adviser and a member of 
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the university library school met with the steering committee to go 
over the plans. Necessary changes in plans were made. Recom- 
mendations urging the repair of the floor, new blinds for the 
windows, and a new ceiling were made and accepted. The most im- 
portant recommendation called for new lighting facilities to insure 
adequate lighting. Everyone agreed that the official guide for all 
building specifications would be the state bulletin Planning and 
Equipping the School Library.’ 


EvEN GRANDPARENTS VOLUNTEERED 


The men who volunteered their services came to the school at 
night to work. These were pleasant times because the work took on 
the old “house raising” atmosphere of days gone by. The women 
were often present to make coffee and help. The only labor not 
donated was that involved in the electrical wiring. No licensed 
electrician lived in this community. Many people worked who had 
no children in school. Some were even grandparents. 

While the volunteer work was going on, there were many inter- 
esting developments. The children greatly enjoyed seeing a large 
electric paint spraying machine in operation. One of the volunteers 
gave the entire library two coats of paint in less than a half a day. 
As the women and children worked with the books an important 
thing was happening. These people who had never seen a functional 
school library were starting from the beginning, learning from the 
ground up the technics that are necessary in any well-organized li- 
brary. At all times they worked under the direction of the helping 
teacher who was a former school librarian. The sixth-grade teacher 
who was going to have charge of the library was learning along with 
the mothers and children. 

After the visiting committee had been to see other school libraries 
that had been remodeled, they knew that they could and would com- 
plete their project even tho it would be a long and difficult process. 


RAISING MONEY 


Soon it became apparent that more money would be needed to 
make all the desired improvements. Money was needed to buy 
books and furniture and to pay the electrician. To raise the money, 

1 North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. Planning and Equipping the School 


- State Bulletin, No. 257. Raleigh, N.C.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1949. 
p. 
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the PTA sponsored two Brunswick Stew Suppers during the 
winter months and a Womanless Wedding in the spring. In addition 
to the money realized, the activities were of inestimable value in 
creating good school-community relationships. 

Interest in the project grew like a snowball. The boys and girls 
began earning money to buy new books. The town council agreed to 
buy asphalt tile for the floor if the men would lay it. The PTA de- 
cided to buy venetian blinds. The superintendent agreed to buy new 
material for the ceiling. The boys made book ends and a committee of 
girls made some pictures using wallpaper designs. One class decided 
to plant some window boxes and to pot some flowers. The lighting 
expert said it was possible to have adequate lighting, so the superin- 
tendent ordered the fixtures as he had promised. 
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To raise the money, the PTA sponsored two Brunswick Stew Sup- 

pers during the winter months and a Womanless Wedding in the 

spring. In addition to the money realized, the activities were of in- 
estimable value in creating good school-community relationships. 
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A Trip To Buy Booxs 


One of the highlights of the project was a 40-mile trip to Raleigh 
to purchase new books. Each class spent several weeks compiling 
a list of new books that it would like to have. One day in the spring 
two mothers, a teacher, and the helping teacher took their cars filled 
with children to Raleigh to visit the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation’s library display room. Children from the first grade 
thru the eighth went on the trip, and they selected their books 
using the lists that their classmates had helped compile. Often sub- 
stitutions were made after books were examined and as better ones 
were found. This was a rich experience in book selection for pupils, 
parents, and teachers. 

And so it went from January to June. There were many delays, 
many changes in the original plans, and many discouraging experi- 
ences, but all obstacles were overcome. The library finally was 
ready for operation. The mothers of the PTA, with the help of some 
of the boys and girls, will keep the library open every Wednesday 
afternoon during the summer months. 


THE LIBRARY WILL HAVE AN IMPORTANT PLACE 


Beginning in the fall the library will become a functional part of 
the school curriculum. It will be ready for movies, filmstrips, 
slides, radio programs, and recordings. Teachers have made compre- 
hensive plans which include the use of more audio-visual aids in 
their teaching. A planned schedule will facilitate wise use of the li- 
brary, and the children, under the supervision of the sixth-grade 
teacher, will do all necessary routine work. During after-school 
hours, community groups will have permission to use the library 
for various types of meetings. 

This is only a beginning. The desire for further school improve- 
ment is spreading, and in a few years we hope that every place in 
this school will be as bright and as effective. As time goes on, we 
hope to have more books, more reading, and more good living in our 
school and in our community. 
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Ours Is Pupil-Planned and Pupil-Operated 


By PETER BREM 
Viceprincipal, Fernwood School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LEMENTARY schools which can boast of a well-stocked library 
E staffed with a professionally trained, full-time librarian are the 
exception rather than the rule. In most cases, children have recourse 
to a local community library, classroom collections of books and 
other reading materials, bookmobile service, or they may have no 
library service at all. 

The advisability of maintaining separate libraries in elementary 
schools may be open to question in a community where neighbor- 
hood public library branches are at the disposal of schools and 
where schools and public libraries plan and work in close coopera- 
tion. Such overlapping and duplication can bring about serious 
criticism from the taxpaying public. At the same time, public objec- 
tion might be avoided if school libraries are so located and operated 
that they also serve as community branch libraries. 

Whatever the situation, elementary-school children can and 
should have close contact and experience with a library. Where no 
library service is available, schools can organize and operate their 
own thru pupil-planned, pupil-operated, and pupil-supported proj- 
ects. Altho such libraries are never perfect, they bring pupils face 
to face with a multitude of responsibilities that help them grow in 
many ways. 


EXAMINING THE POSSIBILITIES 


There are, naturally, certain problems and limitations connected 
with a pupil-planned and pupil-operated library. Some teacher guid- 
ance is necessary. Is an upper-grade teacher available who is willing 
to sponsor and guide such a project?. Also, is the principal in ac- 
cord? Is the necessary space available? A basement room, a small 
storeroom, or a dead-end corridor may be all that is necessary in 
a small school. 

Are the other teachers willing to lend active support to the 
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Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Boys and girls entering the eighth grade each year . . . take over the 
responsibility of operating the library. 


project? The success of a book drive may depend on it. The attitude 
of the children will largely depend on the attitude of the teachers. 
Will they encourage their children to make use of the library? Will 
they contribute classroom books? Will they include library activities 
in their programs? Will pupils and parents contribute books that 
will fit the needs of an elementary-school library? Can the PTA 
be relied upon for help? And, most important—can library work be 
so planned that it will result in a minimum of interference with 
other school activities? 

The idea of a school library growing out of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning must be accepted by all teachers beforehand. A good start is 
assured if teachers can be persuaded to pool their books. Where 
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heretofore each classroom teacher may have maintained a separate 
collection of reading material, such material and annual allotments 
can now be combined with greater benefit to all. The elimination 
of such multiplicity of effort and duplication of books should be a 
good argument in favor of a central collection. 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZING 


We decided to organize a pupil-operated library in 1947. This 
library is still a going concern and is quietly expanding and improy- 
ing as more good books are added each year. Our library is now 
accepted as part of our school. Boys and girls entering the eighth 
grade each year take it for granted that they will take over the re- 
sponsibility of operating the library. 

Our school, in a middle-class metropolitan area, had passed its 
peak in enrolment and had some vacant rooms. We talked about the 
- vacant rooms in class one day. Why not make a library out of one? 
It was just a casual suggestion but it seemed to make sense. There 
seemed to be enough challenge in the idea to get 35 children busy 
thinking of ways to prepare the room, obtaining books and other 
reading materials, devising systems and schedules, and all the other 
things that make a library click. 

How did we find time? Approximately one hour was set aside 
each day to talk about and plan our library. After appointing a 
chairman and secretary, the children listed a series of suggestions: 


Appoint a room committee. 

. Appoint a book drive committee. 

. Write a mimeographed letter to parents. 
. Talk to children in other classes. 

. Plan a system of arranging books. 
Plan a time schedule. 

. Appoint librarians. 

Devise a way to keep track of books. 

. Draw up rules for borrowers. 


CHONAK PWNS 


It ended by everyone having some kind of job assigned. Some 
were to prepare and give talks, some were to paint signs, some were 
to draw up schedules and write letters, some were to stamp and 
sort books, and others were asked to decorate the room with murals 
and cover designs. This was one time when no one was left out. 

In all the activity—drafting letters, preparing talks, laying out 
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posters, listing rules, and writing schedules—we tied in language 
instruction, spelling, and penmanship. 


We BecIN To OPERATE 


After three weeks of preparation our library was ready for opera- 
tion. As a result of classroom appeals and mimeographed letters to 
parents, some 500 books had been collected. Not all the books were 
desirable, but most were. Books were brought from home and others 
were transferred from classroom collections. From time to time, 
various individuals made sizable contributions of new books. We 
found that the homes had many good books for children, most of 
which had been gathering dust from several past Christmases and 
birthdays. 

As books were received, pockets were pasted inside the front 
cover. Two cards showing title and author were made out for each 
book. One set of cards was placed in a master file in alphabetical 
order. No cards are ever withdrawn from the master file except to 
check on a book or to take inventory. The other cards remained 
in the books. 

When a book is taken out, the borrower’s name, room number, 
and date of withdrawal are written on the first available line and 
the card is placed in an active file. It is the duty of the librarians to 
check over the active file periodically and call in books that are 
overdue. Usually, sending a reminder to the room in which the 
child is enrolled is all that is required. There are no hard and fast 
rules about overdue and lost books. A child who loses a book is 
encouraged to contribute an equally valuable book of his own. 

At one time, the children experimented with fines for overdue 
books. It was their own idea. But children are not always diplomatic 
about collecting fines and can become overly officious. A case in 
point is that of an eighth-grade librarian who, without the knowl- 
edge of the teacher, called at a home to collect a 50-cent fine. It 
turned out to be only a matter of a misplaced book. Luckily, the 
parent called the school and thus a potentially dangerous situation 
was straightened out before someone else tried to collect a larger 
fine. We have no more fines. In an elementary school, where it is 
easy to contact any borrower, fines are unnecessary. 

Regular class time was set aside for planning and discussing 
methods of operating the library. It was evident that everyone 
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wanted a chance to be librarian. At the present three librarians are 
on duty each week. One drops out at the end of a week and a new 
one is appointed which means two experienced helpers are always 
on hand. 

The books in our library are simply classified according to type 
and subjectmatter. Shelves are labeled “Science,” “History,” ‘“Ad- 
venture,” “Mystery,” “Travel,” “Books for Young Children,” and 
so on. Children in the eighth grade have made a study of other 
systems, but they prefer their own way. We now have about 1500 
books and they are being kept in reasonably good order. 

In addition to doing routine work, librarians are encouraged to 
use their imagination and initiative in promoting the continued 
interest of all pupils. Changing displays, promoting hobby shows, 
setting up attractive collections, making new posters, and similar 
projects are part of their work. At one time an especially eager 
group of girls promoted a story hour for young children. Once each 
week the children from the primary grades visited the library to 
listen to a story selected beforehand. This proved to be a very 
popular project with the teachers and the children. 

As was mentioned earlier, operating our library is the responsi- 
bility of the eighth-grade class. However, in order to perpetuate the 
project and to carry on with a minimum of delay at the beginning 
of each school year, we allow seventh-grade children to participate 
as helpers. This means there is always an experienced group moving 
up to take the place of those who leave our school. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


The teacher-adviser should never abdicate all responsibility. As 
a matter of sound psychology, this person should maintain a strong 
interest in the work of the pupil-librarians. A pat on the back, a 
suggestion, a word of encouragement, and a correction if needed indi- 
cate the role the teacher must play to get best results. 

Few projects offer as many opportunities for children to do some- 
thing really worthwhile as the creation and maintenance of a pupil- 
operated library. It is an activity that involves all the children. It 
provides constant practice in group discussion and in the formula- 
tion of group decisions. Such activities are democracy in action. 
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Cooperation in Pittsburgh 


By AGNES KRARUP 
Supervisor of Library Services 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERE are two good reasons why the elementary-school libraries 
Tin Pittsburgh have received considerable attention over the 
country. First, they have been established on a citywide basis from 
the beginning; second, the cooperative arrangement with Carnegie 
Library, which provides for joint support, has been a pattern for 
one type of working agreement between school and public libraries. 

The platoon system was adopted in Pittsburgh as in other cities 
between 1910 and 1920. Since the public library had already ac- 
cepted a large share of responsibility for high-school libraries, it 
was natural that its interest would be extended to the elementary 
schools as well. By 1927 some 63 elementary schools had centralized 
collections and a total of 26,000 books. By 1939 the city average 
was one volume per child, and by 1949 the average had risen to two 
per child. Because of recent budget increases, this figure will continue 
to rise in the next five years, despite increasing enrolments. 

The line between the respective responsibilities of the board of 
education and the public library has been remarkably clear, a fact 
which partly accounts for successful administration. The present 
writer, as a member of the supervisory staff of the superintendent 
of schools, is paid by the board. She occupies an office in the ad- 
ministration building and also has one in the Carnegie Library, 
where she serves as head of the schools department. There is never 
any question in her mind as to what is contributed to the arrange- 
ment by each institution. The public library is primarily interested 
in giving a kind of extension service thru the schools, whereas the 
board of education first of all wants to see that adequate materials 
for good reference and supplementary work are made available. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM’S SHARE 


Toward the attainment of these ends, the school system provides 
rooms, equipment, personnel, schoolroom supplies, weekly deliveries, 
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periodicals, and money for books to enrich the curriculum, as well 
as funds for the cost of cataloging and binding such books. Each 
elementary school, no matter how small, receives a basic reference 
collection. This is based on the theory that one child deserves the 
same resources for science, history, and other subjects as any 
other child. These materials are always available as they are not 
circulated except for overnight use. 

A Pittsburgh school may have up-to-date library quarters with 
storage space, workroom, files, and other needed facilities, or it may 
have a made-over classroom that is somewhat cramped. This usually 
depends on when the building was constructed. Many of the made- 
over classroom libraries are exceptionally attractive and _ less 
cramped than some of the more recent ones. The principal may be 
one of the 24 in schools which have sufficiently large enrolments to 
justify a full-time librarian, or he may be one who has to wrestle 
with his schedule each semester in order to eke out as many as 
six or eight library periods a week. His teacher-librarian may be one 
of the 45 who have taken some courses at the Carnegie Library 
School, or one of the 34 who have received only inservice training. 
He may send pupils to the junior high school at Grade VII, as is 
done in 49 of the schools, or he may be among the 30 others who 
see the boys and girls thru Grade VIII. His building may be so 
close to one of the 16 branch libraries that there is no need for 
circulation in his school, or it may be the sole source of books for 
miles. Children’s librarians may come regularly to give book talks, 
or the teacher-librarian may carry on all such activities. 

An equal amount of diversity in school communities and in pupil 
abilities characterizes the city. There is, however, rather complete 
agreement among principals that, regardless of the nature of the 
school program, central libraries in schools have proved themselves 
and are in Pittsburgh to stay. 


THE PuBLIC LIBRARY'S PART 


The Carnegie Library houses the technical processes, provides 
printed supplies, allocates some of its money for books to be sent 
out on permanent loan, and operates a temporary loan service to 
the elementary schools that involved 22,139 items in 1949. Ap- 
proximately $8000 worth of titles are placed in the schools each 
year for an indefinite length of time. For the most part these are 
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recreational in nature, the type children wish to borrow and read 
at leisure for their own purposes and interests, as opposed to the 
kind to be consulted chiefly in connection with lessons. The several 
types include biographies, poetry collections, hobby or handicraft 
titles, readers, picture books, and fiction. Sometimes a title, such 
as Holling’s Tree in the Trail or the d’Aulaires’ Abraham Lincoln, 
is found in both collections. The distribution of Carnegie Library 
books depends on whether children will be permitted to take them 
home and on the enrolment of the school. Large schools that cir- 
culate books receive many more than small ones that do not. 


Interlibrary Loan Service 


The interlibrary loan service unquestionably is one of the most 
satisfactory aspects of the agreement. A large and comprehensive 
collection of children’s books is available in the schools department 
of Carnegie Library for one-month periods upon request. On one 
day chosen at random in the spring of 1950, several schools on the 
delivery schedule asked for extra books or pamphlets. Some of the 
subjects were: 


Readers for supplementary reading (second and third grades) 

Nerves, muscles, glands, eyes, ears, teeth, and nose (third to sixth grades) 

Safety in the home—workshop materials for a radio roundtable discussion 

Western farms and ranches (sixth grade) 

British Commonwealth and Empire (seventh grade) 

Establishing the government of the United States (eighth grade) 

Poems on safety and health—six titles 

Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden (location, size of population, 
natural resources, products, industries, imports and exports, history, leaders 
today, government, part in world affairs) 

Administrations of Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge 

Life of Pershing, Von Hindenburg, Foch, D. L. George, Clemenceau, 
and Andrew Mellon. 


These were clearly related to the work being carried on in the 
buildings that week. They probably represent a need for additional 
references rather than an absolute gap. Other requests that have 
come in lately seem to spring from student interests or hobbies. The 
endless variety includes ice hockey, indoor gardens, how to do 
magic tricks, how to tie knots, humorous books, the bathysphere, 
taxidermy, soap box derby, Indian handicraft, personality develop- 
ment, homemade musical instruments, and balanced aquariums. 
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With others, it is hard to tell whether they are teacher- or pupil- 
inspired. Subjects like square dancing, how to make puppets, how 
to put on an amateur circus, seeing-eye dogs, television, hair styling, 
or paper sculpture could be either. At any rate, even a brief sam- 
pling shows how busy an elementary-school library can be. It also 
gives a glimpse of how the library can help satisfy the inquiring 
minds of children. A classroom collection would be hopelessly in- 
adequate to furnish such a wide range of information. Only a few 
of the larger centralized elementary-school libraries thruout the 
United States, with their present limited financial support, are rich 
enough in materials for these demands. Under such circumstances, 
one large collection with all the resources of a well-stocked chil- 
dren’s library can be an invaluable and economical supplement to 
many smaller libraries. And so it is in Pittsburgh. Requests sent to 
the schools department require the full-time service of one trained 
librarian and one clerk. 


Centralized Technical Work 


A second important contribution of the public library in the pres- 
ent organizational pattern is the centralization under its roof of 
essential, but time-consuming, technical work. One of the greatest 
wastes in modern education is the time and energy given by librar- 
ians to such things as ordering, classifying, and cataloging books. 
Under this plan, books are ordered either by the public library or 
by the board of education, but are all delivered to the public library 
where they are processed and sent out ready for the shelves except 
for school identification marks. For either repairing or discarding, 
the volumes are returned to the schools department of the Carnegie 
Library. Teachers in the elementary-school libraries file and with- 
draw their own catalog cards and take their own inventory, but 
otherwise are free to give their attention to service and instruction. 


Book Selection 


In smaller matters, too, a kind of integration is achieved simply 
because one staff member works in both buildings. The supervisor 
attends all book-selection meetings of children’s librarians. From 
the titles approved, all that are likely to interest the schools are then 
sent to an elementary librarian for review and for trial with the 
children. In January a committee of school librarians in cooperation 
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with the elementary supervisors selects from these tested books to 
fill gaps in the basic collection. For her recreational books each 
school librarian at intervals chooses a stated number from a group 
reviewed by and displayed in the public library. The whole aim of 
the program is to free her as much as possible in those areas where 
time can be saved by centralization. 


Pro AND CoN 


Arguments for and against such cooperation have been set forth 
in lengthy detail many times. Those who advocate it usually cite 
economy of operation, the high professional standards brought to 
the work, the advantage to the child of contact with an educational 
agency which will serve him as an adult, and the unifying effects of 
common effort by two organizations related by similar goals. Those 
who think schools should take full charge fear that divided re- 
sponsibility and interests will produce mediocre results, or that the 
public library, after assuming leadership, will not be willing to main- 
tain libraries especially adapted to the educational program when 
confronted with budget restrictions. They point to the desirability 
of teacher training for the library staff, to the need for special ma- 
terials for the nonreader, and to the advantages of different subject 
headings in the card catalog. They shrink from the idea of outside 
help, lest it become outside control. 

That some problems arise from dual responsibility is undeniable. 
At the present, the writer notes only two flaws in the Pittsburgh 
system. One is that the Carnegie Library books do not appear in 
the school’s card catalog and probably never will. Children must be 
taught that only some books are cataloged. The other is that the 
public library, quite understandably, is not prepared financially to 
supply classroom materials and, therefore, stipulates that books on 
interlibrary loan shall be retained in the library. Teachers, however, 
may go to the nearest branch for books to use with their classes. 
This problem will become relatively unimportant as the basic collec- 
tion is built up to the point where reserves will permit ‘a free flow 
of books to and from the classroom. 


MUTUAL TRUST AND GOODWILL 
These difficulties have in no way interfered with the success of 
the working relationship in Pittsburgh, animated as it has always 
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been by mutual trust and goodwill. The board of education carries 
its share of responsibility and is in a position at any time to take 
the initiative in increasing the service to meet new demands. It has 
never relinquished control, never become dependent upon an out- 
side agency for a major portion of its program, never been content 
to “let George do it.” In 1941 the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association issued a joint report stating, 
“«.. . the responsibility of providing for school library service clearly 
rests on the board of education.”’ It then describes several ways of 
combining forces with another organization for this purpose. Pitts- 
burgh provides one splendid example of how procedure can be so 
worked out that the school system can support its own libraries, 
yet enhance their services immeasurably by joining hands with the 
public library to get more books into the hands of children. 


1 Joint Committee of the National Education Association and the American Library Association. 
School and Public Libraries. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1941. p. 9. 


The habit of going to a library for information and reading ma- 
terials and the ability to use a library efficiently after getting there 
are essential qualities in competent modern living. The schools no 
less than the library are responsible for teaching library habits and 
library skills, and it is in this area that schools and libraries are doing 
some of their most effective work together. 


—Schools and Public Libraries, Report of the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the American Library Association, 1941. 
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Centralized Collections for Countywide Service 


By EDNA B. ZIEBOLD 


Librarian, San Diego County Schools 
San Diego, California 


ROBLEMS of providing adequate library service to rural schools 
P are being met in a variety of ways. While an adequately housed, 
professionally staffed, and well-stocked library in each elementary 
school might be ideal, it seems apparent that under today’s condi- 
tions few rural schools will be able to provide adequate service from 
district funds alone. The American Library Association recom- 
mends an annual expenditure for reading materials of $1.50 per 
child plus the employment of a full-time librarian by any school 
having more than 200 pupils enrolled.* Such support is difficult to 
provide even in many of the larger school districts. Also, in this era 
of overcrowded buildings and double-session schedules, adequate 
housing for an elementary-school library presents another problem 
which in many cases seems insurmountable. 

These problems have been partially met in many rural areas by 
some type of cooperative service such as that rendered by a state 
library, a city or county public library, or by a centralized service 
operated by the board of education. Sometimes a combination of 
two or more of these arrangements has proved effective. 


POOLING Book FUNDS 


In San Diego County, California, library service to rural ele- 
mentary schools is provided from a central school library contain- 
ing over 130,000 books which is housed with the curriculum services 
of the office of the superintendent of schools. 

The service operates on a contract basis whereby rural schools 
pool their book funds in order to receive the benefits of a larger 
central collection, rather than depending entirely upon their own 
limited resources. The minimum contribution of $50 a year for each 

1 Douglas, Mary Peacock, chairman. School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, American 
Library Association, Committees on Post-War Planning. Division of Libraries for Children and 


Young People and its section, the American Association of School Librarians, Chicago: the 
Association, 1945. p. 41. 
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35 units of average daily attendance is required. At present all par- 
ticipating schools are finding it advantageous to pay something more 
than this minimum amount into the service. 

The central library purchases, catalogs, processes, and repairs 
the books. Classroom libraries are circulated directly to each teacher 
on the basis of five books per pupil, exchangeable at any time. In 
order to assure a fair distribution of materials, the five books are 
allotted on the basis of two readers, one science or health book, one 
in social studies, and one for recreational reading. In addition to 
these, some dictionaries and sets of music books are available. Each 
collection is selected separately on the basis of estimated need. 

In some of the largest contracting districts having four or five 
schools of 25 or 30 teachers each, some variation of the above plan 
has been found practical. When desirable, central reader collections 
have been housed in the district. The school selects the readers and 
assumes responsibility for their circulation within the district. 


THE PLAN Is FLEXIBLE 


At present no other type of permanent or semipermanent collec- 
tion is housed in any school. It is conceivable that a need may arise 
eventually in the larger districts for permanent or semipermanent 
book collections containing classics, reference books, and supple- 
mentary materials. The existing library system, however, is flexible 
enough to meet emerging needs. If a district should wish to establish 
such a collection within the school, could house it adequately, and 
could provide a qualified attendant, it would still be advantageous 
to continue contracting for materials from central library service. 
Cooperative purchasing, cataloging, processing, and repairing, as 
well as coordinated consultant service, offer financial savings and 
efficiency. And the benefits of sharing experience on a countywide 
basis lead to improvement in all phases of library service. 

Centralized library service to elementary schools in rural areas 
is not new in California. For many years county libraries have been 
serving rural schools under provisions set forth in California laws. 
It was not until 1945, however, that permissive legislation was 
passed allowing the county superintendent of schools, upon agree- 
ment with the county librarian, to assume responsibility for the 
operation of this service. Since this date several of the larger coun- 
ties in California have shifted to this new system of operation. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 

In San Diego County the school department of the county library 
was transferred to the office of the superintendent of schools in 
1947. The program of the department has changed considerably as 
a result of the transfer. 

One major difference is the possibility of drawing on the county 
schools service funds to expand the library budget. Thirteen percent 
of the library funds in the year 1949-50 came from the school serv- 
ice fund. Increased service to the schools more than makes up for 
the increase in budget. Another major change is the operation of 
the library as an integral part of the curriculum services. This ar- 
rangement provides an opportunity for librarians to become inti- 
mately familiar with new curriculum developments and to integrate 
the book collection more closely with changing curriculum needs. 

Deliveries to each school have been increased from once in every 
six or eight weeks to once each week. Also, delivery service is shared 
with the audio-visual service which is housed adjacent to the school 
library in the county schools service center. Delivery trucks make 
eight trips into the county each week, the average trip length being 
about 200 miles. This means that changing needs can be met quickly 
since schoolbooks are issued without time limit but may be ex- 
changed whenever necessary. Altho orders are requested one week 
in advance of delivery, they will be accepted by telephone and, 
whenever possible, emergency needs are met within the week. 

The mechanics of operating the library have been simplified in 
the last three years in order to release the three trained librarians 
on the staff for professional activities. The clerical staff works with 
a minimum of supervision and each member has a feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility for the program. All staff members are en- 
couraged to contribute suggestions regarding changes which might 
increase efficiency of operation. Most of the numerous improve- 
ments in clerical detail adopted recently have come from suggestions 
submitted by members of the clerical staff. 

All book orders except requests for specific titles are filled by 
professional personnel. Unlike many school libraries, huge stacks 
of textbooks are not in evidence. Since California provides state- 
adopted textbooks to all public elementary schools, the school li- 
brary service is able to concentrate on providing an enrichment pro- 
gram rather than on supplying routine needs only. Classroom teach- 
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ers are asked to request readers by title because it is assumed they 
are following a developmental program and therefore would prefer 
requesting specific titles in the order needed. However, books for 
pleasure reading and social studies may be selected by one of the 
librarians on the basis of the reading ability of the class and the 
subject to be studied as reported by the teacher. Teachers may 
come and select their own materials or send in a list of specific re- 
quests. There is a growing tendency on the part of classroom teach- 
ers to utilize the professional services of the librarians in selecting 
the best available materials to meet class needs. In other words, class 
needs are defined by the teacher and books to meet these needs are 
selected by the trained librarian. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


One potential weakness of the centralized library service which 
must be guarded against is insufficient personal help given by the 
librarian to teachers and pupils. Lack of staff or inadequate op- 
portunity for the librarian to keep in touch with conditions in the 
schools could result in a stereotyped service. 

In San Diego County every effort is made to provide a personal- 
ized program to meet the individual needs of both teachers and chil- 
dren. In a county of 4221 square miles, with the most distant school 
91 miles from the library, this program demands special planning 
and a flexible schedule to provide something more than a standard- 
ized service to the 69 participating elementary schools. 

During the past year a program of classroom visits has enabled 
the librarians to become better acquainted with teachers and the 
individual needs in each school. Storytelling, book talks, and les- 
sons on care of books and the use of the library have enabled the 
librarians to work directly with the children and to acquire a fund 
of information about local problems which is invaluable in building 
the book collection and in filling orders for individual teachers. 

Frequently a librarian is included in curriculum planning meetings 
of the local districts. This helps the librarian to understand the 
particular approach to a problem which a teacher and his pupils 
are developing, and leads to the provision of more appropriate li- 
brary material. Cooperative planning also gives classroom teachers 
a better opportunity to learn about available material in special 
areas and to discuss individual problems with the librarian. More 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


adequate library service and a better relationship between teachers 
and the library staff are resulting from this type of cooperation. 

In San Diego County classroom teachers participate in the book- 
selection program of the library. Teachers and administrators are 
encouraged to make suggestions at any time of titles for purchase. 
Information provided by standard booklists and reliable review 
periodicals, the recommendations of teachers and administrators, 
and the librarian’s own knowledge of library needs are considered 
in selecting trade books. Textbooks present a different problem. 
There is an established policy of purchasing no textbooks until at 
least two favorable evaluations have been received from the central 
staff, teachers, or principals. In this and in other ways, teachers 
concerned with utilization of the materials take an active part in 
their selection. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Much has been accomplished recently thru the activities of a 
county school library committee composed of the library staff, 
representative elementary teachers, and school librarians thruout 
the county. The group meets regularly to discuss library and class- 
room problems involving the use of books. Sometimes the program 
includes a visiting specialist who answers questions and shares 
experiences with county personnel. At other times teachers present 
their own units of study, making specific suggestions regarding 
types of materials and their use. At each meeting books related to 
some current phase of work are displayed. Sometimes booklists 
prepared by the library staff are distributed and discussed. Some 
meetings have been workshops on book evaluation at which time 
teachers prepared written evaluations for use in book selection. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


There is still much room for growth and improvement. Ways in 
which the program can be strengthened are being explored. Chang- 
ing conditions must be met. A sincere effort is being made to make 
school library service flexible enough to care for individual problems. 
This program is an important step toward providing equal educa- 
tional opportunities for children in rural schools. 
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A Decade of Cooperation 


By ESTELLE BILGER, EMMA DOPP, 
MABEL FITZSIMONS, and MILDRED WINSLOW 


Librarians, School District 102 
La Grange, Illinois 


N INSERVICE education program carried on for the staff of 95 
A teachers in the schools of District 102, La Grange, [llinois, has 
provided opportunities for the four librarians to participate in three 
major types of activities: (a) preschool planning conferences, (b) 
department meetings held each Tuesday afternoon, and (c) a long- 
range cooperative study carried on with the help of the education 
department of a nearby university. These, we feel, have made us 
more proficient in our work by acquainting us with the curriculum, 
keeping us informed on new materials, and aiding us in giving 
greater service to the teachers and pupils of our schools. 


PRESCHOOL PLANNING CONFERENCES 


Ten years ago our schools held their first preschool planning con- 
ference. In the beginning a two-day series of general meetings 
oriented the teachers with their associates, their classrooms, and the 
facilities with which they would be working. The librarians wel- 
comed this opportunity to get their libraries open and ready for 
business. The job of scheduling our programs with classroom teach- 
ers and of acquainting ourselves with the supplementary materials 
that were available to meet the requirements of an enriched cur- 
riculum received major emphasis during the planning conference. At 
present the preschool planning period extends over eight days. 
Librarians have had a very active part in this period advising and 
suggesting materials suitable for different areas of the curriculum. 
Realizing we could not adequately serve our schools unless we knew 
the curriculum and the problems classroom teachers were having in 
connection with instructional materials, we participated in the fol- 
lowing types of group meetings held during these eight days: 


1. We attended all the staff meetings in our individual buildings, thus 
getting an over-all picture of the kinds of problems with which classroom 
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teachers are confronted and formulating ideas on how we could help both 
teachers and pupils in solving these problems. 

2. We identified ourselves with different study groups. For instance, one 
librarian attended the primary group meetings; another, those of the inter- 
mediate grades. 

3. We met to organize as a group and to make plans for the study of 
our common problems, a study which was to continue thruout the year. 
A chairman was elected and a secretary appointed to keep minutes of the 
meetings. Information on the meetings was disseminated among other 
departments and administrators. This, we feel, makes for better under- 
standing of various problems that are of common concern. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


The intensive study and planning started at the preschool plan- 
ning conference is continued thruout the school year. Every Tuesday 
school is dismissed at 2:45 and the faculty spends from 3:00 until 
4:45 in various kinds of meetings. This year the plan has been as 
follows: 

1. On the first Tuesday in the month the staff of each building met with 
its principal to discuss common problems. 

2. On the second and third Tuesday each grade and department group 
met as an individual study group. 

3. The fourth Tuesday in the month was set aside for individual plan- 
ning by each teacher in his own room. 


These meetings are helpful in giving all of us opportunities to 
discuss our problems. For example, one series of meetings was de- 
voted to exchanging recommendations for improving our nonfiction 
collections. Before each meeting one classification, such as “500— 
Natural Science,” or “600—Applied Science,” was decided upon as 
the area for discussion the next time we met. In preparation for the 
meeting, each of us examined our collection and book-selection tools 
and listed those materials which we had found of special value, 
either because of their curriculum content or their interest appeal. 
At the meetings these lists were exchanged and a general discussion 
followed. Each librarian thus had the benefit of the experiences of 
her colleagues. 

Recently the entire teaching staff has been working on a revision 
of the social studies curriculum. The Tuesday group meetings de- 
voted to this area of study have given the librarians an excellent 
opportunity to help teachers to understand the library’s function as 
a materials center. Much of this understanding was brought about 
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as librarians worked with the various grade groups on social studies 
resource units. Group cooperation has proved very helpful. Each 
librarian has acted as a consultant in helping teachers decide upon 
materials to include in their bibliographies. It has been possible for 
us, in our department meetings, to check and amplify these bibliog- 
raphies as they are compiled. 

The major problem of our study group this year has been the 
revision of the parts of the instructional guide of the district which 
relate to the school library. While this work has not been com- 
pleted, a good beginning has been made. A sample is included here. 


Primary Grades 





Scope Topic Areas Outcomes 
I. Use of library 1. Orientation to the 1. The library is a place 
(technical library to go for books 
aspects) a. Introduction to 2. A library is a place 


physical facili- 


of quiet enjoyment 


ties of library 3. A library is for the 
b. Introduction to use of all 
librarian 
2. Circulation proce- 1. A definite routine 
dures must be followed in 
(3rd grade) the use of library 
books 
2. Effective use de- 
mands the coopera- 
tion of all users 
II. Librarycitizenship 1. Manners in the li- 1. Courtesy is practiced 
brary by ail 
a. Conduct as an 2. One is quiet in the 
individual library 
b. Conduct as a_ 3. Fair play is essential 
group in all relationships 
2. Care of books 1. Clean hands are es- 
a. Clean hands sential 
b. Properhandling 2. Books are given 
c. Proper placing proper care by 
on shelves proper handling 
3. Books have a specific 
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III. Enjoyment of the 1. Types of stories 1. Stories come from 
library a. Realistic books 
b. Holiday 2. There are many 
c. Seasonal kinds of stories 


3. Enjoyment of stories 
is related to books 

4. There should be a 
balance in kinds of 
stories read 


2. Listening 1, Enjoyment of stories 
a. Storytelling is related to books 
b. Story records 2. Listening to records 


and stories encour- 
ages the reading of 


books 
3. Visual enjoyment 1. Pictures help tell 
a. Pictures stories 
b. Filmstrips 2. Seeing pictures, films, 
c. Films and filmstrips  en- 


courages reading 


All feel that friendly discussion of problems and cooperative 
evaluation of procedures and materials are of great value. New li- 
barians coming into the school district report that these department 
meetings help them get oriented to the school system. They find the 
friendly cooperation of the group stimulating and encouraging. 


A COoPERATIVE STUDY 

An inservice education program for the professional staff in our 
school district has been going on for 10 years. During the first six 
years we held grade and department meetings at least once a month 
and worked on various committees engaged in revising our instruc- 
tional guides, selecting textbooks, and revising courses of study. 

In 1946 our board of education obtained consultants from one 
of the universities in this area to help our professional staff improve 
the educational program. This time we were to use a different technic 
in inservice education—a cooperative study. The project which ex- 
tended over three years has just been completed. 

Librarians took an active part in the cooperative study. The first 
year we worked in groups studying textbooks and materials, child 
development, and social studies. In the second year of the study 
every member of the staff participated in a child study group. The 
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librarians, as well as the classroom teachers, kept anecdotal records 
on one particular child and attended discussion meetings every 
week. This procedure fostered a greater understanding of child 
behavior at the various growth levels and enabled teachers to build 
a program that would more nearly meet the changing needs of 
pupils. Because of our participation in these child study groups, we 
feel we are now able to give greater service to individual children 
as we consider emotional, physical, mental, and social growth as 
well as academic needs. 








Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia 


All feel that friendly discussion of problems and cooperative evalu- 
ation of procedures and materials are of great value. 


During the third year of the cooperative study, we joined groups 
of classroom teachers who were organized according to various grade 
levels. Social studies resource units were being developed for 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades. The example in the follow- 
ing paragraph explains how we contributed to and benefited from 
these meetings. 
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A fifth-grade social studies group prepared a resource unit on 
“Chicago and Its Hinterland.” The librarians in the group worked 
with the teachers in formulating the objectives of the unit, identify- 
ing problems to be studied, selecting the activities, preparing the con- 
tent and bibliographies, and setting up the outcomes to be achieved 
as well as technics to be used in evaluating the unit. The librarian 
also acted as a resource person for helping teachers examine and 
locate materials for the unit. 

Materials examined and located included books at various read- 
ing levels, pamphlets, pictures, slides, and films pertinent to the 
study of Chicago and its hinterland. In making the bibliography, 
only those materials were included that were actually available and 
usable by the homeroom teacher. To make the materials more ac- 
cessible, a key was used to denote the location of each item. The 
materials in homeroom collections which are owned by the board of 
education are interchangeable and can be used by all the schools 
in the district. Each school library has a file on all books in home- 
room collections. Therefore, the key for the bibliographies indicated 
whether the particular book was found in one of the school libraries, 
one of the classroom collections, the public library, or the Chicago 
Public Library. 

The other departments in the school—art, music, and physical 
education—centered their activities around the Chicago unit as it 
was taught by the classroom teacher, thus greatly enriching the total 
experience of the children. 

At the end of each three- or four-month period a combined meet- 
ing of all the study groups was held to give each group an opportu- 
nity to report progress. Ideas were exchanged and each group was 
able to obtain a clear picture of the continuity of the entire program. 


AN INSERVICE PROGRAM THAT WORKS 
The preschool planning conference, the cooperative study of our 
school program, and the regular weekly meetings have inspired and 
challenged librarians as well as teachers. These activities have made 
us realize the value of inservice education that really works. 
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Public Libraries Will Cooperate 


By RHETA A. CLARK 
School Library Advisor 

State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


TAFF members of the public library in many communities have 
joined hands with classroom teachers and school administrators 
in attempts to broaden school library services and to make facilities 
available to larger numbers of boys and girls. Such cooperative ef- 
forts have resulted in a more effective library program than either 
agency could provide alone. In some cases, the first steps in such 
cooperative enterprises have been taken by the public library staff: 
in others, school personnel have asked for help and the public library 
has provided it. The following paragraphs provide descriptions of 
only a few of the many ways in which schools and public libraries 
have worked together to build effective programs. 


Bus TRIPS TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Prompted by the interest of the supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion, the board of education requested the library board and the 
public librarian to open the library during extra hours so that the 
children could go there by bus once every two weeks. In this way 
a whole class or two, accompanied by a classroom teacher, can go to 
the public library at one time. 

In addition to selecting books of their own choice, children re- 
ceive instruction in library skills. This is given by the classroom 
teacher either before leaving school or after arriving at the public 
library. The teacher discusses the proper ways to use library 
facilities and makes definite plans for the work that is to be done. 
Occasionally the public librarian gives the instruction while pupil 
assistants and the classroom teacher discharge the books. The chil- 
dren are taught the use of the card catalog, general indexes, refer- 
ences books, and the Abridged Readers Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. This work is purposeful for the pupils who are acquiring ma- 
terial for classroom study units. Pupil committees frequently select 
the materials which are to be borrowed for classroom use. 
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OTHER VISITS 


After a new consolidated school was built within walking distance 
of the public library, the librarian as well as the teachers wished to 
have children use more books than those located in the school. A 
cooperative plan was worked out whereby children in groups of six 
go to the library four afternoons each week. This is not a scheduled 
period, and teachers who want their children to go sign a sched- 
ule in the principal’s office indicating the time when they will be 
there. Other teachers wanting the children in their rooms to go during 
the same afternoon check with the office schedule to avoid sending 
too many at one time. Some children in primary grades visit the 
library and some do not. However, all primary rooms are loaned 
boxes of books from time to time. 

When a church building was donated for a library in another 
community, a group of public-spirited citizens came forward and 
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Public Library, New Canaan, Connecticut ; Photo by A, George Fasano 


. . « cooperative efforts have resulted in a more effective library 
program than either agency could provide alone. 
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formed a public library association. The library, staffed by volunteer 
librarians, provides excellent service to children in a nearby school 
who visit it regularly once each week. It is an agency where citizens 
work together in the interest of the children. 


PuBLIc LIBRARIAN MOVES TO THE SCHOOL 


In one town of less than 1000 persons, the public librarian origi- 
nally sent boxes of books periodically to the three one-room schools 
which were located some distance from the library. The children in 
the fourth one-room school, which was near the library, went to 
the library in groups of five or six one afternoon each week. The 
children used the books for their own personal interests and for their 
classroom work. 

When the board of education began constructing a new four-room 
consolidated school a mile away from the library to replace the 
four one-room schools, the librarian became concerned about how 
extensively public library books would be used by the pupils. What 
would happen to the circulation? If the circulation dropped appre- 
ciably, would the library board feel justified in continuing to appor- 
tion as much money for new books? 

Disturbed by such problems, the public librarian requested a con- 
ference with the superintendent of schools, the rural supervisor of 
elementary education, the principal of the new building, and the 
state school-library adviser. Thru discussion a plan evolved. The 
public librarian asked the library board if she could transfer half 
of the children’s books from the public library to the school building. 
Next she asked permission to appear before a meeting of the board 
of education. Thru her efforts a room paralleling the principal’s 
office was designated by the school board as the school library, and 
half of the children’s collection at the public library was moved to 
this new location. The librarian agreed to go to the school one 
morning each week to handle circulation and to assist in meeting the 
reading needs of pupils and teachers. 

Of course, the plan has certain limitations. In the first place, the 
librarian is not a full-fledged member of the staff. Thru conferences 
and individual visits with teachers, she must learn what is going on 
in classrooms and what library materials are likely to be most useful. 
Frequently she stays thru lunch to visit informally with teachers and 
to become acquainted with their problems and needs. 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


During the summer, library books are returned to the public li- 
brary and circulated from there. A bookmobile manned by volunteer 
workers passes most of the homes of children two or three times 
during the summer. 

The success of this project is due to all the people who have co- 
operated in carrying it out—school administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, pupils, and particularly the public librarian. By training and 
personal background she is ideally suited for such a project. 
She is not only well versed in educational methods, she knows chil- 
dren and what they think of books. Her annual salary is only $100; 
however, she measures her pay not in dollars but in the personal 
satisfaction of making an important contribution to community 
welfare. 


SCHOOL BRANCHES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In some cities where the population is less than 70,000, the public 
librarians, thru a cooperative arrangement between the library board 
and the board of education, have established branches in school 
buildings. The library board pays the salaries of the librarians and 
provides books and other reference materials, while the board of 
education furnishes the library room and equipment. Staff members 
of the public library work in the school five days a week if the school 
is large and one day, or a part of a day, if the school is small. In one 
large school two librarians spend three days each in the school li- 
brary during the week. One is a trained librarian who works with 
children, providing story hours and guiding them in their book selec- 
tion. The other is a clerical worker who takes care of charging books 
and other routine work. 

Altho a formula has been designed whereby the librarian’s time 
is assigned according to the enrolment of the school, these library 
rooms are open at all times. In one school a library club composed 
of pupil assistants in the eighth grade is on duty one hour on two 
afternoons each week, at which time children come from other class- 
rooms to browse in the library. At any other time teachers may send 
committees of children or individuals to the library to browse or to 
find materials for implementing units of work. 

Emphasis in these schools is placed upon maintaining an informal 
atmosphere in which the librarian shares her enthusiasm for books 
with the children. When teachers are preparing units of work, the 
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librarian supplies needed materials, frequently from the public li- 
brary collection. These are loaned to the teacher and are used by 
the children in the classroom. Also the librarian obtains pictures and 
pamphlets from the main library to be used on the bulletin boards 
and for special exhibits. When a librarian arrives at the school, she 
is usually loaded down with books and materials to meet the special 
requests of teachers and pupils. 

Each of these schools is fortunate in having the specialized sery- 
ices of trained personnel. Altho their time within the school is 
limited in some instances, the quality of work is of high caliber. 
Special programs are planned for story hours, book talks, and in- 
struction in library skills. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


One of the aims for the future will be to provide for more and 
more pupil participation in library work rather than having it im- 
posed by an adult. In some instances the librarians as yet have not 
become re-educated to the aims and objectives of today’s program 
of elementary education and to the processes by which such aims 
and objectives are attained. Consequently, it is difficult for them to 
fully understand the ways in which books are being used in the 
development of individual and class interests. Principals sometimes 
hesitate to encourage or insist upon greater pupil participation 
because they feel that the children are getting their work materials 
from the representatives of two organizations, and they do not want 
the children to be misjudged for conduct and activities. To over- 
come this barrier it is going to be necessary for school people to meet 
with lay groups to discuss more fully the present educational pro- 
gram and to help these people to evaluate present objectives in 
terms of learning experiences for boys and girls. Pupils should be 
able to undertake additional activities such as charging and dis- 
charging books, the preparation of bulletin boards, and finding appro- 
priate materials. 

But the staffs of the public libraries and the schools can find effec- 
tive ways of working together. Cooperation in many cases can mean 
the difference between severely limited library service and an effec- 
tive program that reaches all children, It is always worth a try. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


From Small Beginnings 















































The purpose of this chapter is to trace 
the growth of a few elementary-school 
library programs, some of which now 
attract wide attention. 

For the library staff there are ac- 
counts of growth in service from the 
full-time classroom teacher who man- 
aged the library as an extra duty to 
the professionally trained, full-time 
librarian. For those faced with the 
problem of obtaining more money for 
libraries there are stories of financial 
support extending from little or no 
funds to adequate local budgets supple- 
mented and encouraged by state aid. 
Also described are collections of li- 
brary materials growing from meager 
supplies limited entirely to books, many 
of which were inappropriate, to large 
collections of the best of the old and 
new books, plus magazines, films, re- 
cordings, picture files, and a great 
variety of other library materials. 
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The Chicago Story 


By DILLA W. MacBEAN 
Director, Division of Libraries 
Chicago Public Schools 


TERN necessity, proverbially known as the “mother of inven- 
S tion,” applies admirably to the story and growth of libraries 
in the Chicago elementary schools. Thereby hangs a tale! 

In the summer of 1935 the board of education appointed a trained 
school librarian to organize a library at the central offices which 
could be used by the administrators there and also by the principals 
and teachers in the 400 schools. Here was an accumulated array of 
publishers’ sample books in the field of education and many text- 
books, the yearbooks of various professional associations, and an- 
nual reports and department publications of the Chicago public 
schools. 


A WPA Project WAS THE BEGINNING 


This was the year that many WPA projects of varying endeavors 
sprang up over the country. In November the board of education 
was asked to sponsor, among others, one for school library clerks. 
The new librarian was assigned as the sponsor’s representative. 
This proved to be a liberal education for her. She found little that 
remotely resembled libraries in the 333 elementary schools. There 
were rooms lined with antiquated multidrawer and glass-door cabi- 
nets in the older buildings, and built-in shelving in a room labeled 
“Library” in the newer ones. In some instances there were tables and 
chairs but no other furniture or equipment. The book collections 
consisted of rows and rows of old textbooks; occasional copies oi 
children’s classics; and only rarely, copies of children’s books pub- 
lished within the decade. Such was the physical situation. 

The government required that the clerks be supervised at all 
times and not be left alone in the libraries with the children. After 
the clerks were given a two-week training course in the rudiments 
of clerical and technical routine, they were assigned to the schools. 
This presented a difficult situation as their knowledge of library 
procedures exceeded that of the teachers. Where to get librarians? 
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Why not train the classroom teachers? The librarian offered this 
suggestion and recommended that courses be offered at Chicago 
Teachers College during the summer session. This was a boomerang, 
as in two weeks she found herself outlining and preparing two 
courses in library science for the elementary-school librarian. To 
everyone’s amazement 42 teachers enrolled for the six-week term. 
The next summer a third course was added, and again a large 
class enrolled. Within a year the same three courses were offered at 
a downtown university in the school of education as late afternoon 
inservice classes. This training program at the two institutions con- 
tinued until the fall of 1946. And thereby hangs another tale! 


EQUIPPING THE LIBRARIES 


The need for equipping the libraries in the 333 elementary schools 
presented the second major problem. The director of education ex- 
penditures requested a list of minimum equipment necessary to 
transform an empty classroom into a library. The librarian recom- 
mended six sections of shelving, four library tables 28 inches high with 
18-inch chairs, four tables 26 inches high with chairs also of suita- 
ble height, a nine-drawer card catalog cabinet, a magazine rack, a 
revolving dictionary stand, a four-drawer vertical file, and a bulletin 
board. This was meager equipment but adequate. The board appro- 
priated $50,000 in the 1937 budget and continued similar amounts 
for several years. The libraries began to take shape in one school 
after another. 

Bulletins were prepared from time to time at the central offices 
and sent to the schools, giving information on organization, process- 
ing of materials, weeding out of old books, library procedures, and 
programming of classes. In the schools where teachers had secured 
the training, principals scheduled them as much as half time in the 
library. This teacher-librarian in turn trained pupil assistants within 
each class group. Classes were scheduled once or twice a week for 
recreational or supplementary classwork reading. These youngsters 
proved a real help. . 


FrRoM NINE CENTs TO FirTy CENTS 


In the early stages the appropriation for library books was nine 
cents per pupil. The approved list of library books for elementary 
schools contained as many supplementary textbooks as trade books 
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in children’s literature. The list was small in number of titles and 
was revised at long intervals, sometimes five or six years intervening. 
When a new list was compiled in 1938 with a principal as chairman, 
the committee included two teacher-librarians, four classroom teach- 
ers, and the librarian at the central offices. At this time criteria 
were set up for evaluation, and percentages for dividing the school 
library collection into fiction, nonfiction, and picture books were 
recommended. When the list was printed and distributed to the 
schools, it served as a guide for organizing the book collection. The 
titles were arranged in the same order as the books would stand on 
the shelves, and under each entry the approved form for author, 
title, publisher, date, Dewey decimal classification number, sug- 
gested grade level, and price was included. A title index also proved 
helpful for those using the list. Within five years the board’s appro- 
priation for books was increased to 50 cents per pupil. 


THE PuBLic LIBRARY HELPED 


For many years the public library had made annual loans of 50 
books to any teacher for classroom use. As centralized libraries were 
organized in the schools, oftentimes these classroom collections were 
placed in the libraries. Between 1937 and 1939 the public library 
placed unit collections of 750 books in each of 30 schools. In each 
case the books were completely catalogued. As time went on the old 
classroom collections were picked up, and when principals so re- 
quested extended loans of 800 titles were placed in the libraries. 
These consisted of 100 books per grade. The public library permitted 
the schools to label the call numbers on the spines of the books and 
to place pockets with cards inside. This service proved a bonanza 
to the schools, and with the generous funds supplied by the PTA’s 
in addition to the increased appropriations by the board of educa- 
tion, the collections in each school increased in size in spite of con- 
stant weeding of obsolete, worthless, and inappropriate titles. Even 
more important, the books measured up to a creditable and useful 
elementary-school library collection. 

When the WPA project was closed in June 1941, there were over 
500 women assigned as library clerks to the 400 elementary and high 
schools, the three branches of the Chicago Junior College, and the 
Chicago Teachers College. The project was well organized, with 12 
trained librarians serving in administrative and supervisory capac- 
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ities under the direction of the sponsor’s representative. A central- 
ized cataloging service had been established for the elementary 
schools. It was a blow to the schools when these well-organized and 
trained workers were withdrawn. But they had served the cause 
well. The centralized libraries were here to stay. The principals 
clamored for more trained teacher-librarians, insisting that they be 
released from the classroom and be assigned full time to the library. 
The project served as a potent wedge in the permanent establish- 
ment of libraries in the schools. 

Four factors were recognized as essential in good school library 
service, namely, adequate quarters, a good collection of organized 
materials, trained librarians, and a flexible program. Two com- 
mittees were appointed in October 1945 by the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary education to study and make recom- 
mendations on certain phases of school library service. A district 
superintendent, several principals and teacher-librarians, and the 
librarian in the board of education library served on the committees 
and produced two reports entitled Standards for Housing and 
Equipping the School Library’ and Professional Standards of the 
School Librarian in the Chicago Elementary Schools.’ These stand- 
ards prevail today except for minor changes. 


IMPROVING PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND SERVICE 


The present list of recommended furniture and equipment seems 
elaborate when compared to the original minimum essentials. Con- 
siderable attention is now focused on architectural features, such as 
location in the building; workroom; water facilities; electrical out- 
lets; storage space for supplies; display rail for maps, charts and 
posters; acoustical treatment; and types of lighting fixtures. Floor 
plans have been drawn to be incorporated in all new buildings, one 
for the schools with less than 500 pupils and the other for larger 
buildings. The former is the size of an average classroom, with 
built-in storage space, cupboards, running water, and electrical out- 
lets. In the latter a size equivalent to one and one-half rooms is 
recommended. In many of the buildings now in use, the wall between 
two classrooms has been torn out with one-fifth of this enlarged 
area walled off into two small rooms, one for a workroom and the 


1 Chicago Board of Education. Library News Letter for Elementary Schools 2: 1-11; March. 
46 


2[bid., p. 1-11. 
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other for a small conference room. Audio-visual materials and 
equipment are housed here, so that a group may listen to a recording 
or a schooltime radio program, or may view filmstrips, while another 
class reads in the library. 

It doesn’t take long for a library to outgrow shelving space. Often- 
times the floor space becomes cluttered with small but necessary 
pieces of equipment. When space is at a premium in a building and 
the shelves are crowded with books, under-window shelving can 
solve many problems. When one side of a classroom is lined with 
windows in groups of two or three, as is true in many Chicago ele- 
mentary schools, a newly designed piece of equipment alleviates 
some of the pressing needs for shelving space. This is counter-window 
shelving which measures 9 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 30 inches 
high. It is divided into three sections with two shelves in each 
measuring 15 inches in height. The two outer sections have upright 
boards 11 inches apart so that recordings, picture books, or back 
issues of large periodicals may be shelved. The center section has 
one slanting shelf for display purposes. Because of the width of 
this counter, the card catalog cabinet, the revolving dictionary 
stand, the globe, or the atlas may be placed on top in order to con- 
serve floor space. It is recommended that a counter be placed on 
either side of the magazine rack and that a school requisition a suffi- 
cient number to provide this type shelving along the window side of the 
library. The list of furniture and equipment from which the schools 
now order includes primary tables and chairs, 15-tray card catalog 
cabinets, book trucks, typewriters and stands, step stools, and charg- 
ing desks in addition to the original list of 1937. 

Books wear out! Books are expensive! Funds are limited! These 
three facts probably plague the school librarian more than any 
others. Regardless, home circulation of books is maintained in more 
than 100 schools and the annual circulation exceeds 750,000. 


A Rapio Quiz PROGRAM 


A radio program, “Battle of Books,” now in its 11th year on the 
air, demonstrates vividly that the Chicago children find reading is 
fun. This program is produced weekly by the Radio Council of the 
Chicago public schools. It is a quiz program based on their library 
reading. A team of three youngsters represents a school. Two teams 
confront each other across a table in front of microphones and al- 
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and ternate in answering questions about authors, artists, titles, plots, 
ding and characters in children’s books. A group of 30 children from a 
ther third school provides audience participation, and the librarian picks 

from this group the team that will challenge the winner the follow- 
ten- ing week. There is no difficulty in getting schools to send teams or to 
sary submit the questions used on the programs. In fact, the librarians 
and screen the questions dropped in the question box and send only the 
can better ones to the central office. Approximately 100 questions are sub- 
with mitted weekly, and from these 14 to 16 are selected for the broad- 
ele- cast. How the youngsters love to have their questions used and to 


ates hear their names and schools announced over the air! This pro- 
dow gram is the second most popular program produced by the Radio 
ches Council, exceeded only by “Bag o’ Tales,” a story-telling program for 
sach primary grades. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR LIBRARIANS 


In January 1946 the board of education increased the require- 
ments for the training of the teacher-librarian from nine to 15 ¢¢e- 
mester hours. The five courses in library science were included in 
the curriculum of Chicago Teachers College in September 1946. The 
instructor, an outstanding trained librarian, also took over the late 
afternoon classes and the summer session courses for inservice teach- 
ers. These five courses are all focused on the elementary-school 
library. The titles are self-explanatory and indicate thoro coverage. 
They include “Reading Guidance for the Primary and Intermedi- 
ate Grades,” “Reading Guidance for the Upper Grades,” “Process- 
ing of Library Materials,” “Reference Materials for an Elementary- 
School Library,” and “The School Library as a Service Agency.” 

In addition to professional training, certain personal factors are 
considered essential for the successful teacher-librarian in the Chi- 
cago elementary schools, such as: (a) self-control and dignity; (b) 
initiative—resourceful and energetic in effort; (c) good appearance 
and a pleasing approach; (d) a balanced sense of humor without loss 
of dignity and respect of children; (e) reliability; (f) attitude of 
wholesome cooperation with the principal and teachers; (g) the pos- 
session of ideals of service to the children; and (h) a love of reading 
and a keen appreciation of children’s books. 


PROGRAM ESSENTIALS 


The program in a large city-school system necessarily has to be 
flexible, considering both large and small schools. Uniformity is not 
desired, but recommendations have been made as to essentials: 


1. All pupils from 4B thru 8A grades should be scheduled to go to the 
library at least once a week for approximately 45 minutes. Whenever 
possible, pupils in the upper grades should have two library periods—one 
for recreational reading and the other for reference and supplementary 
classroom work and for instruction on the use of the library. 

2. All pupils in 1B thru 3A grades should be scheduled to go to the 
library at least once every two weeks for a period of 30 minutes, during 
which time picture books and “easy” books may be perused and a story 
told or read to the group. 

3. A library corner should be established in each classroom for primary 
grades where low shelving, a table, and chairs provide space for a small 
group to read and look at books. A display of book jackets, the brightly 
bound books, the colorful pictures and illustrations, the gayly painted 
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furniture, a vase, or other bits of color furnish incentive for the child’s 
first library experience. 

4. A reference table, designated shelving, or a library corner should be 
established in the classrooms for middle- and upper-grade pupils to pro- 
vide space for supplementary library materials related to units in the 
courses of study. Collections of this type should be made available by the 
librarian upon request of the classroom teacher. 

Because of the great differences in enrolments in the 335 schools, 
the board of education has set up two types of teacher-librarian 
assignments. When the enrolment exceeds 500 pupils, a school is 
entitled to a full-time librarian. She is given one-half day each week 
when no classes are scheduled in the library to do necessary technical 
and clerical work. In schools with less than 500 enrolled, two nearby 
schools share the services of one librarian. It is hoped that in the 
near future a second librarian may be assigned in each school hav- 
ing an enrolment of over 1000 pupils. 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARIES 

This brings the story up to date, except for the fact that a division 
of libraries was created in the spring of 1948. This move brought 
the libraries of the Chicago Teachers College, the three branches of 
the Junior College, the 44 high schools, the special schools, the 335 
elementary schools, and the board of education library under one 
director. Also at the central offices there is a cataloging section where 
centralized cataloging is carried on for the high-school libraries. The 
director hopes this service can be extended to the elementary schools 
in the not too distant future. Nine librarians are employed on the 
staff of the division of libraries, including a supervisor of high-school 
libraries, two supervisors of elementary-school libraries, and a super- 
visor of cataloging. 

There are 319 elementary schools with centralized libraries, and 
it is only because of overcrowded conditions that all 335 do not have 
them. Trained librarians are assigned to 257 schools—161 having a 
full-time librarian and 96 a half-time librarian. Most of the other 62 
schools have teachers with partial training who are responsible for 
the library programs, altho they carry on varying amounts of class- 
toom teaching. It will not be long until all schools will have fully 
trained teacher-librarians who will devote at least ‘a substantial part 
of their time to the integrated library program. May the 15th anni- 
versary of the opening of the WPA project see this accomplished! 
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Growing with the Curriculum 


By ALMA M. FREELAND 


Assistant Superintendent 
Tyler Public Schools, Tyler, Texas 


IVE years ago when it became apparent that the elementary 
F schools in Texas would be expected to carry on a self-evaluation 
program, school people in Tyler also decided to make plans for a 
long-term curriculum construction and revision program. The re- 
sults of the self-evaluation would serve as the framework for the 
curriculum program, and a five-year period of time was tentatively 
scheduled for the work. 


A NEw ROLE FOR THE LIBRARY 


An account of how we have gradually moved from a narrow cur- 
riculum characterized by an isolated subjectmatter approach to a 
broad program providing for integration of subjectmatter and em- 
phasizing the growth and development of children is a story within 
itself. We refer to this simply because the changes which have taken 
place in the total reading and library program are but outgrowths 
of the over-all change that has taken place in our philosophy of 
education and in our point of view on the purposes of the elementary 
school. Our program today bears little resemblance to the program 
carried on five years ago. In no area has change been more apparent 
than in the language arts, especially in reading and literature. Our 
point of view relative to the role of the library in the elementary school 
has also changed almost completely. 

The self-evaluation had revealed definite weaknesses in language 
arts and in library services. Actually, we had practically nothing to 
work with. Only one school even had a room designated as the school 
library. The standardized tests revealed that our children were read- 
ing very few of the best books, and neither children nor classroom 
teachers displayed any particular eagerness for reading. It was 4 
discouraging picture. We decided to do something about it, but funds 
were scarce and we realized that we would not be able to employ 
school librarians. The question then became, ‘How can we develop 
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a functional reading program and effective library service when our 
teachers are untrained in the use of libraries and our funds are so 
limited?” 

The steps described below illustrate what can happen when people 
plan and work cooperatively toward a common goal. Altho we realize 
that our program is still in a beginning stage, we are pleased with the 
progress that has been made. We want to hold the progress we have 
made and move on as rapidly as possible. As far as materials are con- 
cerned, we are still woefully deficient. On the other hand, we appre- 
ciate the fact that the interest of children, parents, and teachers is 
splendid. This priceless spirit has emerged during the past five years. 
Our children now love to read and they show great proficiency in 
using reading materials. Our teachers are displaying deep under- 
standing of the program of reading and of children’s literature. 
Since we still do not have school librarians, every teacher in every 
school assumes her share of the responsibility and does her part 
to help the program move forward. 


IMPROVING LIBRARY SERVICES 


These are some of the things that were done in Tyler to help chil- 
dren acquire a love of reading. 


Training for Teachers 


We realized that since we did not have special librarians, we would 
have to train all teachers in choosing books and materials, and in 
library technics. As a part of the inservice program for teachers, we 
carried on summer workshops and secured the services of visiting 
experts. Thus the teachers became acquainted with books for chil- 
dren and learned how a library is operated. Two books which proved 
very helpful were Eaton’s Reading with Children and Arbuthnot’s 
Children and Books. 

In each school one teacher agreed to accept the responsibility for 
serving as teacher-chairman. This teacher helps the principal and 
his secretary with the physical setup in the school library. Beginning 
this fall teacher-chairmen will receive extra compensation for the 
time they devote to this work during the week and on Saturday when 
the library is open for use. Periodically one of the trained librarians 
from a junior high school helps these teachers with such physical 
details as cataloging. 
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Choosing Books and Materials 


Since the teachers felt that they should know children’s books in 
order to interest children in good literature, they started reading 
widely in this field. All teachers now have a budget from which they 
may purchase books for their homerooms as well as for the school 
library. Several times each year a group of teachers make a trip to 
Dallas to visit bookstores to choose books for their own pupils. 
These trips have become highlights of the year. Teachers are en- 
couraged to wait until after school opens each year before choosing 
their materials so they will have a chance to learn the specific needs 
and interests of the children in their rooms. Sometimes a teacher 
will carry along a list of the names of the children in the room with 
notations as to the particular kinds of books that will appeal to 
these individuals. 

What happens in these classrooms on the following Monday is a 
gratifying sight. The eagerness with which children examine the new 
books repays all of us for the effort we have put forth to help them. 


Special Library Committees 

Each year certain teachers serve on committees that prepare ap- 
proved lists of books suitable for childen at different age levels. 
These lists are designed especially to help inexperienced teachers 
who enter the system each year. They also serve as a kind of basic 
list to insure a well-rounded program. 

This year teachers and upper-grade children classified all of the 
old textbooks and organized the stories and selections according to 
their application to units in each grade. Again, these lists have 
proved helpful to new teachers who are unfamiliar with available 
material. 

One committee of teachers keeps an up-to-date list of audio-visual 
materials which are housed in the library. These materials include 
albums of recordings, sound films, filmstrips, and miscellaneous pic- 
tures. Their bulletin includes information as to where such materials 
can be obtained and how they can be used to the best advantage in 
the instructional program. 

It is the responsibility of still another committee of teachers to 
keep an up-to-date bulletin listing the names of qualified people in 
the community who are willing to visit the schools and appear before 
groups of children to discuss the nature of their work. Such people 
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include grocermen, mechanics, nurses, doctors, lawyers, those who 
travel extensively, and many others. Another part of the bulletin 
prepared by this group lists places of interest that are suitable for 
field trips and excursions; for example, the electric power plant, air- 
port, post office, and the school farm. The list is also kept in the li- 
brary where children may have access to it. 


Parents Helped 

When we impressed our community with the need for improving 
our library facilities, we met the usual fine spirit of cooperation that 
has characterized school-community relationships for many years. 
Organizations of parents and teachers made generous donations. 
From these funds various types of instructional materials were pur- 
chased and made available to teachers thru the school or classroom 
libraries. 

From time to time, parents have helped in many other ways. 
Parents are included on all of our major curriculum committees and 
are therefore aware of our problems. Frequently they request that 
teachers appear before parent-teacher groups to interpret school 
policies and procedures. Recently one school PTA centered an entire 
program around the newer methods of teaching reading. The chil- 
dren took part on the program and even read lines from their favorite 
story books after they had demonstrated the usual methods of using 
textbooks. Many parents seem surprised and delighted over the fact 
that the materials which they had helped to buy are being used and 
enjoyed so thoroly. In some cases parents have accompanied teach- 
ers on the trip to Dallas to help buy books. They have also assisted 
in cataloging and in other routine work. 


Pupil Activities 

Just as we have attempted te secure extensive participation of 
teachers and parents in our effort to improve the library service pro- 
gram, in like manner, we have recognized the necessity for pupil 
participation. This, we feel, has been the heart of the program. All 
types of resource materials are needed in our new school program. In 
the upper grades the children have learned their basic reading skills 
in a functional way as they searched for information to develop their 
units of work. In the teacher-pupil planning period, individual and 
group problems were identified cooperatively. To find solutions to 
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their problems, the children found it necessary to use reference 
books of all kinds. Frequently the resource material was inadequate, 
a situation which impressed the older children so much they made 
suggestions for securing additional resources for the library. They 
prepared play programs in order to purchase materials. They exam- 
ined textbooks that were not in use and organized their findings for 
other groups to use in developing units. Committees were appointed 
or volunteered to go to the public library to prepare bibliographies. 
Each year they make lists of favorite books and exchange them with 
other classes in the same grade. As a part of the written English 
work, many classes write letters for free and inexpensive materials. 
One school sponsors a bookbinding club where pupils repair library 
books. Each week finds some class chartering a city bus to transport 
the children to the city library. One teacher plans the program so 
that the children may go with her to a local bookstore to help buy 
books. 

A garden unit—Last year a third-grade group carried on a 
garden unit and found it necessary to have materials dealing with 
plants, insects, sunshine, rain, soil, garden tools, and other subjects. 
They searched the library and bookstores for information. A few 
months later this third grade was ready to harvest some of the vege- 
tables and to prepare a lunch of the products they had raised “by 
the book.” The writer shared in this lunch and was delighted over 
the fact that reading had been so functional in the activity and that 
the library facilities had been indispensable. 

Poetry recitals—Another delightful outcome has appeared in the 
form of poetry recitals which have become very-popular with chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades. Each spring a number of upper- 
grade classes issue invitations to other classes to attend their pro- 
grams. Generally the participants read their favorite poems and give 
a few facts about the authors. It’s difficult to describe just what 
happens on such an occasion. The children seem to enjoy every min- 
ute of it! 

Book reports—No longer are children bored with old-fashioned 
book reports. The teachers are alert to many possibilities for evalu- 
-ating pupil growth, and as a rule the book reports are very informal. 
They may take place at the cafeteria table, in the halls, before 
school, or anywhere or at any time that a child “just has to tell 
somebody” about a good book he has found. Upper-grade children 
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enjoy being invited to the primary rooms to read or tell stories. 
Naturally this activity is a powerful motive for improving audience 
reading which is taking the place of oral reading in this school 
system. 

Student helpers—Finally, the pupils participate extensively as stu- 
dent helpers in the library. They help keep the library in order and 
assist teachers in assembling resource materials of many kinds. They 
also operate the motion picture projectors in most schools. These 
experiences have helped the pupils to develop independence in using 
the library’s resources. 


PRINCIPALS LED THE WAY 


Thruout the five-year period, leadership of principals has had a 
tremendous influence on the program. They have guided the activi- 
ties in their respective schools in such an efficient manner and with 
so much interest and enthusiasm that it would be strange indeed had 
the program not moved along successfully! 





Public Schools, Tyler, Texas 


Last year a third-grade group carried on a garden unit and found 
it necessary to have materials dealing with plants, insects, sunshine, 
rain, soil, garden tools, and other subjects. 
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Library Growth in Fulton County 


By VIRGINIA McJENKIN 


Director, Fulton County School Libraries 
Atlanta, Georgia 


N A HOT September day 15 years ago, 45 teachers from the 
() elementary schools of Fulton County began to organize and 
process library book collections for their respective schools. They 
were to work together under the supervision of two high-school li- 
brarians for five days. The interest of a superintendent and an ele- 
mentary supervisor, a sizable sum of money made available from the 
sale of rental textbooks, and the first state library matching fund had 
given impetus to a growing interest in the need for well-selected 
and organized library collections. 


LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES 


In the spring of that year the available funds had been allotted 
to the schools. Each faculty had chosen a chairman for its library 
committee. This person had either volunteered, because of interest 
in the project, or had been selected by the group. Before schools 
closed, these chairmen, with their faculties, had selected books to be 
ordered. The two professional high-school librarians were employed 
during the summer months to place and receive the orders. They 
prepared a set of directions for processing the books, and before the 
opening day of the work sessions they arranged a work space with 
the necessary supplies and materials for each school. The group 
learned, step by step, the processes necessary to record books in a 
library collection and to prepare them for circulation. 

The group discussed and formulated plans for the arrangement 
of a central library room. They talked about regulations necessary 
for the use and circulation of books and about the use of the library 
materials by class groups. All of these ideas were carried back to the 
school faculties to be studied and adapted to each local situation. 
Plans were also made for organizing and arranging the acceptable 
books which were already available in the school. Whenever possible 
the teacher in charge of the library was relieved of a teaching period 
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each day or of extra school duties to provide time for library work. 
Some of the schools were so small that only library corners in class- 
rooms were possible. 

The planning group had decided that locally owned collections 
would best meet the library needs in the elementary schools. Indi- 
vidual school ownership stimulated interest and pride in providing 
local money to match and supplement county and state funds. The 
need for certain basic materials that should be available at all times 
in the schools, the size of the county, the distances between schools, 
and inadequate space for housing made a central county circulating 
collection impractical. 

In 1937 an additional professional librarian was employed to re- 
lieve the high-school librarian who had assumed the responsibility of 
working with the elementary teachers in charge of the libraries. In 
1939 the high-school librarian was relieved half time for supervisory 
duties, and in 1942 she became a full-time director. She was respon- 
sible for supervision of all library activity in the elementary and 
high schools. Since that time a full-time professional assistant and a 
full-time clerical assistant have been added to the central staff. 

Changing methods of classroom teaching and the availability of 
attractive books increased the use of and interest in the school li- 
braries. More adequate library quarters and equipment were pro- 
vided, and each year the allotment of money for library materials 
was increased. Such developments brought about the realization that 
classroom teachers carrying a full instructional load could not give 
satisfactory library service. 

The library group worked and planned together to improve them- 
selves and their service to the schools. All realized that they needed 
special training in book selection, reading guidance, library science 
technics, and administration. Several had taken 12 hours of library 
science in their undergraduate college course. Others had taken one 
or more college courses in children’s literature. 

At least three meetings were planned for each school year. In the 
fall the group worked together with the director to organize and 
plan activities for the year. They considered the preparation of the 
new books, weekly library schedules, and suggestions for working 
with children, parents, teachers, and principals. A winter meeting 
was devoted to planning the book order for the year. Sources of se- 
lection, teacher-pupil participation, and methods of ordering were 
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discussed. The spring meeting was devoted to evaluating progress 
during the year, planning an inventory of the library, preparation 
of books for binding and mending, closing the libraries, and planning 
with the public library for summer reading clubs. 


INSERVICE EDUCATION 


The ever-increasing use of elementary libraries convinced parents 
and school administrators that librarians, specially trained and free 
to devote full time to library service, were a necessary part of the 
school staff. A committee of classroom teachers, principals, and 
administrators began to plan a long-range program. Many problems 
were immediately recognized. There were more than 60 schools to 
be served. Funds for salaries would be limited. Librarians with 
special training for work with children were scarce. The persons 
selected must have been successful teachers. Obviously the services 
of a full-time trained librarian could not be made available to all 
elementary schools at once. Priorities would have to be set up and 
personnel would have to be used as widely as possible. 

The committee agreed that each librarian must serve two or more 
schools, that schools must be grouped according to size and readiness 
for service, and that approximately six librarians should be employed 
each year for the next three years. Thru use of a questionnaire, each 
school faculty was asked to evaluate its library service to determine 
its effectiveness and readiness for the services of a trained librarian. 
The replies were studied, rated, and grouped. In another question- 
naire the elementary library group was asked to indicate interest in 
and preparation for positions as full-time librarians. Included were 
questions concerning their willingness to take special courses and 
their willingness to serve in more than one school. 

The criteria used for choosing personnel included: 


1. The person must be an experienced, successful teacher. 

2. The person must have taken one or more courses in children’s litera- 
ture or book selection. 

3. The person must be willing to take special courses in library science 
in approved institutions which would ultimately total 12 quarter hours. 


These plans for an expanded program were agreed upon during 
the school year of 1947-48. Interested schools and teachers set out 
to be ready to meet requirements. Plans were made to offer certain 
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formal library science courses which were necessary to supplement 
inservice training and experience. 

As a part of its inservice education program for teachers, Fulton 
County participates in a cooperative arrangement known as the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service. The state department of 
education, state university, and three other nearby colleges establish 
requirements and furnish instructors for off-campus courses for teach- 
ers in five school systems. The local systems indicate the courses 
needed, provide places for classes to meet, and furnish books and 
materials. During the school terms 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50, 
the Service offered a course in “Guiding the Reading of Children,” and 
in 1949-50 a course in “Organization and Administration of the Ele- 
mentary School Library.” These were accredited as undergraduate 
library science courses by the departments of education of two of the 
cooperating institutions. A number of the teachers who were being 
considered for positions as librarians took the book selection course 
offered by AATES. Others took an acceptable course in a summer 
school. All whose applications had been accepted took the administra- 
tion course. 


FULL-TIME LIBRARIANS 


The school year 1948-49 was a “red letter” one in the development 
of elementary-school library service in Fulton County. Six full- 
time librarians were employed for work in 14 schools. These librar- 
ians were selected from the county library group. Evaluations made 
by pupils, teachers, supervisors, and parents at the end of the first 
“trial year” indicated that this program was one of the most signifi- 
cant ever started in the system and was a service that must be pro- 
vided for all schools. 

In 1949-50 six more librarians were employed—four were Fulton 
County teachers and two were professionally trained librarians with 
successful elementary teaching experience. These persons served 13 
additional schools. In the year 1950-51 a third group of six librarians 
was assigned—three were Fulton County teachers and three were 
graduate librarians. This made it possible for 12 more schools to 
have the service. 

By giving full time to the work, these 18 elementary-school librar- 
ians have made significant contributions to the educational pro- 
grams of the two or three schools in which each of them has worked. 
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They have promoted broader and better reading thru story hours, 
book reviews, and individual reading guidance; they have helped 
teachers in selecting books and other materials to enrich units of 
classroom work; they have done remedial teaching with retarded 
readers; they have interpreted the modern concept of school library 
service to their PTA’s and community groups; and, with the help of 
other teachers, they have selected, purchased, and organized for 
their schools new books, recordings, periodicals, slides, and film- 
strips. 

During the three years of full-time library service, the librarians 
and the director have worked closely together as a staff. They have 
recognized their responsibility for “growth on the job” and have 
shared accomplishments and problems in “ways of doing things.” 
They have compiled a library notebook which includes directions for 
ordering books and keeping financial records, and for simplified 
classifying and cataloging of books. They discuss and exchange ideas 
on new nonbook materials such as recordings, films, and filmstrips, 
emphasizing those for holidays and special events. Common prob- 
lems of organization and administration are studied. They share 
with each other experiences in working with classroom teachers and 
children, devices for teaching remedial reading, and ways to stimu- 
late the better readers. 

These librarians are regarded as regular members of the faculties 
with which they work. They attend and participate in faculty study 
group meetings. Here they find opportunities for interpreting the 
place of the library in the school and find ways of cooperating with 
the teachers in planning the total school program. 


EVALUATING PROGRESS 


A successful library program requires a school administration that 
is sympathetic and understanding, a librarian and faculty who ac- 
cept the idea that the library belongs to the whole school and 
community, and a school work load that gives the librarian time to 
provide real library service. The success of the inservice library 
training program in Fulton County must be measured not only by 
the professional growth of the teacher-librarian, but also by the 
growth of school administrators, classroom teachers, pupils, and the 
community in the appreciation of the importance of the library in 
the total school program. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Forward Trends 


In this chapter a cross section of 
those who are likely to be keenly inter- 
ested in elementary-school libraries— 
a classroom teacher, a principal, a li- 
brarian, a school superintendent, a 
writer of children’s books, supervisors, 
and college teachers—look into the 
future to chart the road ahead. 

There is strong agreement among 
the writers of this chapter that the ele- 
mentary-school library must become 
more of a learning- and teaching-ma- 
terials center, that it must make rapid 
strides in contributing more and more 
to daily classroom work. The day of 
the passive library—the drab, cheer- 
less, quiet-as-a-tomb place that limits 
itself to the mechanical process of 
handing out books and checking them 
in—is past. The day of the action- 
packed library—the place of purposeful 
activity where children work and en- 


. joy themselves—is here. 





The Librarian—Teaching Assistant 
Extraordinary 


By WILLIAM B. RAGAN 
and MARY HAYS MARABLE 


Professor of Education and Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


HE PHILOSOPHY of librarianship on all educational levels is an 
p gene one and the trend is toward an all-embracing concept 
of service. Within the memory of educators living today there has 
been an almost complete transformation in the role of the school li- 
brarian from a passive one as “guardian of school property” to an 
energetic one as “teaching assistant extraordinary.” The modern 
school library functions not as a separate entity but as a powerhouse 
of information for the school as a whole—providing not only books, 
pamphlets, and magazines, but slides, recordings, and films as well as 
equipment for their use. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


At the University of Oklahoma the school of library science and 
the college of education work in close harmony not only for the 
purpose of providing librarians for the elementary schools, but for 
giving classroom teachers opportunities to learn how to make the 
most effective use of the school library. In the college of education 
students who expect to teach in elementary schools examine curricu- 
lum bulletins to determine the over-all framework of the elementary- 
school curriculum. They learn study-unit construction and develop 
resource units in the various curriculum areas. Parallel to the courses 
in the college of education, the school of library science offers a 
course for elementary-education majors in the selection of instruc- 
tional materials. 

This course includes a study of the use of standard aids for se- 
lecting library materials, cooperation between librarian and teach- 
ing staff, services to pupils and parents, evaluation of children’s 
literature, and the development of units of study thru the use of 
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FORWARD TRENDS 


indexes to book material and audio-visual devices. A brief history 
of children’s literature also is included. The content of each phase 
of instruction is described briefly in the succeeding pages. 


SELECTION OF Books, RECORDINGS, AND FILMS 


The chief problem in the choice of these auxiliary educational 
tools lies in the great quantity and variety of materials now avail- 
able. Fortunately for librarians, experts in the various fields have 
provided carefully culled lists of guides to the right choices. For 
convenience of use, these lists are divided into two types: basic 
and current. 

Every school library needs at least one basic list such as the 
Children’s Catalog, seventh edition, or Snow’s Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades, fifth edition. 

To keep the book stock up to date, the following are suggested: 
the Horn Book, a bimonthly periodical devoted entirely to children’s 
literature; the Booklist, a semimonthly published by the American 
Library Association containing annotated lists of children’s books; 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, which includes each month a separately 
published list of books for all ages. One of the most valuable of the 
current tools is Subscription Books Bulletin, a quarterly published 
by the American Library Association. Here may be found careful 
appraisals of encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, and other reference 
works. 

In selecting films for the elementary grades the annual Educa- 
tional Film Guide will be found helpful. The age level of each film is 
indicated. Leavitt’s Recordings for the Elementary School gives ex- 
cellent choices for schools that are building up record collections. 

Making every penny of the book budget count is a major concern 
of the librarian. A knowledge of sources of free and inexpensive 
materials is necessary if the school is to have the largest possible 
benefit from the money expended. The Booklist includes from time 
to time many suggestions in regard to such materials for children. 
The Association for Childhood Education publishes valuable lists 
of the best books to be had for 75 cents or less. Many of these titles 
may be obtained from the five-and-ten-cent stores. The October 
1948 issue of Subscription Books Bulletin lists several firms from 
which schools may secure free picture materials. Suggestions re- 
garding lists of special value to the school library are to be found 
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in Top of the News, the official publication of the American Library 
Association’s Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 


THE SERVICE CONCEPT 


Equipped with a curriculum guide the librarian will be able to 
order necessary materials to supply teachers with books and with 
nonbook information for each unit of study. She can anticipate the 
needs of the teacher and have the resources of the library at hand 
at a given time. 


Notifying Teachers 


As new materials are received, the librarian may, as she catalogs 
it, have extra cards typed to give to teachers. These cards, quite 
simple in form, serve to notify each teacher of new material for his 
grade level, and also form an author file which the teacher may 
keep for reference. Such a file may save him many trips to the li- 
brary. A mimeographed list of the periodicals purchased by the li- 
brary is also useful to teachers. 

Some teachers will respond to such service with gratitude and will 
show increased interest in the library. The fact that a few teachers 
will prove indifferent need not deter the librarian from continuing 
her efforts to make the entire school aware of all that the library 
holds in readiness for the teacher’s use. 


Cooperation 


The elimination of wasted or last-minute efforts to collect needed 
materials for a given unit of work should be the goal of every school 
librarian. This, however, is a two-way bit of educational traffic. The 
classroom teacher should notify the librarian in advance that he 
has decided to send an entire class to the library for a specific as- 
signment. No class should be permitted to arrive unheralded, as 
only dire confusion is the usual result. Careful planning between 
teachers and librarian is a “must” for efficient service. 


Lending Framed Pictures 

Appreciation of good art may be encouraged in children thru the 
lending of framed pictures by the library. This may be accomplished 
by a small outlay of money. Good prints of famous masterpieces 
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suitable for children in the various grades, may be secured at small 
cost and may be fitted into inexpensive ready-made frames. These 
may be loaned to children to keep in their homes for periods of a 
month or two. A small collection will be all that is necessary for a be- 
ginning, and the help and encouragement of the PTA may result in a 
growing stock of pictures. Many of these framed prints will go into 
homes where good art is scarcely known and will have value as a 
means of adult education. 
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Public Schools, San Diego County, California; 
Photo from Union Title Insurance and Trust Company Historical Collection 
Careful planning between teachers and librarian is a “must” for 
efficient service. 
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Gift Books 


Gifts of books to the library, by children and parents, should be 
encouraged but with some reservations. The choice of books for the 
school collection should be carefully made, and the librarian js 
the one especially trained for helping teachers and parents make 
wise selections. 

Parents, either individually or thru the PTA, should be invited to 
become acquainted with the library and its goals. But the library 
may not be able to accept all books which parents and _ children wish 
to donate. Tact and great care are needed to handle a situation 
fraught with possibilities of hurt feelings. A good rule to follow is 
that books may be accepted if they can be found in any of the 
standard lists from which the librarian selects books. Looking di- 
rectly at the teeth of a gift horse is always a thankless, tho neces- 
sary, task. 


Parents’ Bookshelf 

School librarians, alert to all good avenues that lead to library 
friendships, may be able to save a little money each year, from an 
always too small budget, to build a parents’ bookshelf. Many fathers 
and mothers are sincerely eager to know more about the job of being 
a wise parent. They cannot always afford to buy the necessary 
books themselves, nor would they be likely to know the best ones to 
purchase. Here is an opportunity for the school librarian, surrounded 
by standard book-selection aids, to contribute much to parent edu- 
cation. Such books as Bro’s When Children Ask,* Dufi’s Bequest of 
Wings (see page 304), and Gesell and Ilg’s The Child from Five to 
Ten® are just a few of the worthwhile titles she may select for 
parents’ reading. A parents’ bookshelf is a “natural” for sponsorship 
by the local PTA. 

Only those librarians who struggled along for years without the 
benefit of the Subscription Books Bulletin know how much the pro- 
fession owes to this quarterly. This surely should be accessible to 
every parent thru the school library. When parents ask about the 
advisability of purchasing a certain set of books from an agent, the 
librarians will have at hand the opinions of experts who appraise 

1 Bro, Margueritte. When Children Ask. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1940. 267 Pp. 


2 Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. The Child from Five to Ten. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 475 p. 
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each reference book or set with the greatest care. Each library 
should have this invaluable tool and make it available for the use of 
parents as well as teachers. 


Encouraging Teachers To Read 


Every possible method of making teachers acquainted with new 
books, films, and records needs to be employed by the librarian, but 
tact and care should greatly influence the course followed in the 
encouragement of reading on the part of the teachers. In the first 
place there may be an implied criticism of the teacher’s literary 
background if the librarian is too insistent. She must know the 
teacher well before she approaches him on the subject of reading 
children’s books. The teacher may well have the attitude of Jere- 
miah Cruncher in A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens), when his wife 
felt called upon to offer frequent prayers in his behalf. You will 
remember that he told her she could just quit it, because he wasn’t 
going “‘to be took the liberty with.” The teacher must not be made 
to feel that the librarian is trying to “improve” him. 

Teachers may be invited to meetings of school librarians where 
current juvenile literature is reviewed, and they may be asked to 
look over new books the library is receiving before they are cataloged. 
Encouragement is desirable as long as it does not become officious. 


DEVELOPING UNITs OF STUDY 


In the course on reading materials for the elementary grades, con- 
siderable stress is placed on the use of various indexes in building 
units of study. Thru the sample unit which follows, one may see how 
several approaches to a subject area may be used to help the child 
gain a well-rounded picture of the topic being studied. Background 
material for the teacher may be discovered too. 

The children may have the pleasure of dramatizing the subject, 
seeing a film about it, hearing records relating to it, or of partici- 
pating in the unison reading of an appropriate poem. There are some- 
times suitable folk dances to be found that fit in the unit well; there 
are stories to tell and factual material to broaden the children’s grasp 
of it. 

One of the most substantial services which the librarian can offer 
the teacher is assistance in planning the unit and in locating the ap- 
propriate poems, plays, records, stories, and films. Most of the ma- 
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terials in the indexes are graded so that the teacher need not wonder 
about their suitability. The following is a sample unit on Thanksgiy- 
ing Day and its celebration. 


Thanksgiving Day 
Factual Material 
Johnson, E. M., and others. Wonderful America, p. 184-86. 
Jordan, N. R. Holiday Handicraft, p. 177-99. 
McSpadden, J. W. Book of Holidays, p. 283-300. 
Fairy Tales and Legends 
Bailey, C. S. “Dobbin’s Thanksgiving.” (In her Friendly Tales, p. 
180-84.) 
Bailey, C. S. “Grandmother’s Thanksgiving Present.” (In her Stories 
for Sunday Telling, p. 154-57.) 
Films 
The Pilgrims. (Chronicles of America Photoplays Series) 45 min. 
The Puritans. (Chronicles of America Photoplays Series) 45 min. 
Folk Dances and Games 
Thanksgiving Dance of the Indian Maidens. (In Kozman, H. C., 
Character Dances for School Programs.) 
Thanksgiving or Festival Dance. (In Chalif, L. H., Folk Dances oj 
Different Nations, v. 2, p. 55-57.) 
Plays 
“The First Thanksgiving Day.” (In Johnston and Barnum. Book of 
Plays for Little Actors.) 
“The Little People of Autumn.” (In Olcott, V. Everyday Plays for 
Home, School, and Settlement.) 
“The Thankful Heart.” (In Wickes, F. G. Child’s Book of Holiday 
Plays.) 
Poetry 
Child, L. M. “Thanksgiving Day.” (In Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, 
eds. My Poetry Book.) 
Renwick, M. M. “We Thank Thee.” (In Adams and McCarrick. 
Highdays and Holidays.) 
Wynne, A. “The Pilgrims Came.” (In Hubbard and Babbitt, comps. 
The Golden Flute.) 
Recordings 
The First Thanksgiving. Columbia. 36661. 
Hemans, Felicia. The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Decca—A536. 
Songs :; 
Ellis, R. “Sing, Sing for Thanksgiving Day.” Words by C. Dwight. 
(In Giddings, T. P., and others, eds. Juvenile Music.) 
“Thanksgiving Day.” (Oh, Thanksgiving Morning Is a Time of Glee. 
Norwegian folk air. Words by H. H. Harbour) (In Jacobs, F. E. 
Old Tunes With New Rhymes.) 
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Stories To Read 
Bailey, C. S. Children of the Handicrafts. p. 146-55. 
Lillie, A. M. Book of Three Festivals. p. 131-89. 
“When Thanksgiving Lasted Eight Days” 
“Giving Is Thanks” 
“Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride” 
Wilder, L. I. The Little Town on the Prairie. p. 212-18. 
Stories To Tell 
Aspinwall, Alicia. “A Quick-Running Squash.” (In her Short Stories 
for Short People.) 
“The Kingdom of the Greedy.” (In Dickinson, A. D., ed. Good Cheer 
Stories Every Child Should Know.) 
“The Pumpkin Pirates.” (In Olcott, F. J., ed. Good Stories for Great 
Holidays.) 


AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM 


Teachers realize that the school alone cannot furnish an ade- 
quate education for the modern child—it takes the whole com- 
munity. In the same sense, the classroom teacher, working alone, 
cannot provide an adequate setting for living and learning in the 
schoolroom. It takes the combined efforts of the entire school staff. 
The teacher who has included in his preparation a course in the se. 
lection of children’s books and other instructional materials will be 
in a better position to make effective use of the many services pro- 
vided by the professional librarian. The children in his classroom will 
benefit from an enriched curriculum. 


In order to keep the library in step with the changing curriculum, 
it becomes a function of the librarian to familiarize herself with the 
entire elementary school program, to understand its underlying phi- 
losophies and to be alert to changes in materials or methods which 
are coming about in the elementary field. It is only through this 
understanding that the librarian can assist teachers or pupils effec- 
tively with their classwork and appreciate their problems and needs 
for library materials. 


—JEWEL GARDINER and LEO B. BAISDEN, Administering Library Service 
in the Elementary School, American Library Association, 1941. 
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What Are Books For, Anyway? 


By LOIS LENSKI: 
Greenacres 
Torrington, Connecticut 


Many classroom teachers and principals will not agree with certain points of view 
expressed in this article and there are many to whom Miss Lenski’s criticism does not 
apply. Nevertheless, because the ideas expressed herein are those of a person who knows 
children’s literature and because the criticism will apply to some schools, the article is 
being used. 

—Editorial Committee 


HERE was a time, not too long ago, when each family had a book 

—a large Bible—which had a special place on a lace doily on 
the lower shelf of the parlor table. The book was dusted regularly, 
but not used very much. Only when a birth, a marriage, or a death 
occurred in the family was the book brought up on the table and the 
event solemnly recorded. 

We’ve all heard the funny story about one friend who suggested 
giving another a book. “Please don’t,” the latter exclaimed, “I’ve 
got a book.” One book is quite enough, when you don’t know what 
they are for. 


Books ARE HANDY THINGS 


A book is a handy thing to have around. It can decorate the parlor 
table, as of old. It can be placed on top of a child’s head when you 
stand him against the door-jamb to mark his height. A book is 
handy, too, especially if it’s a big fat one like a dictionary, to put on 
a chair and raise a small child up high enough to eat at the table. It 
makes a fine high-chair. The other day I encountered a window with 
no window weights. I wanted a little fresh air in the room, so a book 
came in handy to hold the heavy window up. 

We have a good many books in our house and the members of 
my family use them in various ways. Sometimes I see a great stack 
of them piled on top of a parcel-post package to help stick the label 
on. Sometimes I see a pile lying on the floor, and when I start to put 


‘Lois Lenski is a well-known author of children’s books. Among her best known books are 
Strawberry Girl, the Newbery Medal winner in 1946; Judy’s Journey; and Cotton in My Sack. 
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them back on the shelves someones cries out: “Let them alone. I’m 
pressing autumn leaves!” Or: “I’m pasting some photos in my al- 
bum. I put the books on it for weight so they’ll dry nice and flat.” 

Sometimes books are used as ornaments. A neighbor of mine 
wanted to buy some “sets of books.” She wanted enough to fill four 
or five shelves. “Would you like Dickens,” I asked, “or Thackeray?” 
“Oh, I don’t care,” she said, “just so they’re bound in green bindings. 
I want them to match my new wallpaper.” 

Yes, books are used for so many curious purposes, sometimes we 
forget the original one. In libraries and schools, as well as in the 
homes, they are far too often used just to fill up the shelves. 


READERS WANTED! 


The recent invasion of story books into the schools and the es- 
tablishment of school libraries under the care of teacher-librarians 
has been a wonderful and heartening movement. We feel that at 
last we will get books into the hands of thousands of children who 
tave no books in their homes, no public libraries in the towns in 
which they live, and who have been growing up without knowing 
that story books exist. 

But are we doing it? Are we getting the books into the children’s 
hands? Or are they sitting on the shelves, ornamenting the room? 
Is Alice in Wonderland (Carroll) sitting there patiently waiting and 
hoping that some child will come along and choose her and read 
about her? Is Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer looking in vain for a boy 
reader? Aren’t the books getting tired of waiting? 

As I go about the country visiting schools, it is surprising how 
many times I hear remarks like these: “Our teachers don’t know 
how to use story books in school.” “Reading story books in school 
is a waste of time.” “Children come to school to learn something 
from ‘lesson books.’” “We are so busy with our schoolwork, we 
don’t have time for reading stories.”’ Or again: “I tell my children 
that as soon as they finish their lessons, they can get a story book 
and read it.”” The slow ones, who need books the most, never get a 
chance. Their noses are kept firmly inside the textbooks. 

I visited a college laboratory school recently which had a wonder- 
ful library. One thousand dollars worth of books was being added 
yearly. The library was a beautiful room filled with many choice 
books, all standing neatly in their places on the shelves. Were the 
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books being used? Did the teachers know them? Were they a part of 
the children’s lives? Were the children growing up hand-in-hand 
with the joy and beauty of books? I spent a few hours with the chil- 
dren and let them ask me questions about books—my own and 
those of other authors. Their questions revealed so little knowledge 
of books that their library might have been a hundred miles away 
instead of just a step down the hall. The librarian confessed that 
the teachers were not interested in the books, had no time to use 
them, and did not know how to use them. She wanted to know what 
she could do to arouse their interest in the library, and how she 
could make it a vital part of school and community life. 


LEARNING To READ—WHAT For? 


What is all this flurry about learning to read for, anyway? Ever 
since the invention of printing, we have been carrying on a battle 
against illiteracy. We are determined that every living person shall 
learn how to read. 

Not long ago I attended a reading workshop for teachers. Stu- 
dent teachers and experienced teachers spent several weeks, all day 
long, day after day, discussing the technic of learning how to read. 
I was amazed at the intricacies of the process. I listened hour after 
hour, until my head grew weary. They talked about “types of ad- 
justment” and “indications of readiness or lack of readiness”; about 
“types of appraisal” and “reading appraisal records”’; ‘“‘word-recogni- 
tion technics” and “comprehension abilities”; and other bewildering 
subjects. I became confused and finally gave up. 

I looked over the teachers’ help table and I saw dozens of books 
on the subject “Teaching the Child How To Read.” Each book 
covered the subject from a different angle. But, I did not see any 
books at all on, “What Do We Learn To Read For?” 

I thought of a small boy I know, named Paul, who already at the 
age of three loves books. I could see Paul sitting on a stool with a 
book in his hand. Around him I could see this sea of educators, the 
educators down thru the years, the old-fashioned ones and the new- 
fashioned ones, all arguing about how to teach him to read. Each 
educator wanted it done in a different way. “Throw out the old ways 
and do it the new way.” “No, the new way is no good.” “Let’s go 
back to the old way, adding only a few of the new ideas.” 

This may be all right—I do not know. Educators believe they 
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are making great advances in developing better methods of teach- 
ing reading, and they may be right. Of course, I am not an educator, 
but it seems to me that all this may be a little hard on young Paul. 
Some seem to have forgotten him there, at the center of the circle, 
waiting expectantly, hopefully, for the world of the printed word to 
be opened to him. 

At any rate, the school has been given the task of teaching the 
child how to read, and often it is very difficult work indeed. Some- 
times I wonder if some schools in their ardor to teach the skill of 
reading, do not overlook the real purpose of reading. What is all 
this fuss and hard work for? 

There is only one reason why a child should learn how to read, 
and that is to read. He goes thru this difficult process of learning 
how so that he may read. Is he given the chance, after he knows 
how, to read books and enjoy them? Is he given the chance to enjoy 
reading even while he is undergoing the learning process? Or is 
learning how making him dislike books? 

I cannot tell you which is the best method for teaching a child 
how to read. But I feel that, along with the intricate technics, if a 
child were allowed to enjoy the book he might learn to read it faster. 
If emphasis could be kept on enjoyment rather than on the hard 
work of learning how to read, right from the start, many children 
would learn to read far more easily than they do. Even a child who 
cannot recognize a word or read a sentence can enjoy a book. Chil- 
dren who cannot learn to read in a textbook are often coaxed into 
reading, and given a desire to learn, thru the use of the story books 
the contents of which have a special appeal. Let’s help the child 
to enjoy books all thru the period of learning how to read. It is a 
shame to spoil books for him by the process of teaching him how 
to read them. 

Something may be wrong with the method when a boy comes 
home from school at the end of the school year and says to his 
mother: “I do not want to see another book all summer. I am sick 
of books.” 


WHat ARE Books For? 


We come back to our subject: What are books for? They are not 
just to be neatly classitied and left standing on a shelf. They are to 
be used until they are worn out. What are they for? Books are for 
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(a) enjoyment and knowledge, (b) experience, and (c) thoughtful 
growth. 


Enjoyment and Knowledge 


First, let a child enjoy the story. Let him recognize the new facts 
in it, talk about and discuss them. Let him say: “I liked this part 
best .. .” or “I liked the place where they . . .” Encourage the chil- 
dren to talk about the plot and share its happenings with the book 
characters. Encourage them to identify themselves with the char- 
acters. Ask them, “What would you have done if you had been in 
his (or her) place?” This is a valuable reliving of the book; this 
helps to make a book come alive. 

The old idea that a child learned only from lessons or textbooks 
was discarded long ago. Reading a story which humanizes a few 
facts and puts them in their proper relationship to real life will 
make facts more meaningful to a child. Too much generalizing and 
classifying of cold facts does not help much; they are hard to re- 
member and quickly forgotten. We need vivid stories with back- 
grounds of honest facts to help children understand what the facts 
mean. Any child studying facts can greatly enrich his study by going 
to the library and searching for those story books which help to 
illuminate his subject and make it come to life. 


Experience 

Books give a child vicarious experience. By reader-identification 
with the book characters, he is taken out of his own narrow circle 
into the lives of people who are different from himself, and whom 
he might not understand if he met them face to face. The author 
serves as guide and evaluator in broader experiences. 

And so a child’s reading becomes doubly important, for it gives 
him vicarious experience in living. It must make up for all the lacks 
in his own experience. It becomes the best kind of guide to him 
in the understanding of people. He learns to be tolerant of the faults 
of others, as they are of his, and he learns to live harmoniously with 
others in spite of differences of opinion. 

How can books do this? Only when they are really used, only 
when they are lived with and become a part of the lives of the chil- 
dren. Teacher and children can enjoy a book together, the teacher 
reading aloud each day or letting the children take turns. But the 
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reading is not enough. Real enjoyment comes only with sharing the 
book together, talking about it, discussing it, and applying its les- 
sons to our own lives. There is nothing wrong in admitting a story has 
taught you something. Some books are to make us laugh, some to 
entertain us, some to teach us something or to help us think more 
clearly. Which does this book do? If the book presents situations 
difficult for the characters, has the author solved them too easily? 
How would you solve them? How can people in such a situation best 
be helped? The children themselves will present provocative ques- 
tions and make the discussion lively. These are ways to enjoy books 
together. 

Besides the book discussion, there are many other practical things 
that can be done in the classroom to make books exciting—the use 
of recorded dramatizations; book-and-author projects, such as mak- 
ing author scrapbooks for the school library; class dramatizations 
of scenes from books; and assembly programs based on authors 
and books. 


Thoughtful Growth 


It is not enough for a child to enjoy a book and to recognize the 
new facts that it brings out. He must learn to evaluate books and 
to see the meaning behind them, if there is a meaning, or to see its 
emptiness, if it has nothing to offer. He must use books to help him 
think. 

Experience in evaluating and judging books will help him also to 
evaluate the comics, movies, and radio and television programs—to 
decide for himself if they are worthwhile. The cultivation of a sense 
of judgment is therefore extremely important. 

And so he will judge each book he reads. The class will become a 
jury sitting in judgment on the book’s basic values. Was it for fun 
only? Was it entirely imaginary and was it fun to stretch our wings 
in fancy? Or, was it an honest picture of real life? Did it ring true? 
Or, did it pretend to portray everyday life and give us false values 
instead? Did it have too many impossible miracles in it? Should a 
true-to-life story really be true to life, or should it be full of wishful 
thinking? 

Book ‘REPORTS 

I am a little skeptical as to the value of the average “book re- 

port.” I read a good many based on my own books and the books of 
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others, and I see little evidence of real thinking in them. The fan 
letters which I receive are direct evidence of how much or how little 
children are getting out of books. Too many of them are a mere 
recounting of facts in the plot. We seem determined to load the 
children down with facts in the hope that they will remember some 
of them. In book discussions which I carry on with groups of chil- 
dren, I am always swamped with “plot questions” or “fact ques- 
tions.” I am asked: “Why did Lolly fall in the bayou?” or “Didn’t 
they ever get a home?”—questions which are answered in the story 
itself. I always say “Read the book again and find out.” 

In his written book report, a child may delight in writing a 
synopsis of the plot, as a reflection of his enjoyment of the story. 
Let him do it, but this is not enough. To say that a book is “‘interest- 
ing” or “good” or “the best book I ever read”’ is not sufficient. Such 
statements show no evidence of real thinking. They lack the spon- 
taneity of the classroom book discussion which stimulates the chil- 
dren to think and make thoughtful observations. The best written 
book reports can be obtained if the writing has been preceded by a 
lively discussion of the book’s values. 

Book reports should bring out original ideas on subjects like 
these: Did I learn anything new? Were there any new facts, new 
attitudes toward people, help for my own problems or situations, or 
a broader point of view about something? Did it widen my perspec- 
tive? Should all books be for fun only? Should books make the 
reader think? Why do you recommend this book to others? 


A WorLbD oF Books 


There is only one reason why we want every child to learn how 
to read. We want him to learn how to read so that he may read and 
enjoy books, so that the whole wide book world, made up of the 
greatest thoughts of the greatest minds of all ages, may be open to 
him, and his life enriched thereby. 


Written reports on recreational reading imply a gross inconsistency, 
for such reading is not a task or a duty but the free expression of 
interest. 

—MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN and ALFRED L. 


HALL- rates i: Teaching Through the Elementary School 
Library, H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
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Cultural Phases of Library Service 


By GRACE A. FREELAND and MAE CHRISTENSEN 
Principal and First-Grade Teacher 
Jefferson School, Summit, New Jersey 


BACKGROUND of many cultures is one of the greatest attributes 
A of America’s character. Our best hope of living with one an- 
other in a more satisfying manner lies in a common understanding 
and willingness to share this varied heritage. In building ideals in 
our democratic society, the schools should try to make children less 
conscious of their differences and more aware of their similarities. 
The foregoing theory is the basis upon which we build a large part 
of our library program. 

We have tried to help children understand America’s cultural 
background by studying and making preparations for a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch “fersommling,” a Swedish “smérgasbord,” and an 
Italian spaghetti supper. Such activities are always followed by 
exhibits of arts and handcrafts of these groups, along with their 
songs and dances. Such projects required much research in the 
library, and the children realized that their own homes, parents, and 
relatives held the key to much folklore. The children felt a pride 
in their cultural background and began to see how this influenced 
modern American living. The older children realized that America, 
instead of rejecting, actually welcomed these varied cultures. 


A “FERSOMMLING”’ 


In the “fersommling,” which, according to Pennsylvania Dutch 
tradition, is a social gathering, the entire community joined in hav- 
ing a good time. The children decorated the foyer and halls of the 
school with traditional Pennsylvania Dutch motifs, including the 
“distelfink” or robin, symbol of self-sacrifice, and the tulip which 
stands for love. On sale in a cart in the main hall were useful articles, 
made and decorated by pupils of all grades. Among the articles dis- 
played in show cases in the halls were an Amish bonnet, a Jackson 
Rose quilt which won the prize at the Reading County Fair for 10 
successive years, a nineteenth century tole coffee pot, a chalkware 
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dove, and a brown spatter-ware cup and saucer. Articles of hand- 
craft, cookies, and shoo-fly pies were sold at auction in the tradi- 
tional Pennsylvania Dutch manner. To have the children develop a 
feeling for this picturesque bit of America, an exhibit of articles 
from a Pennsylvania Dutch area was arranged. This included woven 
textiles, pewter, china, pottery, brassware, glass, furniture, chalk- 
ware, and baskets. The art of these people affects the design and 
decoration of many articles in use today. 

Some of the books in the library that provided a great wealth of 
information for this project were Skippack School (De Angeli), 
Yonie Wondernose (De Angeli), Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
(Hark), and Shoo-fly Pie (Jordan). 


A SCANDINAVIAN FESTIVAL 


For several weeks the children delved into the culture of the 
Scandinavian people in order to plan a festival. From the first grade 
thru the sixth they learned folk dances of Sweden and Denmark. At 
Christmas the children depicted, thru their art work, the Christ- 
mas customs of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. A committee of 
children obtained favorite recipes from Scandinavian families in the 
community, while sixth-grade boys made wooden boxes in manual 
training to hold them. Girls and boys decorated the boxes with 
appropriate designs. Girls made aprons which they decorated with 
Swedish motifs. Younger children made bookmarks and matchbox 
covers of Scandinavian design. Families in the community loaned 
hand-woven textiles, wood carvings, silver, ceramics, costumes, 
money, china, brass, copper, and pewter. 

The parent-teacher association served a “smorgasbord” supper to 
a capacity crowd. Later children and parents came together to enjoy 
a program centering around Swedish customs which was the high- 
light of the evening. A group of fifth- and sixth-grade children in 
costume danced folk dances. A group of adults from the community 
danced two swift-moving Swedish dances and they, too, were in 
authentic Swedish dress. Two color films on life in Sweden, Snow 
Magic in Sweden and Colorful Sweden, were shown. 

From the proceeds of the sale of aprons and recipe holders, the 
sixth-grade class purchased a Royal Copenhagen plate with a scene 
from Hans Christian Andersen’s “Fir Tree” and a large blue Dale- 
carlian horse, which was made by hand in Sweden. They also gave 
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Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey; Photo by School Projects Photo Co. 


... the sixth-grade class purchased a Royal Copenhagen plate... 
and a large blue Dalecarlian horse .. . 


two books to the library: Moeschlin’s The Red Horse for primary 
children and Anderson’s The Cousins for older children. 


A SPAGHETTI DINNER 

Another year, while the culture and customs of Italy were being 
studied, the PTA and the school decided to sponsor a spaghetti 
dinner. The fact that Thomas Jefferson, for whom our school was 
named, was the first spaghetti maker in this country and the fact 
that many of our parents are of Italian origin helped to stimulate 
interest. A delicious dinner cooked by the parents was followed by a 
sale of Italian articles made by the older children. The “tarantella” 
was gayly danced by girls, boys, and adults in colorful costumes, 
accompanied by parents on accordion, guitar, violin, and piano. This 
was followed by a film, Artisans of Florence, which the entire group 
enjoyed. The money from the sale of items made by the pupils was 
used to purchase some real Italian pottery for the school. 

The library has a wealth of material on Italy. The art of puppetry, 
an important type of entertainment in Italy, has become very popu- 
lar in our school. Several. classes made puppets, then planned and 
produced their own plays adapted from stories in the library. 

A large part of the money earned thru projects sponsored by 
parents has been used to buy hundreds of books for our library. 
We have acquired a collection of books and folk art the equal of 
which is rarely found in a school of this size. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


During recent war years the children studied and learned a 
great deal about colonial architecture. The fact that our school was 
built according to this design served to stimulate interest and enthu- 
siasm. Children began to earn money thru paper collections to buy 
colonial objects and even furniture for the entrance hall to their 
school. The purpose in this case was twofold—making an important 
contribution to the war effort and adding to the beauty of their 
school. Again the library became the center of information on 
colonial life. Enthusiasm mounted as newspapers and magazines 
arrived by bicycle, wagon, pushcart, and automobile. Today the 
entrance hall contains an old schoolmaster’s desk and stool, a hutch 
table, a yarn winder, a blanket chest, a six-foot settee, and a Boston 
armchair. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GIOTTO 


This awareness of the world of arts and crafts was further 
augmented by the parents, who expressed a desire to learn more 
about the Madonnas and their place in our culture. This interest 
resulted in a Christmas play about Giotto. Books were consulted for 
information about his life and for knowledge of costumes and cus- 
toms of that period and country. The children participated in a 
dramatization of the life of this shepherd boy who became a master 
artist in Florence in the Fourteenth Century. Children played the 
parts of Cimabue, the master craftsman who helped Giotto perfect 
his skill; Giotto, the boy; Giotto, the artist; Giotto’s parents and 
friends; three noblemen of Florence; and a priest. The program 
featured the arts and crafts of the times, well-loved songs of the 
Italian people, and a traditional Christmas Eve procession thru the 
streets of Florence to the cathedral. 


UNITY THRU UNDERSTANDING 


By sharing daily experiences and by working and reading to- 
gether, our children have learned more about people and their 
various cultures. They are learning that many customs and tradi- 
tions are quite similar to their own. We feel that the elementary- 
school library has been a uniting force. We know that mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of the cultural heritages of many peoples 
and lands can contribute to lasting peace thruout the world. 
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Library Service for Primary Children 


By SARA INNIS FENWICK 


Librarian of Elementary Librar) 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


N INFORMAL experiment in the area of library service to the 
A primary grades was conducted at the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago during the year 1949-50, Teachers in 
the first three grades had asked that existing library schedules, which 
previously served the fourth thru sixth grades, be expanded to in- 
clude a program for Grades I thru III. To explore the hypothesis 
that the experience of getting acquainted with the resources of a 
good school library can be valuable to a child at the beginning of 
his school life, teachers and librarian planned the program discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

The problem, as analyzed at the beginning of the year, was to set 
up a program which would provide maximum accessibility of ma- 
terials to all in school, and to offer carefully guided reading ex- 
periences appropriate to the child’s level of development. 


A PROGRAM FOR GRADES I AND II 


At the Laboratory School the 142 children of ages six and seven 
are not grouped in separate first- and second-grade classes, but are 
combined into five primary groups in which they share many of the 
same activities. They also are divided into small groups for basic 
instruction. Thus, for reading, children are placed in a small group 
for instruction at the level of ability of each child. 


Planning with Teachers 


In order to plan a library program suitable for the second-year 
section of each primary group, the librarian met with teachers in 
planning sessions. The need expressed by the faculty was for a daily 
library period for the second-year group while the first-year children 
were having reading instruction. There was considerable question- 
ing at the outset concerning the advisability of daily reading periods 
for children, many of whom were just beginning to read independ- 
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ently. However, a schedule was arranged for four days a week, one- 
half hour for each group each day, to be used for reading in the 
library under the supervision of the librarian. This program of 
frequent reading periods has proved to be quite valuable in giving 
second-year children a chance to develop their ability to choose an 
appropriate book, to browse in a collection wide in interest possi- 
bilities, and to grow in ability to concentrate in a free reading situa- 
tion. These children have learned early in their school life that the 
library is a place to find answers to questions, to find books with 
information, pictures, and stories about the things in which they 
are interested. 


A Wide Range of Ability 

Because this group of children began the year with a range of 
ability, beginning with some who had not advanced in reading 
beyond primers to a few who could read anything, the provision 
of suitable materials posed a real problem. Consideration was given 
to the question of including textbook readers on the library shelves. 
Teachers expressed a desire to omit readers from the library collec- 
tion and to place there, instead, as wide as possible a collection of 
easy reading stories. Such a collection was gathered together for the 
part of the library which was to serve as a “primary corner.” Stories, 
books in subject fields, and picture books which could be used by 
children who were beginning to read were chosen for these shelves, 
but the children had the freedom to choose from the entire collec- 
tion. 


Early Visits 

The first visits of these groups to the library were used to talk 
about “library citizenship” and the care of the books, and to in- 
troduce the book collection to them. As each group arrived the chil- 
dren learned to come to the rug in the primary corner for a few 
minutes of storytelling by the librarian. When the group had been 
thus brought together and their attention centered on the books 
chosen to be introduced, they were free to select a book for in- 
dependent reading. Bookmarks with each child’s name were provided, 
and as a book was read its title was written on the bookmark. Chil- 
dren read by themselves, or sometimes with each other, raising their 
hands if they needed help with a word. 
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Imperative to the effectiveness of such a program for beginning 
readers is the close cooperation of classroom teacher and librarian. 
The librarian found it important to attend as many group faculty 
meetings as possible. In addition, conferences with teachers proved 
helpful. The librarian needs to know as much as possible about the 
maturity and reading readiness of each child, as well as about any 
physical or personality factors likely to affect his reading and be- 
havior patterns. 

The time spent by the children at this level in browsing and “just 
looking” proved to have definite value, both in the building of 
vocabulary, if individual guidance of the librarian was available, 
and in reading motivation. This was evident when Tommy regret- 
fully closed a book on trains in which he had been enjoying the 
pictures and diagrams of engines, with the remark, “I’m going to 
read that book just as soon as I know enough words.” 


Evaluation and Modification 


When the program was evaluated late in the year, classroom teach- 
ers and librarian agreed that the plan had considerable value and 
would be incorporated into the plans for the next year. Some modifi- 
cation of the arrangement for sending the entire class to the library 
regularly, at the beginning of the year, was recommended. It was 
agreed that there were a few members of each group who were less 
ready to read independently, and that their library reading periods 
would be deferred until they had made sufficient progress in read- 
ing skill and had attained sufficient maturity to make the library 
period a worthwhile experience for the whole group. 

One day each week was story day. This was an occasion for all 
primary-grade children, both first- and second-grade levels, to come 
to the library in a group for a half-hour of storytelling by the librar- 
ian. Story material was drawn chiefly from folklore and the best of 
modern imaginative and realistic stories. Because the library is the 
center for all materials, the inclusion of this medium of communica- 
tion seems to have particular value, especially since it ‘is the most 
successful method for transmitting so much of our heritage of folk 
material which is too difficult for readers at the time of greatest 
interest. 

Teachers of the primary groups made further use of central li- 
brary facilities for those children whose reading skill had advanced 
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beyond the need for reading class instruction. Several of these sec- 
ond-grade boys and girls came to the library to read during the 
period used for reading groups in their classrooms. Thus, they were 
able to read at their own level, and to choose their books from the 
wide range of reading materials on the library shelves. 


ACTIVITIES IN GRADE III 


The program for children in the third-grade classes showed a 
wider variation in evolving patterns based on the needs identified 
by each teacher. 


The Story Hour 


To one of the teachers the experience to be sought first was the 
stimulation thru getting acquainted with the library in the pleasant 
atmosphere of a weekly story hour. This started out, at the first of the 
year, to be a half-hour of storytelling by the librarian, but after 
eight or 10 weeks the children began to bring the stories they had 
written to share with the group and with the librarian. Meanwhile, 
as individual class members developed reading interests beyond their 
classroom library resources, they came to the library in free time 
or before school to get help in finding books to read. After the year 
was two-thirds over, a spontaneous desire was expressed to have 
some browsing time in the library as a class, and the program was 
modified to include both browsing and storytelling. This natural 
development of well-motivated use of central library facilities was 
the result of careful long-range planning on the part of the teacher. 


Learning To Use the Card Catalog 

An unusually valuable experience in learning the use of the li- 
brary was developed by two of the third-grade teachers, working 
with the librarian. A unit of study on transportation was under way 
in the classroom and the children were beginning to ask questions 
which should take them to the library to use many books for an- 
swers to their problems. After consultation with the teachers, the 
librarian prepared a small sample catalog with simple entries for 
books on all phases of transportation, i.e., airplanes, trains, ships. 
This was presented by the teacher in the classroom and used as a 
basis for discussion. During the next class visit to the library, the 
librarian presented the use of the library catalog. To keep it as 
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simple as possible, the questions raised by the children, based on 
their examination of the sample catalog in their classroom, were 
used as a point of departure. The children then used browsing and 
free time to come to the library, working first of all on a bibliog- 
raphy. They were taught the meaning of this term and were told 
how to make a simple list from the cards in the catalog. Individual 
problems were defined in classroom discussion, then each went from 
the bibliography to the books and learned to find material in each 
book to serve his need. The children were so delighted to find they 
were able to locate the books they wanted that whole new fields of 
interest in books were opened to them. Barbara came back to her 
room after a library period with the glad announcement, “Mrs. 
Ford, I found a book myself, and it’s one I have been wanting a 
long time.” 


Card Catalog for Home Library 

To make this learning experience effective, considerable individ- 
ual help was necessary because of the variation in the development 
of study skills. The correlation of this skill with need for material 
developed in the course of classroom study, however, made the ex- 
perience meaningful in terms that the children could relate to their 
growing and widening need for knowledge. This was proved by 
three different members of one class who described their own card 
catalogs which they had made for their home libraries. One of the 
girls brought her catalog to demonstrate to the class. It was made 
on small cards with author and title entries. She told how she had 
arrived at her form. First, she said, she had arranged her books by 
the author. Then, because she might want to find a book whose 
author she didn’t know, she had made title cards. Then she and her 
friend arrived at the idea of making their books available to each 
other. Each would put cards in the other’s catalog so that one would 
know what books she could find at the other’s house. Two third- 
grade children identified a need for a bibliographic tool which or- 
ganized libraries are still slow in adopting. 


Two Important Factors 

The development of these programs of library experience for 
third-grade groups is strong proof that two factors—teacher-librar- 
ian cooperation and maximum accessibility of library materials and 
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services—are the most important ingredients of effective service. In 
every group the classroom teacher planned the experiences with the 
librarian, examined the materials before presenting them to the 
group, reinforced the learning by follow-up discussions in class, and 
always came with the group to work with them and with the librar- 
ians in giving each child the needed individual guidance. 

In order to assure accessibility of library materials at all times, 
the library is open 30 minutes before school convenes in the morn- 
ing, remains open during lunch hour, and stays open after classes 
are dismissed in the afternoon. Altho a rather full schedule of as- 
signed class periods for library reading has prevailed during the 
past year, children have been free to come from any other class to 
the library for particular needs, at any time. After-school hours 
open up possibilities for the provision of activities in the library as 
a part of the after-school play program, an important part of the 
child’s life at the Laboratory School. 


MovING TOWARD EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


While no attempt at objective measurement was made, the results 
of the year’s experiment in planning library service to children in 
the first three grades give evidence that an elementary library, well 
provided with a wide selection of materials and sufficient trained 
personnel, can become an effective tool for the faculty and the ad- 
ministration to use toward the realization of the broad educational 
objectives of the school. Movement toward these objectives can 
begin with the youngest members of the school population. 


Reading is the subject, which more than any other, continues after 
formal school training is over to contribute to mental development. 
All teaching which will help to establish a permanent and intelligent 
reading habit will contribute to the enrichment of the life of the in- 
dividual and to the individual’s value to the community. 


—FRANCES H. KELLY, Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Thru the Eyes of the Superintendent 


By KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 


Superintendent of Public Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


opAy’s elementary-school libraries are playing a significant 
5 in the elementary-school program. Some of the modern 
trends in library thinking and planning, however, are serving to 
increase greatly their effectiveness and value both to children and 
to the processes of teaching and learning. 


SERVICE CENTERS 


Elementary-school libraries may enhance their value by increas- 
ingly attuning their programs and services to the objectives of the 
good modern elementary school. This means that the school librarian 
must be a student of modern education in much the same manner 
as the school principal. The library then becomes the main service 
center for the total instructional program of the school, and to a 
great degree most school activities become associated with the li- 
brary. The program includes not only reading but many other 
activities as well. For example, I believe that the library may well 
become the main instructional-aids center, including in its services 
the audio-visual aids which often have been included in a separate 
center or department. 


HuB OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


If the school library is to become the hub of much of the instruc- 
tional program, there should be an increasing amount of participa- 
tion by the school faculty in planning the library program. In small 
schools the entire faculty may participate in the direct democratic 
fashion as a committee of the whole, whereas in larger schools an 
advisory committee may serve the purpose as representatives of 
the faculty. Certainly a wiser and a wider use can be made of the 
library facilities by these means. To extend this same idea, pupil 
groups may in some instances be very helpful, as, for example, a 
library committee from the student council. 
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A LrprariAN Is First A TEACHER 


Closely related to this matter of participation is the basic idea of 
the teacher-librarian. I believe that librarians should be first of all 
teachers. It would be well for each librarian to have had some 
classroom teaching experience before assuming the role of teacher- 
librarian. The librarian needs to have a firsthand understanding of 
the plans and problems of fellow teachers in order to render the 
most effective school service. Furthermore, the teacher-librarian 
must be an integral part of the faculty, able and willing to carry a 
fair share of faculty responsibilities. The teacher-librarian is a 
specialist to be sure, but she should approach her job not as a 
specialist who works apart from the faculty in an advisory capacity 
but rather as one of the team. This person must be essentially a 
teacher who enjoys working with other teachers and pupils. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS VARY 

There is no one administrative pattern which is absolutely es- 
sential to good school-library service. For example, the principle 
that we should have centralized libraries in all elementary schools 
is not proved. There is no one best answer to the question of the 
administrative organization for all elementary schools, including 
the place of the library in that organization. We need to study each 
elementary-school situation in terms of the services which we expect 
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to provide to teachers and pupils, and, in some instances, to the 
community. In other words, a functional analysis of services to be 
rendered should be made first; then the pattern of school-library 
operation can be determined more effectively. 


RELIEF FROM ROUTINE 


The better elementary-school libraries are being relieved of many 
of the routine and technical details which formerly plagued school 
librarians. In some instances this service includes at least part- 
time clerical assistance (not pupil). Administrators are willing to 
provide such assistance when the requests are realistic and reason- 
able. Not all clerical work can be eliminated, but a careful time 
study of activities for a typical week may reveal ways in which 
relief can be effected. In other instances, especially in the urban 
school systems, relief is being effected by the central operation of 
some technical processes like cataloging and mending and by pro- 
viding general clerical help, all of which may relieve the school 
librarian of many tedious details. Such central operations may not 
be much more economical than the same operations carried on by 
individual schools, but they are a means of releasing time for the 
good teacher-librarians to render more services that the pupils and 
teachers really desire. The psychological effect, if not the fiscal 
effect, is good. 


EVALUATION OF SERVICES 


Finally, and perhaps most important, elementary-school library 
services need to be evaluated in such a way that their values are 
clear and convincing. The best teacher-librarians have definite pro- 
grams of evaluation which they have worked out in cooperation 
with classroom teachers, principals, and pupils. This evaluation 
program is not in terms of the number of new titles on the shelves 
or in the circulation of books, as valuable as these may be to the 
librarian, but rather in terms of improved pupil achievement, of 
improved teaching, or of progress toward the accepted educational 
objectives of the school. Where this last type of evaluation has been 
seriously tried, there has been a marked trend toward better under- 
standing of and greater accomplishments by elementary-school 
teacher-librarians. 
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Moving Forward in Washington State 


By SUSAN M. LACY, JOHN E. HANSEN 
and JOYCE COOPER 


State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


CHOOL forces in the state of Washington are convinced that a 
well-stocked, adequately housed, and professionally staffed cen- 
tral library is essential if the modern concept of elementary educa- 
tion is to become reality. This concept involves the recognition that 
children are individuals of differing interests and maturity levels 
and that a wide range of educational experience is needed. It means 
that we must provide opportunities for children to develop their 
innate curiosity, to acquire the ability to sift and weigh evidence, 
and to learn to suspend judgment until all available data and evi- 
dence have been studied. 


A New ROoLe FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The modern library is more than a place to study good books, 
magazines, and other literature. It includes audio-visual materials 
such as films, filmstrips, lantern slides, pictures, recordings, models, 
maps, and information on community resources. It is the informa- 
tion and research center of the school to which pupils are free to 
come at all times to seek the answers to problems which arise in 
their study. And it is a place to read and explore for sheer enjoy- 
ment. The central library is the most economical and efficient means 
of providing the type and quality of library services necessary to 
realize the aims of the educational program. Room libraries, if they 
are to provide the needed materials and resources for the whole 
range of interests and abilities, require much more material and 
much duplication. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE STAFF 


Realizing that a rich and varied collection of books and other 
instructional materials are necessary for the full development of all 
children, the members of our state staff make this need one of the 
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basic considerations in all of our work with teachers and adminis- 
trators. The state board of standards for libraries as well as the 
state instructional materials committee carries these ideas forward. 

The instructional materials committee is a statewide committee 
composed of librarians, audio-visual directors, curriculum specialists, 
directors of teacher education, classroom teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators. This committee, appointed by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, has for its purpose the planning of an inte- 
grated instructional materials program for the schools of the state. 
To date it has prepared two publications—one for teachers and one 
for library and instructional materials personnel, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. At present it is studying the competencies needed by 
teachers and librarians in the whole area of learning resources. Its 
conclusions in this area will be submitted to the state teacher educa- 
tion committee for consideration as part of the education required 
for the general certificate which was recently adopted by the state 
board of education. 

As the state staff works with teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents in a variety of situations—conferences, workshops, and com- 
mittees—the need to adjust experiences and materials to the needs 
of the individual student is recognized as fundamental in the de- 
velopment of a realistic program of education. It is impossible to 
begin even the sketchiest of plans for vital school experiences with- 
out ever-expanding libraries of books. These books on every in- 
terest level—including science, history, biography, travel, adventure, 
music, poetry, art, and sheer fun—must vary widely in reading dif- 
ficulty. No opportunity should be lacking for a student to dip into the 
richness of books and glimpse the high adventure of ever-widening 
horizons. Teachers and principals, as they work together on the 
improvement of the curriculum, are developing central school li- 
braries which include all instructional materials. These libraries 
vary in accordance with the needs of the school and are partly con- 
trolled by the professional and financial resources of the district. 

At other times the staff works with faculties in the schools. This 
means helping the faculty to look at their library in the light of the 
needs of their particular students and helping to develop lists of the 
types of books and materials which need to be added. It may mean 
helping teachers go over the library to weed out obsolete or mis- 
placed books and materials. There are other times when teachers 
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and librarians need help in making the library function efficiently. 
Classroom teachers need help in learning to see the possibilities of 
providing rich experiences for children thru the problems approach, 
in which a variety of materials is used rather than a single textbook. 
Librarians and teachers work out new ways to let teachers know 
about new books added to the collection. An interesting bulletin 


- may be sent to each room listing new recordings. The librarian may 


go to each room to talk with students and teachers about new books 
and magazines which have been added to the library. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


The contribution which the librarian can make to each class, each 
child, and each classroom is practically limitless. The teacher needs 
help as he works with his group in order to identify the available 
books, pictures, maps, films, and other materials that relate to the 
topic at hand. A librarian who has worked in a classroom with chil- 
dren and who also has had library training can best help teachers 
and children. The principal sees that the librarian is a member of 
all curriculum planning groups and gives her every opportunity to 
contribute to the enrichment of the school’s program and to aid in 
the adjustment of the program to individual talents and capacities. 
The state staff in its work with the colleges and the teaching pro- 
fession constantly encourages the development of the school librar- 
ian as a participant and leader in the total school program. 

All schools, regardless of size and other limitations, are en- 
couraged to provide a library center with a teacher-librarian in 
charge. Where the size of the school does not permit a full-time li- 
brarian, it is urged that a teacher-librarian on a part-time basis be 
provided. A desirable arrangement in some small schools is to have 
the principal serve as librarian. Such an arrangement will enable 
the principal to know individual children and their interests and 
also help him to know the curriculum needs of various classrooms. 

Students can be trained to take over a great part of the clerical 
and routine work. All student work, however, should be so planned 
that it provides good learning experiences. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


The elementary teacher-librarian in many cases is a teacher who 
has a special interest in library work and has taken library courses 
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at summer sessions or in some inservice program. Inservice educa- 
tion for librarians is urged as a part of the over-all inservice pro- 
gram. Much consultant service has been supplied by the colleges 
but more is needed. There is definite need for more summer-school 
workshops on college campuses or in local school districts. 

One development in the state of Washington which promises 
much in providing personnel trained to render better library serv- 
ice is the adoption of a general certificate for teachers. Four years 
of preservice education is followed by not less than a year of teach- 
ing experience and a fifth college year. Careful guidance at the 
colleges during the preservice period can provide a sound back- 
ground for library and materials work. The fifth year of college 
provides for 45 quarter hours of free choice. If a teacher wants to 
specialize in teacher-librarianship, all efforts will be made to pro- 
vide the kinds of experiences he will need. These experiences include 
actual work in school library organization and procedures. Emphasis 
is given to the ways teachers, children, and librarians need to work 
together. Teacher-librarians, of course, also have work in general 
curriculum. This helps them to understand curriculum needs and 
to identify the contributions the library can make to the students. 


PLANNING LIBRARIES IN New BUILDINGS 


To function effectively the library program needs space, and in 
these days of crowded school buildings space for library quarters 
is usually at a premium. On the other hand, these crowded condi- 
tions are requiring the construction of many new buildings and the 
remodeling and enlargement of old buildings. It will be possible in 
many of the new and remodeled buildings to provide facilities that 
meet the needs of the boys and girls of today. 

The planning of school-plant facilities is a relatively long-term 
program. It involves the cooperation of the people of the commu- 
nity, the teaching staff, the school administrative staff, the board of 
education, the architect, and the advisory or consultant staff on the 
state level—all working together to identify the community’s needs. 
In Washington various means are being used to promote sound 
over-all planning. 

During the past two years school-plant workshops attended by 
boards of education, school administrators, architects, and other 
interested citizens have been held thruout the state. These work- 
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shops are designed to help communities in studying their educational 
needs and to help them in planning, on a long-term basis, the kind 
of school plants that are required to meet their educational needs. 
These workshops have provided an effective medium for acquaint- 
ing those who are responsible for planning our school buildings with 
the need for well-planned library centers in all schools regardless of 
size or grade levels. Boards of education, architects, and others are 
coming to recognize the importance of providing for well-integrated 
library or instructional materials centers in school buildings. They 
are coming to see that adequate provisions in the classroom also are 
important, that each classroom should have its library corner and 
its workshop area where constructive activities can be carried on 
freely. School administrators recognize that all classrooms must 
have darkening facilities if projected pictures are to be used effec- 
tively. 

The building division of the state superintendent’s office is called 
into local school districts to aid in surveying the districts’ educa- 
tional needs. Members of the state instructional staff assist in these 
surveys and help in bringing out all aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram’s needs. This procedure helps to acquaint all concerned with 
the part that the library plays in the educational program, and with 
the library space and facilities needed to carry out the program. 

Statewide and sectional meetings of school administrators are 
another means of bringing out the importance of well-planned and 
adequately equipped libraries. At such meetings specific details of 
library service are not discussed but emphasis is placed upon the 
necessity for a well-integrated instructional-materials center in the 
school. Emphasis is also placed upon the necessity for proper alloca- 
tion of funds in the budget in order to be certain that these services 
will receive proper consideration. 


LIGHTHOUSE LIBRARIES 
Inspiration and leadership also come from the local communities. 
A number of outstanding library and instructional-materials centers 
constructed recently serve as lighthouses to guide and inspire others. 
When the school building program contemplated for our state for 
the next few years has been realized, we shall have come a long way 
toward our goal of providing good school library facilities for all 


pupils. 
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1940. 95 p. 
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Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Translated by Helen B. Dole. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1945. 327 p. 

Stevenson, Augusta. Abe Lincoln, Frontier Boy. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1932. 186 p. 

Stevenson, Augusta. Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941. 176 p. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. A Child’s Garden of Verse. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 118 p. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure Island. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 273 p. 

Tensen, Ruth M. Come to the Zoo! Chicago: Reilly and Lee Co., 
1948. 23 p. 

Terhune, Albert Payson. Lad, a Dog. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1926. 371 p. 

Tietjens, Eunice. Boy of the Desert. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1928. 182 p. 

Tousey, Sanford. Jerry and the Pony Express. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1936. 56 p. 

Tousey, Sanford. Lumberjack Bill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943. 47 p. 

Trees. Little Wonder Books, No. 407. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., n. d. 32 p. 

Tresselt, Alvin R. White Snow, Bright Snow. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., 1947. 33 p. 

Tunis, John R. All American. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1942. 245 p. 
Tunis, John R. Highpockets. New York: William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 189 p. 
Tunis, John R. Keystone Kids. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1943. 209 p. 


Tunis, John R. The Kid Comes Back. New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1946. 245 p. 

Tunis, John R. Kid from Tomkinsville. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1940. 355 p. 

Tunis, John R. Rookie of the Year. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1944. 199 p. 

Tunis, John R. World Series. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1941. 318 p. 

Tunis, John R. Yea! Wildcats! New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1944. 257 p. 

Turney, Ida Virginia. Paul Bunyan, the Work Giant. Portland, Oreg.: 
Binfords and Mort, 1941. 79 p. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens). Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
New York: Heritage Press, 1940. 346 p. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens). Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
New York: Heritage Press, 1936. 284 p. 
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REFERENCES FROM THE TEXT 


tk: 200. Walker, Stuart. Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd Co., 1921. 54 p. 
bs- 201. Wickes, Frances Gillespy. Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1916. 209 p. 
lis: | 202. Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little House on the Prairie. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. 200 p. 
rk: 203. Wilder, Laura Ingalls. The Little Town on the Prairie. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. 288 p. 
‘les 204. Wilwerding, Walter J. Keema of the Monkey People. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. 120 p. 
°0., 205. Wood, Esther. Silk and Satin Lane. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1939. 225 p. 
ind 
” Alps TO EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
This list contains all books, periodicals, catalogs, and bibliogra- 
M.: phies mentioned in the text as helpful in the evaluation and selection 
, of books, films, recordings, and other materials for school libraries. 
206. A. L. A. Bulletin. American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
E. Chicago 11, Ill. Monthly. 
207. Association for Childhood Education International. Bibliography of 
ap, Books for Children. 1950 edition. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1950. 120 p. 
0., 208. Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
0., 209. Altstetter, Mabel. Children’s Books for Seventy-five Cents or Less. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
0., national, 1950. 49 p. 
210. American Council on Education, Inter-group Education in Co- 
yw operating Schools. Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1949. 115 p. 
ce 211. American Library Association, Committee on Library Work with 
Children. Right Book for the Right Child, Third edition. New York: 
ad John Day Co., 1942. 285 p. 
212. Arbuthnot, May Hill. Children and Books. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
0, and Co., 1947. 629 p. 
213. Berner, Elsa R., and Sacra, Mabel S. Basic Book Collection for 
D5 Junior High Schools. Chicago: American Library Association, 1950. 
76 p. 
bi 214. Beust, Nora. 500 Books for Children. U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 1939, No. 11. Washington, 
Nn. D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1940. 89 p. 
fr. 215. Booklist. American Library Association. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Semi-monthly. 
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Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center. University of Chicago Li- 
brary, Center for Children’s Books. 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. Monthly except August. 


. The Children’s Catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 


New York 52, N. Y. 


. Clark, Margaret Mary, chairman. Adventuring with Books. National 


Council of Teachers of English, Elementary Reading List Com- 
mittee. Chicago: the Council, 1950. 115 p. 

Cook, Dorothy E.; Eaton, Anne T.; and West, Dorothy Herbert. 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Fifth edition. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 1341 p. Semi-annual supplements. 

Duff, Annis. Bequest of Wings. New York:. Viking Press, 1944. 
204 p. 

Eaton, Anne Thaxter. Reading with Children. New York: Viking 
Press, 1940. 354 p. 

Eaton, Anne Thaxter. Treasure for the Taking. New York: Viking 
Press, 1946. 248 p. 

Educational Film Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N. Y. Annual. 

Elementary English. National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. Monthly. 


. Filmstrip Guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 


52, N. Y. 

Hazard, Paul. Books, Children, and Men. Translated by Marguerite 
Mitchell. Boston: The Horn Book, Inc., 1944. 176 p. 

Horn Book. The Horn Book, Inc., 248 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Bimonthly. 

Joint Committee of the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association. Book Selection for Children and 
Young People. Chicago: American Library Association, 1945. 7 p. 
Jordan, Alice. From Rollo to Tom Sawyer. Boston: The Horn Book, 
Inc., 1948. 160 p. 

Kircher, Clara J. Character Formation Through Books: A Bibli- 
ography. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1945. 85 p. 

Leavitt, Helen S., and Freeman, Warren S. Recordings for the 
Elementary School. New York: Oliver Durrell Publishers, 1949. 
127 p. 

Library Journal. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Semi-monthly. 

Mahony, Bertha E.; Latimer, Louise Payson; and Folmsbee, Beulah. 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1945. Boston: The Horn Book, 
Inc., 1947. 527 p. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. The Story Behind Modern Books. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1949. 208 p. 
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235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 
239. 


240. 


REFERENCES FROM THE TEXT 


Moore, Anne Carroll. My Roads to Childhood. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Co., 1939. 399 p. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Committee on Recreational 
Reading for Elementary Schools. Reading for Fun for Boys and 
Girls in the Elementary School. Chicago: the Council, 1937. 104 p. 
(New edition in progress.) 

North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. Planning 
and Equipping the School Library. Publication No. 257. Raleigh, 
N. C.: the Department, 1949. 27 p. 

Publishers’ Weekly. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Weekly. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 

Retail Bookseller. Baker and Taylor Co., Hillside, New Jersey. 
Monthly. 


. Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Second 


edition. Chicago: American Library Association, 1950. 493 p. 


. Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. Chicago: 


American Library Association, 1943. 236 p. 


. Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. First 


Supplement. American Library Association, 1946. 


. Saturday Review of Literature. Saturday Review Associates, Inc., 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Weekly. 


. Snow, Miriam Braley, chairman. Basic Book Collection for Ele- 


mentary Grades. Fifth edition. Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1951. 123 p. 


. Subscription Books Bulletin. American Library Association, 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Quarterly. 


. Wilson Library Bulletin. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 


New York 52, N. Y. Monthly except July and August. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR LIBRARY AND 
CLASSROOM USE 


Included in this list are all motion picture films, filmstrips, slides, 
and recordings referred to in the text. 


Films 


248. 


249, 


250. 


Artisans of Florence. 16 mm, sound, 22 min. International Film 
Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1947. 
Colorful Sweden. 16 mm, sound, color, 10 min. Nu-Art Films Inc., 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 1942. 

Farm Animals. 16 mm, sound, 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1937. 
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251. 
252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 
261. 


262. 


Fresh and Clean. Privately produced. 

Our Shrinking World. 16 mm, sound, 10 min. Young America Films 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 1946. 

The Pilgrims. 16 mm, silent, 36 min. Yale University Press Film 
Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1923. 

Poultry on the Farm. 16 mm, sound, 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1937. 

The Puritans. 16 mm, silent, 36 min. Yale University Press Film 
Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1924. 

The Puritans of Massachusetts Colony. 16 mm, sound, 2 reels. 
Audio-Film Libraries, 354 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 1940. 
The River. 16 mm, sound, 32 min. Castle Films Division, United 
World Films, Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 1937. 
Shep, the Farm Dog. 16 mm, sound, 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1939. 

Snow Magic in Sweden. 16 mm, silent or sound, color, 9 min. Films 
of the Nations, 55 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 1945. 

The Story of Paper. Privately produced. 

Use of Forests. 16 mm, sound, 11 min. (Also available in color.) 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 1949, 

Work of Rivers. 16 mm, sound, 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1935. 


Filmstrips 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


268. 
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Animals Round the World. 45 frames. Single. Color. Popular Science 
Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 1948. 

Arbor Day. 40 frames. Single. Color. Popular Science Publishing 
Co., Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
1947. 

Children of Many Lands. Set of 8 filmstrips. Series includes: Eskimo 
Children, Navajo Children, French-Canadian Children, Colonial 
Children, Mexican Children, Children of Holland, Children of 
Switzerland, and Children of China. A second series with the same 
title includes: English Children, French Children, Irish Children, 
Japanese Children, Norwegian Children, and Spanish Children. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. n. d. 

Cinderella. 47 frames. Single. Color. Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 1947. 

Day on the Farm. 50 frames. Single. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. n. d. 

Frontiers of Grass. 64 frames. Single. Photo Lab Ine., 3825 Georgia 
Ave., N. W., Washington 11, D. C. n. d. 
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285. 
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288. 


289, 


290. 
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. Geology of Caves. 40 frames. Single. Society for Visual Education, 


Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 


. Greta of Sweden. 51 frames. Single. Society for Visual Education, 


1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 


. Ingrid of Norway. 51 frames. Single. Society for Visual Education, 


1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 


. Knee High Man. 26 frames. Single. Color. Curriculum Films, Inc., 


10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 


. Lincoln’s Birthday. 40 frames. Single. Color. Popular Science Pub- 


lishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 1948. 


. Little Jeanne of France. 31 frames. Single. Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South 


Los Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif. n. d. 


. Little Red Hen. 48 frames. Single. Color. Young America Films, Inc., 


18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. n. d. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 40 frames. Single. Color. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 1947. 


. Louis Pasteur. 58 frames. Single. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. n. d. 


. Mexican Children. 36 frames. Single. Color. Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South 


Los Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif. 1948. 


. Moon, Planets, Comets, Star Clusters and Nebulae. 72 frames. 


Single. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 


. Pecos Bill Becomes a Cowboy. 26 frames. Single. Color. Curriculum 


Films, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 

The Pilgrims as People. Discontinued. 

Puff and Buff. 35 frames. Single. Academy Film Service, Inc., 2300 
Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. n. d. 

Robinson Crusoe. 36 frames. Single. Color. Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South 
Los Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif. 1948. 

Sleeping Beauty. 55 frames. Single. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 

Soil Erosion in the United States. 48 frames. Single. Photo Lab 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., N. W., Washington 11, D. C. n. d. 
Stormalong. 25 frames. Single. Color. Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 


. The Tin Soldier. 25 frames. Single. Color. Classroom Films, Inc., 


1585 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. n. d. 

Tree Planting and Land Use. 54 frames. Single. Photo Lab Inc., 
3825 Georgia Ave., N. W., Washington 11, D. C. n. d. 

The Ugly Duckling. 36 frames, Single. Color. Stillfilm, Inc., 171 
South Los Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif. 1948. 

Volcanic Activity. 38 frames. Single. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 
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291. Weathering and Wind Deposit. 28 frames. Single. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. n. d. 

292. Wild Animals—A Visit to the Zoo. 45 frames. Single. Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill, 
n. d. 


Slides 


293. Art in Nature. 2x2. Color. Coast Visual Education, Inc., 5620 
Hollywocd Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. n. d. 

294. Butterflies and Moths. 2 x 2. Color. Coast Visual Education, Inc., 
5620 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. n. d. 

295. Placer Mining for Gold. 2x2. Color. West Coast Visual Education, 
Inc., 6058 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. n. d. 


Recordings 


296. Album of American Bird Songs. Recorded by Albert R. Brand 
Bird Song Foundation, Cornell University. 10 inch. 78 rpm. Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

297. The First Thanksgiving. History Speaks Series. Columbia Players. 
10 inch. 78 rpm. Columbia 36661. 

298. The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Felicia Hemans. 10 inch. 78 
rpm. Album. Decca A536. 
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Newbery Medal Books 


The John Newbery Medal has been awarded annually since 1922 
by the American Library Association’s Section for Library Work 
with Children for “the most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children” written by a citizen or resident of the United 
States. It honors John Newbery, a London bookseller of the 18th 
Century, who was one of the first to publish books for children. Fred- 
erick G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, is the originator and 
donor of the medal. Rene Paul Chambellan, a young American, was 
chosen to design the medal. 

The following books have been awarded the medal to date: 


1922—Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. Story of Mankind. New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1921. 492 p. 

1923—Lofting, High. Voyages of Dr. Dolittle. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1922. 364 p. 

1924—-Hawes, Charles Boardman. The Dark Frigate. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1923. 247 p. 

1925—Finger, Charles J. Tales from Silver Lands. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1924. 225 p. 

1926—Chrisman, Arthur B. Shen of the Sea. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1925. 252 p. 

1927—James, Will. Smoky, the Cowhorse. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. 308 p. 

1928—Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Gay-Neck. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1927. 197 p. 

1929—Kelly, Eric P. The Trumpeter of Krakow. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 218 p. 

1930—Field, Rachel. Hitty: Her First Hundred Years. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. 207 p. 

1931—Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Cat Who Went to Heaven. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 57 p. 

1932—-Armer, Laura Adams. Waterless Mountain. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1931. 212 p. 

1933—Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932. 265 p. 

1934—Meigs, Cornelia. /nvincible Louisa. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1933. 260 p. 

1935—-Shannon, Monica. Dobry. New York: Viking Press, 1934. 176 p. 

1936—Brink, Carol Ryrie. Caddie Woodlawn. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. 270 p. 

1937—Sawyer, Ruth. Roller Skates. New York: Viking Press, 1936. 186 p. 
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1938—Seredy, Kate. The White Stag. New York: Viking Press, 1937, 
95 p. 

1939—Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble Summer. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1938. 124 p. 

1940—Daugherty, James. Daniel Boone. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 
95 p. 

1941—-Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1940. 95 p. 

1942—-Edmonds, Walter D. Matchlock Gun. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1941. 50 p. 

1943—-Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Adam of the Road. New York: Viking Press, 
1942. 317 p. 

1944—-Forbes, Esther. Johnny Tremain. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1943. 256 p. 

1945—Lawson, Robert. Rabbit Hill. New York: Viking Press, 1944. 
127 p. 

1946—Lenski, Lois. Strawberry Girl. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1945. 193 p. 

1947—Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Miss Hickory. New York: Viking Press, 
1946. 120 p. 

1948—duBois, William Pene. The Twenty-One Balloons. New York: 
Viking Press, 1947. 179 p. 

1949—Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. Chicago: Rand McNally 
Co., 1948. 172 p. 

1950—De Angeli, Marguerite. The Door in the Wall. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1949. 111 p. 

1951—Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune, Free Man. New York: Aladdin 
Books, 1950. 181 p. 
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Caldecott Medal Books 


The Caldecott Medal has been awarded annually since 1938 by 
the Sections for School and Children’s Librarians of the American 
Library Association for “the most distinguished American picture 
book for children.” The artist must be a citizen or resident of the 
United States. The medal is named for the 19th Century English 
illustrator, Randolph Caldecott, whose name is connected with the 
beginning of the modern period of good picture books for children. 
Frederick G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, is the donor 
of the medal; Rene Paul Chambellan, the designer. 

The following books have been awarded the medal to date: 


1938—Fish, Helen Dean, editor. Animals of the Bible. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Lathrop. Philadelphia: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1937. 
65 p. 

1939—Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. Illustrated by the author. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1938. 52 p. 

1940—d’Aulaire, Ingri, and d’Aulaire, Edgar Parin. Abraham Lincoln. 
Illustrated by the authors. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1939. 55 p. 

1941—Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong and Good. Illustrated by the 
author. New York: Viking Press, 1940. n. p. 

1942—-McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Ducklings. Illustrated by the 
author. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 67 p. 

1943—Burton, Virginia Lee. Te Little House. Illustrated by the author. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 40 p. 

1944—Thurber, James. Many Moons. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. 47 p. 

1945—-Field, Rachel. Prayer for a Child. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 31 p. 

1946—Petersham, Maude, and Petersham, Miska. The Rooster Crows. 
Illustrated by the authors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 64 p. 

1947—-MacDonald, Golden. The Little Island. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1946. n. p. 

1948—Tresselt, Alvin. White Snow, Bright Snow. Illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin. Boston: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard, 1947. 33 pp. 

1949--Hader, Berta, and Hader, Eimer. The Big Snow. Illustrated by the 
authors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 48 p. 

1950—Politi, Leo. Song of the Swallows. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, 32 p. 

1951—Milhous, Katherine. The Egg Tree. Illustrated by the author. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 32 p. 
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Available Yearbooks of the Department 


Elementary-School Libraries Today. Thirtieth Yearbook, 1951. 415 p. $3. 


Health in the Elementary School. Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, 1950. 383 p. 
$3. 

The Public and the Elementary School. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 1949, 
347 p. $3. 

The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook, 1948. 412 p. $3. 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 1947, 
352 p. $3. 

Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary School. Twenty-Fifth Year- 
book, 1946. 368 p. $2. 


Community Living in the Elementary*School. Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 
1945. 351 p. $2. 


Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. Twenty-Second Year- 
book, 1943. 351 p. $2. 


In-Service Growth of School Personnel. Twenty-First Yearbook, 1942. 
352 p. $2. . 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, 1939. 480 p. $1.50. 

Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School. Seventeenth Year- 
book, 1938. 480 p. $1.50. 

Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937. 
431 p. $1.50. 


Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. Fifteenth Year- 
book, 1936. 448 p. $1.50. 

The Principal and Administration. Ninth Yearbook, 1930. 603 p. $1. 

Activities of the Principal. Eighth Yearbook, 1929. 400 p. $1. 


The Elementary School Principaiship. (Report of the Committee on 
Standards and Training.) Seventh Yearbook, 1928. 510 p. $1. 


Order from the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. On orders for more 
than one copy of the same book, the following discounts are given: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 334% 
percent. 
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Records and Information 


Membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association for the school year 1950-51 was 
10,552 as of June 1, 1951. Of this number, 465 are life members, 
9,567 are regular members, and 520 are institutions—schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and other similar institutions. There was a total gain 
of 410 members for the past year. The membership dues and sale of 
publications constitute the sole income for the Department. Yearly 
services to members include a yearbook, five issues of The National 
Elementary Principal, and usually one or more special bulletins. 

Closer cooperatior! between local, state, and national associations 
of elementary school principals is being sought, and already definite 
progress in this direction has been made. Constructive suggestions 
from these organizations in the field for improved service from the 
National Department are invited. 

Regional conferences in various parts of the country for principals 
and others concerned with elementary education are being planned 
for 1951-52. Two leadership conferences will be held to promote more 
active professional association work. Requests from state associations 
of elementary school principals for such conferences will be given 
careful consideration so that all parts of the nation may be served. 

The Department’s Committee on Professional Standards, after 
months of study, has prepared a preliminary statement embodying 
suggestions for a plan of action designed to raise the status of the 
elementary school principalship. This tentative plan will be given 
wide publicity during the coming months so that all elementary school 
principals will have an opportunity, thru their local and state associa- 
tions, to submit their ideas before a final statement is published. 

With a view to broadening the Department’s program of service to 
members, plans are being formulated for improving the quality and 
number of publications to be issued to members during the year. 

We invite active participation of all elementary school principals 
in a united effort that will contribute not only to the advancement of 
the principalship as a profession but also to the enrichment of the 
program of elementary education in general. 

RoBErt W. EAVES 
Executive Secretary 
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List of Members, 1950-1951 


HIs LIST of the current membership of The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals is correct to June 1, 1951. ldentiiying 


symbols are used as follows: 


+ Life members of the Department 

** State representatives of the Department 

* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford 

Anderson, Vera, Altamont Apts., Birmingham 

Attebery, J. S. Crichton 

*Baggett, Mrs. Dorothy K., Bellingrath School, 
Montgomery 

Baggett, John D., Public School, Excel 

Banks, William, 404 Prichard St., Prichard 

Barger, Mrs. Lucile R., Morris School, Morris 

Batty, Mrs. Rosa Kent, 2500 Corona Ave., 
Jasper 

Baughman, Mattie, Rt. 14, Box 591, Birming- 


Bayles, Arthur E., Anderson 

Becton, Mrs. Lillian, 1017 Houston St., Mobile 

Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Mont- 
gomery 

Beverly, O. B., Box 795, Mobile 

Bonino, Mary, Republic 

Bonner, Bess G., Northport 

+Booker, R. L., Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 1158 Gorgas, Mobile 

Bowie, A Yancy, Barrett School, Birmingham 

Breland, N. B., 296 Pinewood Ave., Birming- 


m 

Brooks, Annie Louise, 58 N. Monterey St., 
Mobile 

Brown, Eura, 861 Walnut St., Gadsden 

— G. B., Cunningham School, Birming- 
am 

Bryant, Alma, Alba School, Bayou La Batre 

*Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., 
Anniston 

Butler, Garland, 205 Pensacola Ave., Atmore 

*Caldwell, Sallie, Dallas Academy, Selma 

Campbell, T. J., N. Fourth St., Attalla 

Carmichael, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1500 Quintard 
Ave., Anniston 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., Box 273, Tuskegee In- 
stitute 

Chapman, Mrs. Bessie, Holt 

Clements, J. R., 1220 Waverly St., Birming- 


am 
Clements, T. W., 5231 Court B, Fairfield 
Collins, Mrs. Floy W., Fayette 
Collins, Merrill M., 1122 16th Ave. S., 
Birmingham 
Collum, William E., Powell School, Birming- 


ham 
Cope, Lela, The Gables, Andalusia 
Cox, George D., North Birmingham School, 
Birmingham 
Cox, Estelle, 8026 Third Ave. S., Birmingham 
Crawford, Gordon, Box 97, Winfield 
Cross, Mrs. R. C., 615 S. Center St., Bessemer 
Curlee, Erline, Box 432, Sylacauga 
Darden, Ethel, Rt. 2, Box 657, Pinson 
Davis, Mrs. James A., Hueytown School, Bes- 


semer 
De Van, Mrs. Katherine C., Arlington School, 
Mobile 
Deyampert, J. W., 2647 Pike Rd., Birmingham 
Dillon, Elsie H., Lee School, Birmingham 
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D’Ornellas, Marguerite, 9 N. Reed Ave., Mo- 


ile 

Douglas, W. T., 102 Glenwood St., Mobile 

Dowe, Marguerite, La Fayette School, Mont. 
gomery 

Early, Dennis C., Adamsville 

Evans, E. A., Box 381, Dora 

Farley, Mrs. Charles R., Hewitt School, Truss. 
ville 

rs Osborne A., Lakeview School, Birming- 
am 

Florence, Miss Willie, 4424 Overlook Rd., 
Birmingham 

Flurry, Bruce, Box 137, Dothan 

Follis, Hattie, 2717 Ensley Ave., Birmingham 

Ford, Mrs. Gordon G., 2500 N. 19th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Frazier, Mrs. M. K., Tuskegee Institute 

Gibson, Walter Van Buren, Box 36, East Tal- 
lassee 

Glaze, Azzalea C., Praco 

Goldthwaite, Therese, 5 Agnew St., Mont- 
gomery 

Goodman, Elizabeth, 3924 S. Fourth Ave., 
Birmingham 

Grant, Wayman R. F., Sr., New Chickasaw 
Terrace School, Prichard 

Gray, M. P., 3121 Overton Dr., Birmingham 

Green, Mrs. Margaret Pow, 316 Euclid Ave., 
Birmingham 

Gully, Mary Kate, Docena School, Adamsville 

Hall, Essie, Midway 

Hall, William R., Holman School, Birmingham 

Hanes, Margaret, 4624 13th Ave. N., Birming- 


ham 
Haon, Adrien I., 5817 Fifth Ct. S., Birming- 
ham 
Hargis, J. R., Prattville 
Harrelson, John W., 1509 14th Ave., Phenix 


City 
*+Hill, R. Voyt, Martin School, Birmingham 
Holland, Preuit I., Avondale School, Birming- 


ham 

Hollis, E. A., Rt. 4, Box 211, Birmingham 

Howton, Thelma, 3000 N. 19th St., Bessemer 

Huntley, Mrs. Minnow M., 8 N. Monterey 
St., Mobile 

Hurlbert, R. D., Hemphill School, Birmingham 

Irwin, Mrs. Jewell V., Rt. 3, Box 500, Bir- 
mingham 

Jaggers, Richard E., State Teachers College, 
Florence 

Johnston, Anna Louise, 1806 Dauphin St., 
Mobile 

as Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave. S., 
irmingham 


. Jones, Mrs. Laura N., Children’s House, Tus- 


kegee Institute 
pone Ray, Robert Lee School, Mobile 
eenan, Edgar, 1100 45th St., Birmingham 
Key, W. F., Falkville 
Knight, L. H., 501 Winona Ave., Montgomery 
2 Emma, 2725 Hanover Circle, Birming- 
am 
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*Lamberson, Lottie, 421 Eustis St., Huntsville 
Lawler, Bettie Clay, 6910 Georgia Rd., Bir- 
mingham 

Lining, Catherine, 3808 Old Shell Rd., Spring 
Hill 

Linn, Lorene, Adamsville 

Littlegreen, Mrs. Sadie R., 305% Fourth St., 
Chickasaw 

Lyter, Mrs. Aurita D., Box 8, Eight Mile 

Malloy, Mrs. Gladys, "8708 S. Fourth Ave., 
Birmingham 

Malone, Lawrence L., 
bile 

Mann, E. T., Box 386, Cedar Bluff 

Manning, Mrs. Sara F., 1220 Irving Rd., 
Birmingham 

Marion, Lester, Forest Hill School, Mobile 

Marona, Mildred A., Route 1, Alabama City 

Mayfield, Willie D., Route 1, Trussville 

Mayo, a Bsa State Teachers College, Liv- 
ingsto 

sided, Mrs. Elizabeth, 204 Augusta Ave., 
Montgomery 

McInish, Mary, 211 Realty Bldg., Bessemer 

McKay, Mrs. D. A., Glen Addie School, An- 
niston 

Mersereau, Sara M., Irvington School, Irv- 


ington 
Miller, Mrs. Annie Medlock, Rt. 1, Box 54, 


0 

Mitchell, O. T., 1719 Fourth Court W., Bir- 
mingham 

Montgomery, Mrs. Mary Gillen, 3213 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile 

— Harry S., 4234 Fifth Ave. S., Birming- 
ham 

Moore, Mrs. J. W., Stafford School, Tuscaloosa 

Moore, William J., 2015 26th Ave. N., Bir- 
mingham 

Morrow, G. C., Glen Iris School, Birmingham 

Naugher, Vera O., Brownville 

Neff, Mrs. William, 806 Montgomery Ave., 
Sheffield 

Nichols, R. B., 1415 45th St., Birmingham 

Nichols, W. D., Mulga 

Nolen, Mrs. W. H., Springville 

North, Mrs. Helen ll Forest Avenue School, 
Montgomery 

Norton, H. B., Robinson School, Birmingham 

*Nungester, Frances, 312 Church St., Decatur 

Obenchain, Dr. I. R., Henley ‘School, Bir 
mingham 

Orr, J. Clyde, Route 2, Birmingham 

Owen, J. B., Rt. 2, Box 97, Birmingham 

Palmer, Mrs. Hattie B., 650 Hogan St., 
Prichard 

*Parton, Daisy, Box 1882, University 

Patrick, Mayme, 108 S. Monterey, Mobile 

Pennington, S. P., Rt. 3, Box 222, Birmingham 

Pennington, Zora R., Rt. 3, Box 222, Birming- 


Semmes School, Mo- 


Phillips Amy, 2817 Highland Ave., Birming- 

am 

Pierson, Mittis, 2310 Clarendon Ave., Bes- 
semer 

Pogue, James V., Gibson School, Birmingham 

Price, N. H., 1840 Pearson Ave., Birmingham 

Prickett, a Way Ge Princeton Ave. S.W., 
Birmingham 

Prince, John M., 604 Crow Dr., Birmingham 

Pruett, S. E., Box 5092, Birmingham 

Rayfield, Mrs. Florence, 8112 Ninth Ave. S., 
Birmingham 

1 William A., Wylam School, Birming- 
ham 

Reed, J. D., Somerville Road School, Decatur 

tRichards, Henry G., 733 N. Wood Ave., 
lorence 

— Fannie Mae, Curry School, Birming- 


Riley, D. M., Rt. 6, Box 184, Bessemer 
Riley, W. j Gordon-Bib School, Decatur 


(Arizona) 


Roberts, Iola, Avondale Mills School, Pell 


ity 

Rogers, Bettie, Forest Home 

Rowland, David J., 1601 27th St., Ens., Bir- 
mingham 

Royer, Mrs. Mary Turley, Riverside School, 
Decatur 

Rutland, Mrs. Anna, 301 S. Decatur St., 
Montgomery 

St. John, Vernon L., Supt. of Schools, Opp 

Sapp, Ella F., 1511 Fourth Ave., Bessemer 

Sartor, Mrs. Minnie, 524 Huffman Rd., Bir- 
mingham 

Scott, Mrs. Herman, 2300 Glendale Gardens, 
Tuscaloosa 

Self, David W., Box 360, Greenville 

*Sheffield, Mrs. Frances L., 12 N. Ann St., 
Mobile 

Shelton, Roy, Inglenook School, Birmingham 

*Showalter, Dr. , Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn 

Smith, Mrs. Annie G., Vernon 

Snellgrove, J. R., Supt. of Schools, Enterprise 

*Snoddy, W. T., Eagan School, Birmingham 

Sparks, H. Claxton, F. D. McArthur School, 

irmingham 

Steiner, Margaret, Morningview School, Mont- 
gomery 

Stewart, Drusie, 2912 Ave. H, Ensley 

Stone, Mrs. Ernest, 815 Pine ., Jackson- 


ville 
Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., Bir- 
mingham 
Stuart, Loraine V., 1356 Warrior, Birming- 


ham 
Studdard, Mrs. Jessie D., Box 67, Berry 
Suddeth, John O., Box 12, Morris 
Tait, Elizabeth, 1859 Seale St., Mobile 
Tanner, Mrs. Annie M., Wilmer School, Wil- 


Thee: Mrs. Mildred, Rt. 12, Box 732, Bir- 
mingham 

Thomas, Reba C., Ella Grant School, Prichard 

Thompson, Mary Lee, 518 Leighton Ave., An- 
niston 

Thompson, Smith D., 107 Woodland Dr., Bes- 
semer 

Tucker, J. M., Concord School, Bessemer 

*Tuggle, Mrs. Pearl Stewart, 1521 42nd St., 
Birmingham 

Turnham, Mrs. Esther C., 13 N. 80th St., 
Birmingham 

Upton, Mrs. Clara M., 1607 Seventh Ave., 
Birmingham 

Vaughan, Joseph T., 348 Mountain Ave., Bir- 
mingham 

Vines, Mrs. Ruth M., 475 Jackson St., Mont- 
gomery 


Wallace, Bernace, 101 Crest Rd., Bessemer 
Whatley, Maude L., Central School, Tusca- 


loosa 
Wilder, L. Virgil, 1647 Waco Ave. S.W., Bir- 
mingham 
Williams, A. B., 911 S. Dearborn St., Mobile 
= J. D., 5708 Sixth Ave. S., Birming- 


ham 

Williams, Ralph D., 320 Red Oak Rd., Bir- 
mingham 

Willoughby, James, Harman School, Pansey 

Windham, Mrs. A. B., 501 12th Ave. S., Phe- 
nix City 

Windham, Bettie Lou, Box 247, Moulton 

Windham, E. W., 5221 Court H., Birmingham 

Wood, Mrs. C. R., Librarian, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville 

Woods, Mrs. Jessie F., E. Clinton St., Hunts- 


ville 
Yours, E. F., 311 Broadway, Birmingham 


ARIZONA 


Aldridge, Aubrey C., 1326 E. Jefferson, Phoe- 
nix 
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(Arizona) 


A fel, John, Mohawk Valley School, Roll 
ston, Rollah E., Blenman School, Tucson 

Baile Lucile, 2140 E. Virginia, Phoenix 

Baker, Emily V., Arizona State College, Tempe 

Ballfinch, Loy, 420 E. Fourth St., Tucson 

— John H., Supt. Maricopa County 

ools, Phoenix 
Benedict, Joel <A., Arizona State College, 


Tem 
*Bradi ord, #. Frank, 314 W. Lewis, Phoenix 
*Brimhall, Ree 253 E. Second Ave., Mesa 
Burr, Rollie D., 2034 E. Mabel St. Tucson 
Burrell, George A., Box 749, Safford 
Carlisle, O L., Somerton 
*Case, Maurice, Box is. Miami 
ae oseph Jy ayy ighth Ave., Yuma 
wight W udson Lane, Tempe 
peng L. F., Box ‘be frowns 
Court, Grace, 3342 N. 16th Ave., Phoenix 
Culbert, mers S., 1014 Hillcrest Pl., Miami 
DeWitt, Charles 4 Encanto School, Phoenix 
Dick, Dorothy, 925 E. Drachman, Tucson 
Dovery, Marie, 117 N. Sawtelle, Tucson 
Downs, G. L., Rt. 3, Box 160, Phoenix 
*Dunham, Lance, Osborn School, Phoenix 
ftElrey, Mrs. Florine H., 3332 N. 25th St., 
hoenix 
Erickson, Irene, 40 E. 14th St., Tucson 
Foote, Prentice L., Box 251, Prescott 
Garner, Cleatus E., 1640 W. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix 
Gillispie, Paul C., 512 E. Mitchell Dr., Phoenix 
Givens, Everett G.. 838 “— Ave., ” Yuma 
Greenfield, Curtis ., 1644 E Adams, Phoenix 
Griffith, Ww. A., 31 E. 14th St., Tempe 
Gump, Elbert A., 1721 E. Tenth St., Tucson 
7Gustafson, Alburn M., 315 E. Mabel St., 
Tucson 
Harbison, Dezte, Box 1804, Casa Grande 
Hartung, Fred, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Hawkins, S. F., 1801 N. 24th St., Phoenix 
Herrera, Paul Lehman, Box 796, Mesa 
Hinton, Clyde, Grandview School, Phoenix 
Hudlow, Ulah, 2034 E. Lee, Tucson 
Huston, Irma, 215 S. Sirrine, Mesa 
Johnson, B. Lee, 5525 N. 16th St., Phoenix 
Johnston, Lillian B., 387 N. Second Ave., 
Phoenix 
Joslin, Louis F., Elementary School, Palo 
Verde 
Joy, O. B., Inspiration Addition School, Miami 
*Judd, Abia W., 506 Ellenwood Dr., Prescott 
ay, Georgie 57 W. Second St., Mesa 
Keen, Julia C., Box 1653, Tucson 
Kinsey, Lura, "Box 54, Flagstaff 
Lawrence, Anna E., 2562 E. Water, Tucson 
Lindstrom, Jack, Murphy School, Phoenix 
Longan, W. L., 910 Forest Ave., Tempe 
Loutitt, Sinclair M., 231 S. Washington, Pres- 


cott 
McCrory, Felix M., 137% N. Tenth Ave., 


Yuma 
McDiarmid, Mary, Menlo Park School, Tucson 
McKemy, Hi. M., 135 Bonita Way, Tempe 
Medcalf, "Iva Ree, McKinley School, Phoenix 
Mercer, ’ Arthur L., Box 98, Litchfield Park 
Meyers, George L., Indian Boarding School, 
eams Canyon 
Miller, Richard E., 5217 N. 23rd Ave., Phoenix 
Morrow, Robert D., Supt. of Schools, -os 
Murphy, Mrs. Alice D., 505 S. Fourth Ave., 
Tucson 
Nadolski, Anthony, Box 1025, Bisbee 
Northen, Allen D., Dysart School, Peoria 
Ott, Ann Stevenson School, Phoenix 
Porter, M. D Supt. of Schools, Kingman 
Pyle, Virgil. Jackson School, Phoenix 
Raymond, Irene B., 450 Fourth Ave., Yuma 
Rhoton, Lorenzo D., Irving School, "Mesa. 
tRiggs, Edwon L., Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, Creighton School, 
Phoenix 
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Ritter, Paul D., Eagar 

Robertson, Lucy ta Mesa School, Yuma 

Rykken, Walter, 2814 E. Drachman, Tucson 

Schrey, H. E., 163 West D Ave., Glendale 

Shumway, Ezra J., Box 2402, Gilbert 

Sine, M. E., 232 East C Ave., Glendale 
*Sirrine, W. R., Crane School, Yuma 

Smith, Harold W., Box 247, Glendale 

Soule, Howard M., Lowell School, Phoenix 

Soule, Mrs. Margaret H., Box 336, Superior 

Stanley, G. V., Elementary School, Buckeye 

**Staples, Arden, Longview School, Phoenix 

Sullivan, W. R., 2625 W. Buckeye Rd., 
Phoenix 

Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier School, Phoenix 

Sutton, J. B., Isaac School, Phoenix 

Tate, Martin . 2338 W. Monroe, Phoenix 

Taylor, Abbie Lee, Lincoln School, Prescott 

Trethewey, J. W., Litchfield Park 

Tuttle, Caroline, 1645 W. McDowell, Phoenix 

Weimacker, Mrs. Fra, 125 E. Lincoln, Phoenix 

Wesemann, Ralph J., Indian School, White- 
river 

Wheeler, Winnie E., 1990 N. Park Ave., 
Tucson 

Wilder, Frederica, Craigin School, Tucson 

Wimberly, W. E., 2002 E. Campbell Ave., 
Phoenix 

*Windes, J. Harold, Pendergast School, Tol 


leson ‘ 
Woodard, Pete, Box 1586, Yuma 


ARKANSAS 


Adair, Irma, Eagle Heights School, Harrison 
*Baird, Lula Doyle, 605 Green St., Morrilton 
Barton, Lillian, 415 E. Nettleton Ave., Jones- 


Beck, William L., Scott School, Scott 

Bedwell, Robert, jr., 4923 Country Club Blvd., 
Little Rock 

Boyd, Fred, Box 247, Leachville 

Boyd, Reba, South School, Jonesboro 

Brashears, W. C., Rightsell School, Little Rock 

Bruce, Mrs. Elvin, Smackover 

=— Rudolph V., Box 6, A.S.T.C., Con- 


Byrd. Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Casper, Revis, Supt., Sloan-Hendrix School, 
Imboden 

Caudle, Juanita, 810 Woolsey, Fayetteville 

Clark, J. O., Supt. of Schools, McGehee 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., 
Hot Springs 

Cook, Mrs. E. W., Havana 

Crews, Evalena, 206 E. Jefferson St., Siloam 
Springs 

Cunningham, David F., 1009 S. 25th St., Fort 
Smith 

Cunningham, Myron A., State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock 

Dabney, Mrs. Hazel, John Allen Bldg., Pine 
Blut 


Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 
Dawkins, Minnie B., Box 716, F ayetteville 
Discher, Margaret, 1400 Walnut, Pine Bluff 
Eldridge, Katheryn, Bentonville 

Ellis, Nola, Goodwin School, El Dorado : 
Elms, John B., 1405 Phillips St., Arkadelphia 
Fairfield, Mrs. A. B., Peabody School, Little 

Rock 


Finkbeiner, Mrs. Henry, N. Market St., Ben- 
ton 

i Katharine, Sixth Avenue School, Pine 
1 


u 
*Futrall, Alma, County Supervisor, Marianna 
Grant, Mrs. Guy, 514 W. South St., Benton 
Gurst, L. J., Carver School, El Dorado 
Hames, Beulah, E. Walnut St., Paris 
Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth D., 3101 Cross St., 

Little Rock 
Hendrix, Mrs. L., 2415 Wolfe, Little Rock 
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Hubbard, Mrs Floyd, 306 E. Fourth St., 


Prescott . : ; 
**Isgrig, Mrs. Hazel H., 1504 Scott St., Little 


Rock 
*Jones, Dorothy Nell, Star City 
eslly, Mrs. Erma P., 1910 E. Sixth St., Little 


Rock ms " : 
Kelso, Hattie Ann, 511 Willow, North Little 


oc 

Kilgallen, Richard B., Parker School, Fort 
Smith 

Lawson, Miss Willie A., Democrat Prt. and 
Litho Co., Little Rock 

Little, Mrs. Charlsie B., 7155 Pecan St., 
Osceola 

Love, Wilson, Yocum School, El Dorado 

Mackey, Mrs. Johnnie Mae, Route 1, Hot 
Springs 

Meyer, A. R., 803 Greenwood, Camden 

Middleton, Opal, 312 Beech St., Little Rock 

*Miller, W. Warren, 415 E. Third St., Walnut 
Ridge 

Milton, Jennie Lou, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

Mize, Green, Magnolia 

Moses, Clara, Box 128, Hughes 

Nichols, Lela, 253 W. Grand, Hot Springs 

Paden, Mrs. Ruby, Central School, Rogers 

Patchell, George W., Box 392, Clarendon 

Peters, Mrs. K. L., 623 W. Washington Ave., 
Jonesboro 

Peterson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Eudora 

Pittman, Mrs. Louis S., 401 Terry St., Hot 
Springs 

Powell, Terrell E., Centennial School, Little 
Rock 

Prater, Juanita, 18 S. Duncan, Fayetteville 

Rackley, R. E., Waldron School, Waldron 

Redwine, Joe, 2105 South Q St., Fort Smith 

Reeves, Jessie, 2504 Battery, Little Rock 

Ringgold, Ursaline, Benton 

Smith, Herbert, 325 E. Keiser St., Osceola 

Smyth, Carr H., Supt. Green Forest School, 
Green Forest 

Suggs, Mrs. A. P., Stewart School, Forrest 
ity 

Swan, Charles R., Dir. of Elem. Educ., El 
Dorado 

Tibbels, Lillian, Hulbert 

Tuggle, Mis. W. P., 653 W. Monroe, Jones- 


ro 

Van Horr, Mrs. Bess, 211 Polk St., Mena 

Wilson, Mrs. Harry, Box 444, Searcy 

Wilson, Mrs Sarford, Southside School, El 
Dorado 

Winner, Jesse W., 917 N. Greenwood Ave., 
Fort Smith 

Ziegler, H. I'., Kramer School, Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


Acke, Anna E. I., 8047 Woodrow Wilson Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Adams, Edmund B., 6301 Meridian St., Los 
Angeles 

Abbey, Duane E., Box 358, Ceres 

Abbott, Pansy Jewett, Co. Supt., Court House, 
Redwood City 

Adams, Mrs Ida James, 1925 Budlong Ave., 

s Angeles 

— Dr. Robert G., 4215 La Cresta, Oak- 
an 

Adcock, Clifton O., 2201 Mission Rd., Stock- 
t 


on 

Addicott, Dr. Irwin Oliver, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno 

Alexander, Roxie E., 650 Virginia St., Val- 
ejo 

Allison, Loretta, Watsonville 

Allred, Ralph R., Jane Addams School, Fresno 

Altheuser, William H., Pinewood Avenue 
School, Tujunga 


(California ) 


Ambrose, Roberta F., 7425 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywoo 

Anderson, Donald G., Parker School, Oakland 

Anderson, Fred H., 2938 Daisy Ave., Long 
Beach 

Andes, J. D., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 1108 Bis- 
sell Ave., Richmond 

Angelo, Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Archer, Virginia R., 5162 Sunlight PI., Los 
Angeles 

Armstrong, Mrs. Alice B. H., 321 24th St., 
Hermosa Beach 

Armstrong, Lucy, 1440 Termino Ave., Long 
Beach 

Arthur, Carmel, Marshall School, Sacramento 

Ashbaugh, Mrs. Ruth R., 1121 S. Garfield 

ve., Alhambra 

Atwater, Charlotte M., 8407 Truxton Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Bacon, Kathryn F., 1911 W. 43rd Place, Los 
Angeles 

Baer, Albert, 11 S. Tielman, Fresno 

Bailey, Russell, 225 N. 16th St., Montebello 

Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine M., 515 N. Columbus 
Ave., Glendale 

*Baker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 

Ballard, Mrs. Alice, Ridgepoint School, San 
Francisco 

Ballard, Mrs. Ellen, 6031 Lemon Ave., Long 


Beac 

Baltzer, Mrs. Clarinda, 6 Batchelor Ter., 
Petaluma 

Bandy, Mrs. Marguerite L., 803 Palm Ave., 
Fresno 

Barbieri, Nicholas, Box C., Williams 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2015 E. Glen- 
oaks Blvd., Glendale 

*+Barnett, Dr. Glenn E., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Bartlett, Beulah D., Box 723, Shafter 

Bartoo, Emilie, 3714 First Ave., Highway 
Highlands 

Batdorf, Lucille, 3239 Kempton Ave., Oakland 

Bateman, L W_ Jr., 1337 30th St., San 


Diego 

*Beach, Allen W., Fallbrook 

Beal, Mrs. Vio Ross, 2535 Cedar, Long Beach 

*Becker, Elsa, 421 Westbourne, La Jolla 

Beckley, Pear! E., 169 S. Seventh St., Chino 

Beckman, Aneta T., 493 Alvarado St., San 
Francisco 

Behymer, Fra:.ces, 7028 Seville Ave., Hunting- 
ton Park 

Benefiel, Robeit C.. 2316 W. 73rd Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Benner, W. A., 9860 Sunnyside St., Oakland 

+Berry, Bertha Irene, 3923 Vista Court, La 
Crescenta 

Berry, Emmett R., Jr., 515 21st St., Man- 
hattan Beach 

Berton, Mrs. Viola G., 2401 W. Ave. 32, Los 
Angeles 

Bevans, Lloya E., 2125 Stacia Way, Sacra- 
mento 

Biden, Margaret G., 639% N. New Hampshire, 
Los Angeles 

— Margaret, 304-A W. Belleview, Porter- 
ville 

Bishop, Henry F., Dist. Supt., Coalinga 

Bjornsen, Holger, Lincoln School, Hanford 

Black, Mrs. Cora F., Box 62, Elmira 

Black, Nira Hunner, 22022 Gault, Canoga 


Park 

Blackman, Mrs. Carolyn W., 2529 Kelton, Los 
Angeles 

Blethen, Howard A., 3994 Burckhalter Ave., 
Oakland 

Blome, Dr. Harold P., 124 S. Holliston Ave., 
Pasadena 

Blumner, Annette F., Gorman Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 
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*Board, Mrs. Lorraine M., 1555 Bel Aire Dr., 
Glendale 

Boettcher, Nita T., 1254 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Los Angeles 

+Bonner, J. MacDonald, 19 Sixth St., Her- 
mosa Beach 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marcia V., 2226 E. Third St., 
Los Angeles 

Bonwell, Mrs. Amanda B., 839 E. Carson St., 
Long Beach 

*Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro 
Valley Blvd., Hayward 

*Bovee, Earl E., Box 19, San Luis Obispo 

+Bowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Compton 

Boyer, Mrs. Maurine C., 317 S. Granada 
Ave., El Monte 

Bradford, Mrs. Inez M., 220 Witmer St., Los 
Angeles 

Brady, Mary Arline, 841 Hampshire St., San 
Francisco 

tBrady, Mrs. Shirley J., 2409 Corning, Los 
Angeles 

Bragg, Mary Elizabeth, 18513 S. Gail Ave., 
Artesia 

Bragg, Vena B., 1530 W. Seventh St., San 
edro 

Brannick, Katherine M., 1328 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Brennan, Len, 10609 E St., Oakland 

Brimskill, Alicia C., Daniel Webster School, 
San Francisco 

— Mrs. Vera L., 744 E. Doran St., Glen- 
ale 

Bristow, Ethel B., 3415 Flower St., Hunting- 


ton Park 
Lillian H., 


Brockett, 
iego 
Broholm, Stella M., York School, Hawthorne 
Brown, Jean C., 3515 64th Ave. Place, Oakland 
a Mabel, 3619% W. 60th St., Los An- 
geles 
Brown, Mrs. Richard F., 706 E. Foothill Blvd., 
onrovia 
Brown, Vassie W., 11111 Grape St., Los An- 


geles 

+Brubaker, David E., 11562 Richland Ave., 
Los Angeles 

*Brunner, Robert, Jr., Emerson School, Bur- 


an 

*Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 

Buckley, Ellen, 504 W. Fremont, Stockton 

Bullard, Edmond B., Box 148, Templeton 

Buntain, Harold, 735 Rosewood, Wasco 

Burand, Elsie, Elizabeth Street School, Bell 

Burke, Mrs. Bessie B., 3425 W. Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Burkhard, George J., 1321 Bay View PI., 
Berkele 

Butcher, Mrs. Pauline E., 3933 Santa Ana St., 
Huntington Park 

Cadwell, Herbert, 3921 Division, Los Angeles 

Cain, E. V., 1225 Lincoln Way, Auburn 

Cain, Ruth, 1751 N. Verdugo Rd., Glendale 

Calvert, Everett T., 3210 E. Orange Grove, 
Pasadena 

Cappa, Dan, 719 Madill St., Antioch 

Capri, Roger, Markham School, Oakland 

Carey, Eileen, Box 302, Palm Springs 

Carlson, Thorsten R., 4837 Lila Dr., San Diego 

Carmichael, Bessie M., Franklin School, San 
Francisco 

Carothers, Alice L., 605 W. 120th St., Los 
Angeles 

*Carpenter, Charles F., 1645 Farris St., Fresno 

Carver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San 
Diego , 

Caudill, Vennie, Harding School, Sanger 

Chappell, Bert G., David Lubin School, Sacra- 


mento 
Chase, Ethel E., 912 S. Chevy Chase Dr., 
Glendale 


4275 Copeland, San 
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Cherry, David, 2174 Clove St., San Diego 

Christiansen, Winfield, 175 Yosemite, Fresno 

Clark, Charles, 1724 W. Acacia, Stockton 

Clark, Mamie S., Oxnard Street School, North 
Hollywood 

Clark, Mrs. Miriam I., Lincoln School, Peta- 


luma 
Clarke, Edwin H., 3230 McCandless Blvd., San 


iego 

Clarke, Joyce, 14448 Valley Vista Blvd., Sher- 
man Oaks 

Clayton, Arthur, Budlong School, Los Angeles 

Cleland, Donald Milton, 15434 Dickens St., 
Van Nuys 

Clemens, K. F., 1200 Seventh St., Wasco 

Click, N. E., Mission School, San Jose 

*Cobb, De Roy F., 2089 Rose Villa St., Pasa- 


ena 

Cochrane, Robert H., 686 Zaballos Ct., Hay- 
ward 

Cockrum, Edward F., Durant School, Oakland 

Cohen, Edna Wright, 5300 Ascot Ave., Los 
Angeles 

*Coleman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 10334 Tennessee 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Collette, Ralph C., 1400 N. Sycamore Ave.. 
Hollywood 

Conklin, Lawrence, 1909 Illinois, Vallejo 

Conlon, Anna C., 2268 Jackson St., San Fran- 
cisco 

Connolly, William, 4401 39th Ave., Oakland 

Connor, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Keene School, 
Keene 

Cook, Louis A., Jr., 4338 Graywood, 
Beach 

Cooke, R. A., 4666 Madison, Fresno 

—— L. May, 501 E. Acacia Ave., Glen- 
ale 

ren Vincent I., 1838 McKenzie St., Long 
eac 

Cotter, Mrs. Myrtle A., 2287 14th Ave., San 
Francisco 


Long 


Covington, Alma, 3836 Lomitas Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Cox, Arthur W., Longfellow School, Long 
Beach 


Craft, Helen S., 1724 15th Ave., Oakland 
Craft, Orra Hendrick, 4730 Brynhurst, Los 


Angeles 

Cramer, Margaret B. 925 W. 73rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Crandall, Dr. Earle P., 408 Almaden Ave., 
San Jose 


Crane, Harriet S., 624 S. Barrington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Crane, Mrs. Joy E., 8346 Lemon Ave., La 
Mesa 


*+Crawford, Lawrence T., Chico State College, 


Chico 
Curl, Mary McLendon, 554 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Los Angeles 
Curley, Laura, 360 Perkins St., Oakland 
Cunninghame, Maxwell A., Dunbar Union 
School, Valley of the Moon, Glen Ellen 
Cushman, Harold L., 588 E. Polk St., Coalinga 
Dana, Charles H., 2115 Bello Ave., San Jose 
Dana, Mrs. Laura Ziegler, Rt. 2, Box 923A, El 


Cajon 

Daniels, Mrs. Helen Moore, 703 S. Hallenbeck, 
Covina 

Danielson, Eva, 1515 Burnside Ave., Los An 
geles 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., Orange 


Da Prato, Perseo, 407 Commercial Ave., 
South San Francisco 

Darling, Mrs. Madge, 2278 Termino Ave., 
Long Beach 


Davey, Edna M., Grant School, Richmond 

David, Dorothy Ella, Steffan Manor School, 
Vallejo P 

+Davidson, Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak 
Knoll Ave, Pasadena 
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Davis, Dr. Burton E., 8410 Second Ave., Ingle- 


y00! 
Deween, Nell, Box 312, Coalinga . 
¢De Fraga, Harold, 940 Ultinan Way, Marti- 


nez 
De Gamboa, Mrs. Bess, 1241 Sonoma Dr., 
Altadena 
Deichert, Mrs. Lenore K., Longfellow School, 
Compton 
Delavan, Mabel, McCoppin School, San Fran- 
cisco 
Delene, Kenneth, 751 Euclid Ave., Long Beach 
Delmaestro, Dolores Marie, 831 W. Third St., 
San Pedro 
Denlay, Raymond E., Box 710, Santa Paula 
Dickie, Helen, 2533 Durant Ave., Berkeley 
Dodson, Mrs. Helen C., 14128 Valerio, Van 


Nuys 

Doolittle, Mrs. Marian, 204 Warren St., Taft 

Donnelly, Anna L., Garfield School, Long 
Beach 

Doughty, Mrs. Irma S., 630 W. Washington, 
San Diego 

Douglass, Henry S., 7846 E. Harper Ave., 
Downey 

Dovre, Hilda, Union Elem. Schools, Escondido 

Dowling, Reginald J., Garfield School, Oakland 

Drake, Lula C., 993 Coronado Dr., Glendale 

+Dudley, James M., 1013 Elm St., Beaumont 

Dudley, Mrs. Marjorie E., 1118 W. Washing- 
ton St., Santa Ana 

Duff, Margaret W., 2424 Willard Ave., Garvey 

Dunn, Isobel M., 1700 Fair Oaks St., South 
Pasadena 

Dunlap, Marcia, 3821 Olympiad Dr., Los An- 
geles 

Durley, Byron J., 3333 Altura Ave., La Cres- 


centa 

*Dykes, Leonard R., 817 Bedford St., Los 
Angeles 

Dysart, Dora I., 5337 Lemon Grove, Los An- 
geles 


—_. Walter, Rt. 2, Box 295, East Healds- 

urg 

Edmundson, Earl E., Grayland Avenue School, 
Norwalk 

Ehret, Paul, Supt. of Schools, San Lorenzo 

Ehrlich, Ruth, 1905 Livonia Ave., Los Angeles 

Engdahl, Ruth V., 7327 Dalton Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Engvall, Philip W., Box O, Lemoore 

Engvall, Willard R., Supt. of Schools, San 
Bruno 

Enlow, Cora K., Roosevelt School, Vallejo 


Evans, Mrs. Zoa M., 691 45th Ave., San 
Francisco 

Evenson, Edna M., 6123 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles 


Eyraud, Emilie L., 1410 Hill Dr., Los Angeles 

Fagg, Reginald, 1383 Third St., La Verne 

Fairchild, Eva Lucille, 606 N. Manhattan 
Place, Los Angeles 

Farnham, N. H., 211 Francis St., Bakersfield 

Farnum, Martha F., 300 B Ave., Coronado 

Feazell, Ruby Caroline, 3395 Tareco Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Fellersen, Edward G., Box 954, Grass Valley 

Fern, Colin, 1501 Campbell St., Oakland 

Fickel, Richard R., 721 Windsor St., Santa 


ruz 
Fickewirth, Alvin A., 621 Gage St., El Monte 
Finch, Arnold, 3360 Virginia St., Lynwood 
Fink, Herman O., 1157 Del Rey, Pasadena 
Finley, Grace E., 3120 Talbot, San Diego 
—, Charles F., 2050 W. Willow St., Stock- 


on 
Fisher, Raymond J., Los Gatos School, Los 


atos 
Flake, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1227 Paseo Del Mar, 
San Pedro 
Floyd, Mary L., 854 Harbor View Place, San 
Diego 
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*Flynn, Mary C., 2219% Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

Fontes, Eleanor, Box 307, Capitola 

Fortmann, Mrs. Javus B., Eugene Field School, 
Long Beach 

Foster, Claire, 1961 N. Tamarind, Hollywood 

Frazee, Mildred U., 6227 S. La Cienega, Los 
Angeles 

French, Helen, 4224 St. James Place, San 
Diego 

French, James Rodney, 20 Sierra Ave., San 
Anselmo 

Fry, Wayne C., 1845 State St., San Diego 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Marian, Rt. 1, Box 40-X, 


jai 
Gaertner, Mrs. Reita I., Rt. 1, Box 366, Ven- 


tura 

Gale, Mrs. Vella Nagle, 300 N. Poplar Ave., 
Montebello 

Galloway, Mrs. Mae E., 2275 Ben Lomond Dr., 
Los Angeles 

+Gamble, Mrs. Leo May, 3839 S. LaSalle Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Gannon, Dr. Joseph F., 1039 N. Central Ave., 
Glendale 

Gans, Mrs. Isabel, San Ramon School, Dan- 
ville 

Gansberger, Dorothy, 780 Glen Dr., San Le- 
andro 

uarner, John W., 2754 Lower Azusa Rd., El 
Monte 

Gaston, Lois E., 6005 Carlton Way, Los An- 
geles 

Gates, Earl E., Box 344, Loomis 

Gawthrop, Charles, Crozier School, Inglewood 

Geddis, Terence B., 2890 Redwood St., San 
Diego 

Gemignani, E. Paul, 746 Grand, Oakland 

Gibbs, Byron C., Union School, Healdsburg 

Gilbert, Robert R., Box 454, Tahoe City 

Gilman, Clark, 1524 Magnolia Ave., Redding 

Gilmore, Mrs. Doris, 701 N. Spring, Compton 

**Gilson, Dan H., Highland School, Oakland 

Gish, Mrs. A. K., 455 Monticello St., San 
Francisco 

Gist, Claire Gartside, 2901 W. 84th St., Ingle- 


wood 
Gist, Wendell A., 2901 W. 84th St., Inglewood 
+Glassbrook, Mrs. Tillie Hartung, 2338 Tenny- 
son Rd., Hayward 
Glover, Howard S., Box 276, Earlimart 
Godard, Florence D., 1121 Rose Ave., Long 
Beach 
Gooch, Roy, 1564 Sunset Plaza Dr., Los An- 
geles 
Grady, Eugene, 1905 E. First St., Long Beach 
Graves, M. E., Jefferson School, Lindsay 
Greenly, M. Gaylord, Box 127, Soquel 
— Mrs. Faye, Rt. 6, Box 529, Bakers- 
e 
Griffeath, Matt, Harbor Homes School, Oakland 
Griffin, Mrs. Lily L. C., 3530 Mountain View, 
Pasadena 
Griffith, W. Lee, 4142 Ocana 
Beach 
Gripenstraw, B. W., Union School, Oakdale 
Grover, Charles C., Asst. Supt., 1025 Second 
Ave., Oakland 
Guest, John E., 1819 El Rey Dr., Whittier 
Gunn, Elizabeth, 4326 W. 60th St., Los An- 


geles 

Hackney, John F., 5210 N. Willmonte Ave., 
Temple City 

Hagenburger, Mrs. Marion A., 4501 Berenice 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Haller, Rena C., 4937 Ben Ave., North Holly- 
wood 

Hamill, June, 2348 Mira Vista Ave., Montrose 

Hammat, Hattie May, Heaton School, Fresno 

+Hammond, Mrs. Gertrude Best, 7307 Tenth 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Handley, Joyce, 130 South G St., Tulare 
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Handley, Owen B., yt 511 Palomar, La Jolla 


tHanna, Dr. Paul R., Prof. of Educ., Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University 

Hansen, Gladys G., 2203% Budlong Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Hanson, Edith J., 6315 Radford Ave., North 
Hollywood 

Harding, Prudence L., 14655 Hamlin St., Van 


Nuys 

t+Harding, Ruth Clarke, 2232 A St., Bakersfield 

Hardman, Bess, 1745 Vineyard, Los Angeles 

ae * 4 Clarence J., 440 S. Pacific Ave., Glen- 
ale ' 

Harmon, Raymond C., 5455 Turner Ave., 
Fresno 

Harms, Mrs. Irene Bonsall, 1043 S. Walker 
Ave., San Pedro 

Harris, Mrs. Alta, 81 Garcia Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 

Harrison, Marjorie, 2135 Prosser Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Hart, Mrs. M. Louise, 316 S. Roxbury Dr., 
Beverly Hills 

Haslam, Mrs. May W., 1519 Amapola Ave., 
Torrance 

tHaw, Harry Huber, 1413 Golden Gate Dr., 
San Diego 

Hawkins, Calvin W., APO 710, San Francisco 

Hawks, Mrs. Mary J. S., 2110 S. Hobart, Los 
Angeles 

Haworth, J. Raymond, 850 Adelaide Dr., Pasa- 


lena 

Hayes, Alice M., 556 Ellington Ave., San 
Francisco 

Hayward, Mrs. Lucy M., 124 Mira Mar Ave., 
Long Beach 

a A. B., 709 E. Windsor Rd., Glen- 
ale 

Healey, Mrs. Margaret, Rt. 1, Box 255, Taft 

Hedges, Howard J., 5 Flying Mane Rd., Roll- 
ing Hills 

tHeffernan, Dr. Helen, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento 

Heinzie, Lois, 3311 Appleton St., Los Angeles 

tHelbach, Merle R., 1543 W. 83rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Helder, Ella Neal, 2037 W. 98th St., Los 
Angeles 

Heller, Marguerite T., Box 241, Rosemead 

Henderson, Ronald C., 1314 Fern Ave., Tor- 
rance 

Henley, William C., Dist. Supt., 111 N. Third 
St., Campbell 

Herivel, Margaret, 1250 W. Huntley Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Herrington, Hugh, 345 Jones Ave., Oakland 

Hibbs, Lala J., 623 Prospect Ave., Hermosa 
Beach 

Hicks, Eleanor, 8907 Sixth Ave., Inglewood 

Higgins, Sydnie M., 4039 Jefferson, San Diego 

= ror Edna, 140 N. Spruce St., Monte- 

0 
Hill, Mrs. Beulah, 152 S. Berendo, Los An- 


geles 
Hill, Mrs. Jimmie, Co. Supt. of Schools, Susan- 


ville 

Hill, M. Lillian, 903 Guerrero St., San Fran- 
cisco 

Hill, Mrs. Margaret F., 32 S. Patterson Ave., 


Santa Barbara 

Hill, Ollie K., 12611 Trail, 10 Kagel Canyon, 
San Francisco 

Hill, Mrs. Ruby Larson, 421 Western Dr., 
Richmon 

Hillerby, Ruth C., 5240 Brooklyn Ave., Los 
Angeles 

oe p Erna, 10822 Ohio Ave., West Los An- 
geles 

Himes, Don E., Jr., Box 8, Hayfork Valley 

Hinze, Vernon A., 5436 Conant, Long Beach 

Hobson, Mrs. Marjorie M., 112 E. Elm Ave., 

ullerton 
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Hodges, Alvina O., 318 S. Kingsley Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Hodges, Mrs. Rozelle L., 806 E. Carson ss... 
Long Beach 

tHoffman, Mrs. Howardine G., 333 Anita Dr., 
Pasadena 

Hofman, Alma, 904 S. Oaks, Ontario 

Hohl, Norman D., 250 Clifton St., Oakland 

Holdridge, Wilfred, 6314 Woodlawn, Bell 

Hollinger, Orville, Columbia School, El Monte 

Hollis, Virgil S., Montecito School, Martinez 

tHollowell, Hazel, 5216 Longfellow St., Los 
Angeles 

Holsinger, Edith A., 1104 W. Eighth St. 
Santa Ana 

Holt, Helen, 916 Union St., Alameda 

Holt, Inez S., 4018 Berenice Ave., Los An- 


geles 
Holt, Isabel W., 4724 Franklin Ave., Los An- 


geles 

Hooker, Ora Whitley, 922 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

Hopper, William R., 920 W. Main St., Visalia 

Horning, John L., 1167 Grizzley Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Hovde, A. B., 4775 Lamont St., San Diego 

Howard, Frances Jane, 212 Quincy Ave., Long 
Beach 

Howatt, Haven, 1922 F St., Eureka 

Howe, Norris H., 4138 Fanuel St., San Diego 

tHowk, Charles D., 344 Flower St., Pasadena 

Huff, Mar aret, 8455 Byrd Ave., Inglewood 

Huganey, faa, 1280 High St., Oroville 

Hughes, Mrs. Mary E., 847 Campus Way, San 
Bernardino 

Hull, Arthur C., Box 500, Carmel 

tHummel, Leonard G., 339 W. Wilson St., 
Banning 

Hunsaker, Hollie, 5292 Turner Ave., Fresno 

Hurley, Mrs. Josephine E., Box 596, Artesia 

Hutchinson, John L., 1128 Windsor Place, 
South Pasadena 

Hyde, Lafayette, 1215 Englewood, Fresno 

Hymer, Evangeline, 1 Mayview Lane, Pasa- 


ena 

Ingraham, Elliott C., 291 Smalley Ave., Hay- 
ward 

Ivey, Henrilu, 925 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 

enna, Mrs. Letha F., 9 Baywood Ct., Fair- 
ax 

Jenkins, W. C., Elementary School, Cutler 

Jellison, Hilda L., 16013 Ainsworth Ave., 
Gardena 

Jensen, Mrs. Katherine, Cleveland School, San 
Francisco 

Jenson, Lucy A., 510 Erskine Dr., Pacific 
Palisades 

Jerman, Ruth 4496 California Ave., Long 
Beach 

Joffe, Rose Spevak, 3803 W. 58th Place, Los 
Angeles 

Johnson, Carrol B., 2235 Oregon St., Berkeley 

Johnson, Charles J., 1616 14th St., Sanger 

Johnson, Dorothy C., 3416 Wall Ave., Rich- 


mond 

Johnson, Ed, 180 Hillcrest Ave., Pittsburg 

Johnson, Mrs. Genoveva G., 1766 Humboldt 
St., Santa Rosa 

Johnson, George A., Carquinez School, Crockett 

Johnson, Henrietta, 5303 Market St., Oakland 

Johnson, Kenneth H., 1540 Fifth St., Glendale 

ar ta Mrs. Vivian, 104 Gregory Lane, Con- 
cor 

Jones, Beatrice A. K., 98 Via Del Pinar, 
Monterey 

Jones, Lowell Butler, Yorba Linda 

Jones, Marvin D., 6730 Glen Mawr Ave., El 
Cerrito 

Jones, Pauline, 4621 Date St., La Mesa 

Jones, Shannon M., 9072 Johnson Dr., La 
Mesa 
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Jordan, Elizabeth, Toluca Lake School, North 
Hollywood d ; 

Jordan, Mrs. Sylvia Martin, 825 Alma Real 
Dr., Pacific Palisades 

Jorgenson, Mrs. Mabel L., Box 848, Kettleman 


Cit 

Judson, Harold I., McKinley School, Long 
Beach 

Kaler, Edward, 810 V St., Sacramento 

Kay, Clayton E., 1112 Shell Ave., Pacific 


Grove 

Keetch, Rulon P., Standard School, Oildale 

Kelly, Mrs. Irene E., 75 Buena Vista Ave., 
San Francisco 

Kennedy, Elizabeth K., 1626 S. Euclid Ave., 
San Gabriel 

Kerber, Ruth G., Route 3, Red Bluff 

Keslin, Frank, 9421 Third Ave., Inglewood 

Kessen, Dorothy F., 1833 W. 47th St., Los 
Angeles 

Kibby, George M., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 


Corona 

Kimball, Harold L., 5445 Gilbert Dr., San 
Diego 

7Kimes, William F., Asst. Supt. 799 F 
St., San Bernardino 

Klinefelter, Marion E., 10443 Kinnard Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Kloepper, Ralph, 6824-A Middleton, Hunting- 
ton Park 

Knezevich, Mrs. Laurel O., 4125 Degnan Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Knisley, Elmer Lloyd, 525 Third, Palm City 

Knight, Reginald R., 9303 E. Maple Ave., 
Bellflower 

Knopf, Harry, Dist. Supt., 220 Orange Ave., 


Ripon 
— Mrs. Thelma, 610 Fourth Ave., Chula 

ista 
Krebs, Mrs. Grace E., 1010 Floral Dr., Whit- 


tier 

Kruger, Arthur H., 2821 Commonwealth, 
Alhambra 

Kuhn, Mrs. Maie V., Box 1163, Boulevard 
Kuhnen, Mrs. Mildred, 2106 Park Ave., 


Chico 

tKyes, Mrs. Marguerite D., 6211 Beard St., 
Los Angeles 

Kyte, Dr. George C., Haviland Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Lacy, Helen J., 4314 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 

Lamb, Thurman O., 4074 Randolph St., San 


Diego 

Landes, Loyd M., Whittier School, Long 
Beach 

Lane, Jessie Mae, 5041 Halldale, Los Angeles 

Lane, Lucille Preston, 632 North Ave. 50, 
Los Angeles 

Lanz, Ralph, 628 Lexington Ave., El Monte 

Laue, Mrs. Josephine Maxon, 2210 Riverside 
Dr., Los Angeles 

Laufeld, Lucia E., 637 Wesley Dr., Fullerton 

Lawry, George J., 206 Manor Dr., South San 
Francisco 

Lamson, Robert W., 2422 Langdale Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Leafgreen, Ethel A., 5832 N. Bonnie Cove, 
Covina 

tLearned, Roy E., Chairman, 1951, Edit. 
Com., Dept. of Elem. School Prin., NEA, 
1354 50th St., Sacramento 

Lee, Mrs. C. Laverne, 6752 Sylmar Ave., 
Van Nuys 

Lee, Helen, 608 W. Main, Turlock 

Lefevre, Mrs. Frances C., Rt. 1, Box 220, 
Escondido 

Leiser, Mrs. Gladys Riddle, 773 Faxon Ave., 
San Francisco 

Lemke, Mrs. Mary, Laurel School, Brea 

Lerner, Ida, 435 S. Elm Dr., Beverly Hills 

Lewis, Mae, 1709 N. Michigan Ave., Pasadena 

Lewis, Nelle, 9736 Lawlor St., Oakland 


(California) 


Libbey, Miss Yale, 1212 W. Walnut, Stockton 

Lindley, Helen, 434 Orizaba St., Long Beach 

Lindquist, Gustave C., Box 425, Reseda 

Lindsay, Elizabeth, 4622 Welch Place, Hol- 
lywood 

Linsley, George H., Box 743, Dixon 

Long, -_ F., Granada School, Alhambra 

Long, Mrs. Rose Carr, 1210 Glen Arbor Ave., 
Eagle Rock 

Long, Mrs. Vivian L., 2302 Ivy Dr., Oakland 

Lonsdale, B. J., 511 Library and Court Bldg., 
Sacramento 

Lorbeer, Charlotte, 2629 E. Villa, Pasadena 

—- Mary, 4270 Leimert Blvd., Los An- 
geles 

Lovejoy, Harold, 675 Junipero Ave., Long 
Beach 

Lowe, Mary Lorene, 75 N. Grand Oaks Ave., 
Pasadena 

¢Lowrey, Mrs. Lela, 821 Sunset Dr., Whittier 

Lowry, Agnes W., Indiana Street School, 
Los Angeles 

Lucas, Frederick E., Supt., Unified School 
Dist., Fall River Mills 

Lucas, Mrs. Irene L., 9621 Alexander Ave., 
South Gate : 

Lucas, Pym Lee, 421 N. Coronado St., Los 
Angeles 

tLumbard, Mrs. Katie A. H., Box 708, 
Auburn 

Lunt, Mrs. Jane A., 6735 Magnolia Ave., 
Riverside 

Lydell, Dwight M., Supt. of Schools, Monrovia 

tLyon, Harley W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Pasadena 

Lyons, Mrs. M. Lucile, 1444 Irving Ave., 
Glendale 

Madigan, Eleanor, Rt. 1, Box 592, Vallejo 

Madsen, Donald H., 3720 Penniman Ave., 
Oakland 

Maher, Mrs. Mary S. C., 659 Ave. B, 
Redondo Beach 

Mahoney, Amelia H., 2047 W. 104 St., Los 
Angeles 

Mahoney, Raymond L., Kimball School, Corona 

Manlove, Marae, Starr King School, Long 


Beach 
tMann, John C., Dist. Supt., Box 101, Chua- 


lar 

ees, John W., 3429 California, Long 

eac 

Marcotte, Pauline, 10315 E St., Oakland 

Marshall, V. W., Elementary School, Chino 

Martin, Louise, 4745 Kraft Ave., North Hol- 
lywood 

Martins, Victor L., 9200 E. Dunlap Crossing 
Rd., Rivera 

Maslin, Helen B., 1044 Park Hills Rd., Berke- 


ey 
—- Marguarita, 115 Sherman St., Santa 
ruz 
Matthis, Miss Leon Cashiel, Coalinga 
Mau, Bessie G., 331 E. 27th St., Merced 
Mayers, Fredia S. G., 1616 Lamego Dr., Glen- 


ale 

Mayfield, Mrs. Kathryn B., Rt. 2, Box 1161, 
Oxnard 

McCan, Mrs. Therese M., Hilltop School, 
Chula Vista 

+McCanles, Clara T., 4354 Hatfield Pl., Los 
Angeles . 

McChowden, Mrs. Aileen, Bella Vista School, 
Oakland 

McCormick, Ray C., Sequoia School, Oakland 

*McCullough, Margaret A., Hilltop Pumphouse 
Rd., San Francisco 

McDonald, Bruce H., Box 538, Fairfax 

McElroy, Esther S., 10816 Ashby Ave., Los 
Angeles 

McGivney, Genevieve, 1677 Dolores St., San 
Francisco 
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McGowan, Fred S., 3237 Barry Ave., Los 
Angeles 

McGraw, Mrs. Margaret A. F., 5137 Angeles 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles 

McKim, Robert L., 935 High Ave., Redlands 

McLennan, Ian P., 4717 Dunsmore Ave., La 
Crescenta 

McMaster, James Floyd, Keppel School, Glen- 


dale 

McMurray, Vera Elena, 2111 Menlo St., Los 
Angeles 

McNeill, Thomas S., 207 Avenue G, Redondo 
Beach 

McNutt, Marie, 5801 Gundry, Long Beach 

Mead, C. Robert, 2104 Kern St., Bakersfield 

Meints, Viola, 124 Peyton St., Santa Cruz 

Mennie, Elizabeth E., 230 Vasquez Ave., San 
Francisco 

Merrell, Julia G., 535 Stockton St., San 
Francisco 

Metcalf, Rada, 107 Granada Ave., Long Beach 

Mette, Wilda C., Russell School, Hayward 

Metz, Mrs. R. Elizabeth T., 7836 Yorktown 
Pl., Los Angeles 

tMichel, Gladys R., Candlestick Cove School, 
San Francisco * 

Michell, Forrest, Asst. Supt., 1025 Second 
Ave., Oakland 

Milam, Rachel Ruth, 1055 N. Evergreen Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Miller, Mrs. Vera S., 1639 Cleveland Rd., 
Glendale 

Mincher, Doris E., 433 Bellevue Ave., Oakland 

Minor, Gordon, 4616 Kaphan St., Oakland 

Mitchell, Dickey L., Jr., Rt. 2, Box 409, 
Martinez 

Mixsell, Frank H., 1844 Bel Aire Dr., Glen- 


ale 

Mock, Thomas M., Horace Mann _ School, 
Beverly Hills 

Modder, Keitha R., 1326 S. Beverly Glen 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

*Moiso, John 2819 Bonifacio St., Concord 

Moore, Mrs. Clara, 374 Byxbee St., San 
Francisco 

Moore, Mrs. Margaret K., Central School, 
Menlo Park 

Moore, Wendall, Lockwood School, Oakland 

Morris, Mrs. Maxelle, 722 Lucard St., Taft 

Morris, Mrs. Rae Lee, 555 E. Claremont, 
Pasadena 

Morrison, Mrs. Isabelle W., 14615 Magnolia 
Blvd., Van Nuys 

Morton, Mrs. Emma W., 211 S. Mayo Ave., 
Compton 

Morton, Robert, Perry School, Torrance 

*Mount, Mrs. Florence D., 3113 Sparr Blvd., 
Glendale 

Moyes, Mrs. Rhea, Lane School, Inglewood 

—, Mary, 2026 S. Freemont St., Alham- 


ra 

Mulock, Ida, 755 W. 111th St., Los Angeles 

Mungen, Grace, Bellevue Avenue School, Los 
Angeles 

Murphy, Jeannie Dean, 1960 W. 79th St., 
Los Angeles 

Murphy, Mrs. Ursula, Sunshine Health School, 
San Francisco 

Murray. Dorothy, Washington School, Visalia 

Mutch, Caroline, 2732 N. Lincoln St., Burbank 

Myer, Florence D., 5051 Oaknoll, Los Angeles 

tMyers, Newell D., Box 876, Palos Verdes 
Estates 

Myers, Ruth B., 3931 Sutro Ave., Los Angeles 

Mapes, E. P., Supt., Glenn County Schools, 
Willows 

tNegley, Samuel M., 1007 S. Burlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Neitz, George E., Box 457, Forestville 

Nelson, Mrs. Ada S., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Los Nietos 
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Nelson, Mrs. Ruby A., Rt. 1, Box 58, Lake- 


side 

Newby, Ruth, 527 E. Washington St., Pasa- 

dena 

Newman, William H., 1403 Norton Ave., 
Glendale 

Newsom, Alfred D., 4343 La Crescenta Ave., 
La Crescenta 

Niedermeyer, Clarence W., 912 Washington 
Ave., Montebello 

Niegosch, Dr. Helena, Rosemont School, Los 
Angeles 

Nielsen, Vernon, 1008-B San Antonio Dr., 
Long Beach 

Nightwine, Mrs. Winnie T., 274 S. Emerald, 
Fontana 

Noblet, Mrs. Lu Vene, 469 North St., Oakland 

Nordhoff, Frances D., 2466 Creston Way, 
Hollywood 

Nordstrom, Jessie S., Graham School, Los 
Angeles 

Norton, Ruth Baker, 4155 S. Arlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Noskoff, Mrs. Faye, Lincoln School, Burbank 

fO’Brien, Eugenia Helena, 1838 Silverwood 
Ter., Los Angeles 

O’Brien, Mary B., 120 N. Martel, Los Angeles 

Odenthal, Joseph W., 4251 Blackton Dr., La 


Mesa 

O’Farrell, Mary J., Hunters Point School, 
San Francisco ; 

O’Hagan, Josephine, 7102 Rita Ave., Hunting- 
ton Park 

Oliver, Richard W.; 3572 Quimby, Ocean 


eac ; 
Olivier, Lillian M., 8062 Culowee St., La 


Mesa 

O’Neill, Bernard H., 1344 First Ave., Oro- 
ville 

Ord, Avis, 2735 Ocean Front, San Diego 

¢Orth, Fred W., 2031 Arlington Ave., Los 
Angeles 

O’Shaughnessy, Marcella M., Sanchez School, 
San Francisco 

Ott, Eva M., 5850 Birch Ct., Oakland ’ 

Overholt, Mrs. Rosalind M. Gates, 246 S. 
Lorraine Blvd., Los Angeles 

Owen, Cyril R., 2737 Buena Vista Ave., 
Stockton 

Owen, Virginia, 10807 Cassina, South Gate 

tOwen, William E., 1166 W. Harding Way, 
Stockton 

Pace, Lynn L., 8613 E. Alameda St., Downey 

Palmer, John H., Box 1069, Marysville 

Palmer, Mrs. Ruth, Longfellow School, San 


ose 

Parkin, Mrs. Louise G., 3849 Crestway Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Parrish, Alvin L., 4627 Alvin Rd., Oakland 

Patterson, J. Randal, Crescent City 

Peabody, Ruth Hunt, Argonne-Cabrillo School, 
San Francisco oe 

Peddie, Mrs. Gertrude W., 4725 Victoria Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Peirce, M. June, 1034 Roswell Ave., Long 
Beach 

Perez, Ysabel, 2628 Mozart Ave., Los Angeles 

Peters, Mary M., Grove School, Ontario 

*Petersen, Vesta M., 4205 Trias St.. San 
Diego 

Peterson, Mrs. Marian, 4551 Steele St., Oak-- 
land 

Pfortner, Frances, 907 N. 10th St., Burbank 

+Phillips, Harry W., 3706 Degnan Blvd., Los 
. Angeles 

Pichotto, John R., 7729 Crest Ave., Oakland 

Pierce, Mrs. J. Maria, Box 272, Pasadena 

Piret, Mrs. Carol, 1751 Chestnut Ave., Long 
Beach 

Pisor, Carl E., Box 577, Fowler 

Pitcher, Alice, 311% E. Chapman Ave., Ful- 
lerton 
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Pollich, Raymond E., Asst. Supt., 451 N. Hill 
St., Los Angeles 

Post, Charles, 709 N. Pickering Ave., Whittier 

Potter, Gladys, 715 Locust St., Long Beach 

Potter, Mrs. Ruth, 1524 N. Sycamore St., 
Santa Ana 

Potts, Gertrude, 637 N. Ross, Santa Ana 

Poulsen, Esther R., 335 San Ysidro, Santa 
Barbara 

Power, Mary Gardner, 3632 W. 58th Pl., Los 
Angeles 

¢Preston, C. W., 6347 Fountain Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Price, Michael, 1649 Ponty St., Los Angeles 

7Priest, George A., Rt. 1, Box 547, Hollister 

*Pullis, Mrs. Jessica Kennedy, 651A Grand 
Ave., South Pasadena 

Putnam, Mrs. Helen Cox, 4341 W. 59th St., 
Los Angeles 

Quiette, Mrs. Beulah K., 4525 Castle Rd., 
Montrose 

Quilter, J. M., 1560 Montgomery St., Oroville 

Rae, Hubert, 2970 Riverside Blvd., Sacramento 

Ramsey, Lylith, 1845 David St., San Diego 

Ransom, Mae, 1705 S. Sixth St., Alhambra 

Rathbun, Bryce C., 1150 N. Chester, Oildale 

Reams, Lois P., 820 Glenmont Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Rector, Dr. William G., 3730 Lincoln Ave., 
Oakland 

Reed, Charles H., 1832 Capistrano, Berkeley 

Reid, Mrs. Estelle S., Harding School, El 
Centro 

Reimann, Charlotte Mae, 3415 Century Dr., 
Lynwood 

Reinke, Gertrude H., 2006 Fletcher Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Renke, Daniel R., Alice Birney School, San 
Diego 

Reuland, Bertha, 1210 Rodeo Rd., Arcadia 

Rhodes, Samuel, Ryer School, Rio Vista 

Richards, Marcella L., 1701 S. Eighth St., 
Alhambra 

Richardson, Dale, 6552 Fairfield, Los Angeles 

7Riese, Ella L., 2802 Walnut St., Huntington 


ark 
Riggins, Mrs. Mildred E. M., 1607 S. Fair- 
tax Ave., Los Angeles 
Riggins, Mrs. Vera B., Box 16, Chowchilla 
Rinset, Gunder S., Oakley Union School, 


Rippey, Dr. Andrew D., Fresno State College, 
Fresno 

Ritchie, Eva L., 2520 33rd St., San Diego 

Ritter, Mrs. Blanche P., 640 N. Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Rivera, Rudolph, 235 23rd St., Merced 

Roberts, Mrs. Evelyn M., 617 22nd St., Rich- 
mond 

Roberts, Sadie E., Antioch 

Robinson, Carleton, 5929 Echo, Stockton 

Robinson, Joseph C., 1580 Emerald, San Diego 

Robison, "Mrs. Fae w., Franklin School, Glen- 


dale 
. - James G., 2409 E. 27th St., Oak- 
an 


Rockman, Wilma, Arundel, San Carlos 

a Laura, 3285 Mt. View, San Bernar- 
ino 

Rogers, Dr. William R., San Jose State Col- 
ege, San Jose 

Rohrer, Robert H., Mountain View School, 
Redlands 

Rollins, Fritz, 2240 Glen, Merced 

Rolo, Orlo, Canyon Terrace Blvd., Avalon 

a p Chester M., 5211 S. Passons Blvd., 
ico 

Rombauer, Irma, 8038 Prospect Way, La Mesa 
oot, Dan O., 208 Sacramento St., Suisun 


City 
enn Jennie, 2611 W. 52nd St., Los Angeles 


(California) 


tRoss, Mrs. Edith Holmes, 4435 W. 62nd St., 
Los Angeles 

Ross, Maurice B., 3040 Udal St.,. San Diego 

Rossini, Marilouise, 1015 Florida St., Vallejo 

tRossman, Mabel A., 169 W. Seventh St., 
Claremont 

Roth, Mrs. Ethel F., 2950 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 

— Mrs. Grace, 1176 Cherry Ave., San 
ose 

Rudholm, Melvin P., Dist. Supt., Pixley 

Ruppenthal, Bruce M., Box 161, San Marcos 

Rushing, Mrs. Minnie, 4434 71st St., La Mesa 

7Rusling, Mrs. Cora S., 650 W. Harrison, 
Claremont 

Ryan, E. Lunney, 159 Lake St., Oakland 

Ryan, Mrs. Leanta S., 242 E. Center St., 
Covina 

Ryan, Mary M., Alta Vista School, San Fran 
cisco 

Salcido, Elsie, 527 W. Highland, Tracy 

Salvin, Mrs. Sophia Tichnor, 6835 Pacific 
View Dr., Los Angeles 

Sanders, Harriet L., 12727 S. Downey Ave., 
Downey 

Sarson, Frances, 3956 Myrtle Ave., Long 
Beach 

Sarson, Ruth, 3956 Myrtle Ave., Long Beach 

Sater, Mrs. Lela, John Fremont School, Anti- 


och 

Scharf, Mrs. Eva Pearl, 12327 Charnock Dr., 
Venice 

Schieber, Frank, Box 8, Forestville 

Schmidt, Mrs. Blanche L., Pres., Dept. of 
a School Prin., NEA, Box 426, Dos 
alos 

Schramm, Bess G., 260 Ximeno Ave., Long 


Beach 

Schwab, Mrs. Jeannette S., Sheridan St. 
School, Los Angeles 

Scott, Myrtle Jane, 607 N. Alexandria, Los 

ngeles 

Scott, Winston L., 11553 S. St. Andrews PI., 
Los Angeles 

Sea, Mrs. Marcella R., 832 W. Walnut St., 
Monrovia 

Segbarth, Stella L., 3652 Huntington Dr., San 
Gabriel 

Seidel, Vaughn D., Co. Supt. of Schools, New 
Court House, Oakland 

Shackelford, Claude L., John Marshall School, 
Glendale 

Shaffer, H. E., 461 Estudillo, San Leandro 

Sheridan, Mary Grace, 13426 Huston St., 
Sherman Oaks 

Shifley, Mrs. Estelle, 225 E. 20th St., Merced 

Shippey, Mervyn G., Box 35, Amboy 

Siegler, Alfred C., 314 Wallace Ave., Vallejo 

Siewert, Walter R., 28 W. Longden, Arcadia 

Simonson, ta Alfred, Supt., 3131 Pasadena 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Simpson, Emily, 1870 Oxford Way, Stockton 

Simpson, Jack, Pomolita School, Ukiah 

Sletten, Theresa C., 933 Lincoln’ Blvd., Santa 


onica 
Sloane, Boyd Lincoln, 1421 Dominion Ave., 
Pasadena 
— Agnes L., 313 Second St., Huntington 
eac 
Smith, Carl F., Box 0, Terra Bella 
Smith, Charlotte G., 217 “Center Ave., El 
Monte 
Smith, Eladie S., 611 30th St., Richmond 
Smith, Glen D., Fremont School, Menlo Park 
Smith, H. Lawson, Box 742, Herlong 
Smith, Irving W., Box 1352, Richmond 
Smith, Mrs. Josephine a 1913 W. Hellman 
Ave., Alhambra 
Smith, "Kenneth L., 507 N. Comstock, Whittier 
Smith, Lucile, 1118 W. 41st PI, Los Angeles 
Smith, Roy W., 1586 N. Calaveras, Fresno 
Smith, Mrs. Wona, 719 E. Magnolia, Burbank 
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Snow, Irene, 1120 Jefferson St., Napa 
Snyder, Peter H., 3844 Belmont Ave., San 


Soderend, Grace L., 1958 Monon St., Los 
Angeles 

Sorrells, Hazel D., 1034 Leighton Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Souci, Katherine, 844 S. Manhattan PIl., Los 
Angeles 

Sparlin, Bess, Lindberg School, Lynwood 

a Homer, John Gill School, Red- 
wood 

—— ee F., 27674 Western Rd., Hay- 
war 

Spiess, H. R., ABC Bidg., 20th & A Sts., 
Antioch 

Spring, Mrs. Thelma, Washington School, 
Burbank 

Spooner, Fred K., 726 N. San Joaquin St., 
Stockton 

Sprung, Gerald, Intermediate School, La Mesa 

Stearns, Oletha, 1524 Martel Ave., Los Angeles 

Steele, Elizabeth, 1125% Appleton, Long Beach 

tSteelhead, Bert Francis, 523 Clement Dr., 
Glendale 

Steigerwald, Arthur F., Box 94, Elementary 
School, N.A.S., Navy 14, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco 

tStevens, Mrs. Kathleen H., 5266 Village 
Green, Los Angeles 

Stever, Mrs. Dorothy, 285 S. Los Robles Ave., 
Pasadena 

Stewart, Mrs. Emma P., 2271 Chestnut Dr., 
Long Beach 

Stewart, Nach B,, 1180 C St., Arcata 

Stewart, Marguerite E., Park School, Alhambra 

Stillman, Dayton T., 221 N. 16th * Monte- 


bello 
~~ Blanche, 4314 Piedmont Ave., Oak- 
an 
Stockwell, Mrs. Vesta, Box 67, Vallejo 
Stoebe, Wallace i: * Central School, , 
Stone, Gladys, Supt. of School, Salinas 
Storey, Mrs. Edith, 727 Palm St. .» Fresno 
— Anna Mae, 2164 Second Ave., San 
iego 
Sumen, Jean, 179 Butterfield Rd., San Anselmo 
Strand, Bernard J., 812 E. Laurel, Compton 
Strand, Vivian W., 812 E. Laurel Ave., Comp- 


Sue. Mrs. Vera A., 1813 Jackson Ave., 
Wilmar 

Sullivan, Charles L., Box 1157, Fairfield 

Sullivan, Elizabeth M., Box 16, Chula Vista 

tSullivan, Mrs. Evalyn Dobyns, 1516 E. 
Ocean Blvd., Long Beach 

Supple, Mary H., Grant School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Suprenand, Mrs. an 215 N. Santa Anita 
t., San Gabriel 

Sutherland, Lawrence E., 3346 Grayburn Rd., 
Pasadena 

¢Sutton, Lulu H., Novato 

tSwan, Mrs. Ione D., 1967 Cheremoya, Los 
Angeles 

Swanson, Herbert L., 2001 Pine Ave., Man- 
hattan Beach 

tSwarthout, sae. W. E., 5419% Troost Ave., 
North Holl te 

“ey elen Katherine, 1242 23rd St., 

Di 


Taber, Fred. L., 2820 West St., Oakland 

Teubner, Mrs. Vivien E., 10268 Cheviot Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Thatcher, Mrs. Mollie H., Wilshire School, 
Fullerton 

t Thomas, Carl D., 501 N. Santa Anita Ave., 
Arcadia 

a, F. M., Elementary School, Rohner- 
ville 

Thomas, Mrs. Irma, Bryant School, Long 
Beach 
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Thomas, Mildred L., Box 658, Fontana 

Thompson, Mrs. Rose V., 1616 Garth Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Thornquist, Mrs. Marie Hoye, 6376 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 

Thyberg, Clifford S., 851 S. Sunset Ave., 
ovina 

Tierney, Mrs. Elizabeth D., 194314 N. Vine, 
Hollywood 

Tillman, Florence, 866 17th St., Oakland 

Tingley, Grace W., 5120 Earl Dr., La Canada 

Tinkham, Mrs. Myra, 1352 S. Dunsmuir, Los 
Angeles 

Tobin, Ismay, Sherman School, Oakland 

Todd, D es Pierce, 1725 E. Third St., Long 


Bea 

Tomiie, Allene B., 2523 55th St., Huntington 
Park 

Tomlinson, Harvey E., 1353 E. 20th St., Los 
Angeles 

Toomay, William D., Box 453, San Jacinto 

Toy, Alice C., 1100 E. Green St., Pasadena 

Trillingham, C. C., Co. Supt., 808 N. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 

Trittenbach, Mrs. Mary, 251 Dorantes Ave., 
San Francisco 

Troeger, Dorothy E., 33214 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Ulrich, Robert P., Box Y, Mojave 

Vander Veer, Janey L., 2758 Wynglen, Los 
Angeles 

TVans, Mrs. Oda Beardsley, 1051 Magnolia 
Ave., Gardena 

Vercellone, Florence S., 2875B Terry Rd., 
Laguna Beach 

Vestal, Bernice, 327 E. Maple, Orange 

Vilim, Dorothy M. Daly, 16947 Addison Ave., 
Encino 

Voight, Nila T., 4235 Riverton Ave., North 

ollywood 
tWacaser, Mrs. Helen D., 4962 Iowa Ave., 
resn 

Waddell, Mary C., 7811 Yorktown PIl., Los 
Angeles 

Wager, Edwin, 2357 Hackberry, Stockton 

Waian, E. Leo, 2318 N. Fairview St., Burbank 

Wakeman, Harold, Edison School, Burbank 

Waldo, Raymond B., 10828 Plainview Ave., 
Tujunga 

Walker, A. Roland, 1667 Loma Vista St., 
Pasadena : 

Walker, Constance, 12061 Guerin St., North 


Hollywoo 

Walker, Ella Mae, Glorietta School, Coronado 

Walker, Mary E., 4236 Mary Ellen St., North 
Hollywood 

Wallace, Mrs. Irvina M., 4112 Lorraine Rd., 
San Pedro 

Wallace, Minnie Q., 2673 Rodloy Ave., Long 

eac 
Wallstrum, H. P., Fremont School, Santa 


Rosa : 

tWalter, Robert Bruce, 434 N. Del Mar St., 
San Gabriel 

Walters, Paul E., Dist. Supt., Soquel 

Wardell, Louise A., 6102 Citrus Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Warren, Elizabeth S., 4211 Oakwood Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Wassum, Clara E., 2203 Downey St., Modesto 

Waterhouse, Elna, 1210 S. Crescent Hgts. 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Way, Robert ‘gl 8050 E. Rose St., Clearwater 


Weaver, Fred A., 5725 Alta Punta Ave., El 


Cerrito 
Webecke, Ernest, 810 Havana Ave., Long 
Beach 
Webley, Dorothy Edna, 2801 West 12th St., 
Los An —_* Sasi 
Weeks, Floy P .» 331 El Dorado St., Vallejo 
Weeks, Willard C., 1915 Coronado Ave., Palm 
City 
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Weiser, Anna E., 2110 Chester Lane, Bakers- 
field 


e 

¢Weller, Louise E., 3544 Texas St., San 
Diego 

Wells, Marion, 1419 Park Ave., Long Beach 

Wemken, Nellie Opal, 711 N. Berendo, Los 
Angeles 

¢Wennerberg, Herbert, 832 Hillside Lane, 
Whittier 

Wesson, Kathleen D., 4445%% Price St., Los 
Angeles 

Whigam, Mrs. Helen Zak, 33 Crestlake Dr., 
San Francisco 

Whitcomb, Mrs. Irene B., 20151 Gladstone 
St., Covina 

Whitman, Kermit D., 4225 San Anseline, Long 
Beach 

Whitteker, Mrs. Louise S., 837 E. Orange, 
Santa Maria 

¢Wickens, Lewis A., 5801 Magnolia Ave., 
Riverside 

Wickman, Mrs. Effa C., West Whittier School, 
Whittier 

Widemann, Grace V., Box 134, Gonzales 

Wienke, Helen May, 3154 Huntington Blvd., 
Fresno 

¢Wierson, Mrs. Bernardine C., Asst. Supt., 
Tulare 

Wierwille, Winifred, 2858 Mt. View Ave., 
San Bernardino 

Willey, Walter O., 10843 Rochester Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Williams, Mrs. Ella S., 4631 Buffalo Ave., 
Sherman Oaks 

Williams, J. Post, Co. Supt. of Schools, Visalia 

haar ya Mrs. Nellie L., 407 Warren St., 
ait 

Williamson, James E., 167 Poplar, Fresno 

Wilms, Robert J., Cerritos School, Glendale 

Wilson, Amber M., 3521 Grand View Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Wilson, Harlan L., 3052 Curlew St., San 


iego 

Wilson, Mrs. Imogene P., 4342 Date St., La 
Mesa 

Wilson, James Fred, 4575 Alice St., San Diego 

Wilson, Mrs. Myrtle B., 417 29th St., Oakland 

Wilson, Rachel K., 5330 Ninth Ave., Los 
Angeles 

tWise, Cosmo Clyde, 821 N. Philadelphia St., 
Anaheim 

Woodfin, Miss Joseph W., Maxwell Park 
School, Oakland 

Woodmansee, Mrs. Gertrude, 1730 N. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills 

TtWoolley, Mrs. Cora B., 1553 W. 158th St., 
Gardena 

Wonn, Allen S., Ramona School, Oxnard 

Worden, Richard L., 3029 Blanche St., Pasa- 


ena 
wees. John W., 13958 Huston St., Sherman 


aks 

Wright, Thelma L., 55 S. Parkwood Blvd., 
Pasadena 

Wright, Thomas, Dailey School, Fresno 

Young, A. C., 167 Poplar, Fresno 

TtYoung, Sarah L., Danville 

Youngblood, Harold, 155 Peach St., Vacaville 

Zillgitt, Mrs. Helen Hand, 5318 Hillcrest Dr., 
Los Angeles 

tZimmerman, F. B., 3500 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 

tZook, Carl S., 4560 Third St., La Mesa 


COLORADO 


Adams, Doris, 61 S. Eighth Ave., Brighton 

Anderson, William H., Jr., 1479 S. Clayton 
St., Denver 

Arehart, R. E., Supt., Gill Schools, Gill 

Arnold, Leta, 3715 Osceola, Denver 

Bardwell, Carl E., 1867 S. Gilpin St., Denver 


(Colorado) 


Bean, Mrs. Winifred Rose, 1235 Grant St., 
Denver 

Beardsley, Inez, Airlie Apt. 17, Greeley 

Beattie, G. H., Supt. of Schools, La Salle 

Bennett, Aubrey T., 4423 E. Seventh St., 
Denver 

Biddick, Mildred, 1561 S. Emerson St., Denver 

Blood, Edwin W., 640 Gaylord, Pueblo 

Boltz, I. K., Supt. of Schools, Grand Junction 

Brainerd, David S., Boulevard School, Denver 

Braun, Julia, Minnequa School, Pueblo 

+Brown, Ethel L., 1115 N. Weber St., Colo- 
rado Springs 

Bruns, Mrs. Mary J., 2357 Dexter St., 
Denver. 

Bush, Norris, 1074 S. Franklin St., Denver 

Butler, T. A., Whittier School, Boulder 

Campbell, Clare, 232 State St., Sterling 

Carnahan, Mrs. Gladys, 516 Chipeta Ave., 
Grand Junction 

Chandler, Kenneth D., 326 E. Cache La 
Poudre, Colorado Springs 

Cofell, Agnes, 519 Walnut St., Windsor 

Colwell, Robert P., Wyatt School, Denver 

Corliss, William S., Box 352, Estes Park 

*Cornish, Dale, Clay St., Wray 

Couey, Edna, 624 Tillotson Ave., Trinidad 

*Cristiano, Victoria A., Strack School, Dist. 
60, Pueblo 

Crook, Leeta, La Porte Avenue School, Ft. 
Collins 

Crozier, Ruth, 402 S. Main St., Lamar 

Dalbey, Hazel R., 1411 12th Ave., Greeley 

Davies, Bronwen, Santa Fe School, Trinidad 

Davis, Mrs. Frances, 3516 St. Paul St., 
Denver 

Descombes, Donald, 1058 Garfield, Denver 

Douglass, Harl R., University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Doull, Frances R., 1250 Logan St., Denver 

Ecton, Lane P., Bristol School, Colorado 
Springs 

Eichel, Mrs. Lucy, Memorial School, Las 
Animas 

Elliott, Dollie, Park Street School, Trinidad 

Ellis, Douglas B., 1200 Newport St., Denver 

Fransen, Forest J., 725 S. Canosa Ct., Denver 

Glendenning, Katherine S., 1001 Logan, Den- 


ver 

Goldman, Edythe R., 6100 Montview Blvd., 
Denver 

Gourlay, Paul J., 369 LaFayette, Denver 

Gunkle, Iris A., 2210 E. Mississippi, Denver 

Hall, Dorothy M., 703 Polk St., Pueblo 

Hansen, Egon, 57 S. Pearl, Denver 

Harbison, Sophia Ann, 119 Colorado Ave., 
Pueblo 

Hayden, R. G., Johnstown 

Hays, Mrs. Catherine D., 1000 S. Steele St., 
Denver 

Heacock, Mrs. Elizabeth, 420 Ivanhoe St., 
Denver 

Hellstern, Edna, Lincoln School, Pueblo 

Herrington, Eugene H., 1301 Forest St., Den- 


ver 

Hitch, John V. N., 1620 E. Eighth Ave., 
Denver 

Hoffmann, Kathryn E., 1808 Ninth Ave., 
Boulder 

Holm, Peter C., 644 St. Paul, Denver 

Holmes, Ethel, 2610 S. Sherman St., Denver 

Homsher, Ruth Ann, 4288 Green Ct., Denver 

Hovde, Theodore N., Mapleton School, Boulder 

Ingo, Samuel F., 417% W. Ninth St., Pueblo 

Irby, Alvin R., Box 6, Larkspur 

Irish, Mrs. Jean, Box 95, Ft. -Collins 

Jacobson, Mary E., 930 Sherman St., Denver 
ohnson, Ellen R., Wheat Ridge 

ohnson, Glenn E., Washington School, Boulder 

Kane, Anna E., 2632 Cherry, Denver 

Kearns, Mrs. Norine S., 1928 E. 18th Ave., 
Denver 
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(Colorado) 


Keeler, Lindsey D., 727 Sherman, Denver 

Keirnes, Mrs. Geneva E., Dir. of Instruction, 
Ft. Collins 

Kimmel, Grace G., 1013 Monroe St., Denver 

Kroenke, Richard G., Elementary School, Little- 
ton 

Lackemann, Luise M., Steck School, Denver 

Lampshire, Richard H., School Dist. 2, Fruita 

a Ruth, 1104 N. 12th St., Grand Junc- 


Lewis, Arthur J., Jr., 2128 S. Humboldt, Den- 


tLind, Nellie V., Washington Park School, 
enver 
Little, William C., Elementary Coordinator, 
Rocky Ford 
Lyle, Eugene F., Carlile School, Pueblo 
MacFarlane, Hazel Mildred, Park View School, 


Pueblo 
Malins, Edith Sargeant, 2265 Forest St., Den- 
ver 
McConnell, R. H., 115 E. Second St., Florence 
McCoy, Minnie, 1089 S. Ogden St, Denver 
McKay, Mrs. Edna A., Lincoln School, Ft. 
Morgan 
McPherron, Wilfred I., 820 Atchison, Trinidad 
McPhetres, M. A., 1638 Ninth St., Boulder 
Matthiesen, F. H., Garfield School, Colorado 
wong 
—— arvey M., 1290 Colorado Blvd., Den- 


Miles, Helen E., 1555 Glencoe St., Denver 
Miller, Eugene, 1000 W. Sixth St., Las 
Animas 
Mordica, Cora B., Paonia 
Morton, Max D., 3002 Morris St., Pueblo 
Myers, Dan B., 1362 S. University, Denver 
Nelson, M. V., 985 Tenth St., Boulder 
Noar, Mrs. Frances M., 1101 Columbine St., 
Denver 
Noce, Lillian, 3726 Vallejo St., Denver 
Norland, Edna M., Box 55, Oak Creek 
Olson, Arthur, Columbian School, Denver 
Paul, Earl A., 956 S. Elizabeth St., Denver 
Petersen, Carrie M., 75 S. Emerson St., Den- 
ver 
Place, Albert L., 941 Fillmore St., Denver 
Queree, Pearl, 2914 W. 29th Ave., Denver 
Ragsdale, R. H., Whittier School, Colorado 
Springs 
Rishel, John B. 1390 S. Josephine St., Denver 
Robb, T. G., Central School. Fort Morgan 
Ruddell; Arden K., Park Elementary School, 
La Junta 
Sansone, Amerigo R., 850 20th St., Boulder 
Scott, Wilma M., 1717 Tenth Ave., Greeley 
Sisson, Thora D., "1225 Longwood Ave., Pueblo 
Slavens, Leon E., 1315 Grape St., Denver 
Spoelstra, Lyle W., 2517 Third Ave., Pueblo 
Spencer, ee Fs Grade School, Arvada 
Sprague, Mrs. Lillie E., 2860 Holly, Denver 
Staats, Dr. Pauline, North School, Englewood 
Stephens, Bertha L., a Gilpin St., Denver 
Stevens, Manley H., 319 W. Walnut, Sterling 
Stevens, Mildred, 326 W. Myrtle, Ft. Collins 
Stone, Edythe a Harris School, Ft. Collins 
Storey, Mrs. Ethel M., 111 W. Walnut, 
Lamar 
Thomas, Barefield, Sherman School, Denver 
Turner, Miss Anis, 727 Glenwood, Grand 
unction 
tTurney, Edna, Sargent School, Monte Vista 
Ullemeyer, Richard W., 2050 Leyden St., 
Denver 
Vikan, Walter, Supt. of Schools, Brighton 
Warren, Hugh M., Columbian School, La 
Junta 
—— Mrs. Reba, Columbian School, Trini- 


Williamson, C. H., 529 S. Grant, Ft. Collins 


Wills, Dorothy W., 4135 S. Sherman St., 
Englewood 
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Wills, William W., 543 S. Vine, Denver 

**Wilson, Dorothy M., Harrington School, 
Denver 

Winkler, Pauline, 654 S. Washington, Denver 

Woolum, Howard, 1821 S. Lafayette St, 
Denver 

Worden, Mansel E., Garfield School, Loveland 

Worley, Vivienne, 1348 Jasmine St., Denver 

Yordy, Alvin R., 130 S. Lafayette, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Ambraee, Edward S., Box 51, Poquonnock 
Tl 
Ayres, "Aiton M., Morley School, West Hart- 


for 
~~ Elizabeth V., 2477 Branson Rd., Fair- 


Barcewicz, Anthony W., 52 Mohawk Dr., East 
Hartford 
oe. Verna H., South School, East Hart- 


ene Mildred K., 162 Francis St., New 
Britain 
~ ~“aae Maude, Wintergreen Ave., Ham- 


en 

Bernhardt, Mabel A., Booth Free School, 
Roxbury 

Bestick, - V., 227 Wells St., Bridgeport 

Blackmer, Victor < 64 North St., Danbury 

Boldizar, Mary, 159 "East Ave., Norwalk 

Bowes, Alfred L., 640 Riverside Dr., Fairfield 

Boyhan, Miss Justine M., 827 Elm St., New 
Haven 

3ozoian, K. Merton, Center School, East 
Hampton 

Bray, Helen E., Box 247, Cheshire 

Brennan, Joan H., 19 Marvel Rd., New Haven 

+Brennan, Katharine A., 182 Lloyd St., New 
Haven 

Brown, Helen F., 80 Wheeler St., Winsted 

Bucholz, Mathilda Ba Warner School, Wood- 
bridge, New 

— Paul, Webster Hill School, West Hart- 
or 

Burke, James M., 217 Jackson St., Willimantic 

Burns, Constance, 86 Fourth St., Bridgeport 

Butler, A. Louise, 84 Euclid Ave., Waterbury 

Caisse, Alexina M., 27 Chestnut St., Willi- 
mantic 

Cusine. Ralph W., 144 Grove St., Water- 


ury 
Casner, Mabel B., Washington Park School, 
est Haven 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Doris E., Windham 
Chapman, John B., Mead Ave., Byram 
Churchill, Mrs. Elizabeth, Cherry Lawn School, 
Darien 
a Harriette F., 54 Westland St., Hart- 


or 
Clark, Minnie B., Burritt School, New Britain 
Colegrove, Allan W., Druid Lane, Riverside 
Colonnese, Mary, 1672 Iranistan Ave., Bridge 


port 

Condon, Anna A., 74 Garden St., Stamford 

Cox, Mary A., Israel Putnam School, New 
Britain 

Cunningham, John P., Linden Street School, 
Plainville 

Curran, Katherine H., 162 Bunker Ave., 

eriden ’ 

Curtin, Thomas P., Borough School, Stoning- 

ton 


‘David, Salem J., 31 Talcott Ave., Jewett City 


Dean, Dr. Stuart | Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain 

Demmons, Mrs. Vincenza P., 1946 Chapel St., 
New Haven 

Desmond, D. Giles, Box 94, Tariffville 

Diters, Kenneth, 80 Columbia St., New Britain 

Donahue, Mrs. Margaret B., 45 Maple Ave., 
Beacon Falls 
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Donohue, Elizabeth, Columbus School, South 
Norwalk 

Donovan, Anna C., 32 Girard Ave., Hartford 

Donovan, C. G., MacDonough School, Middle- 


town 
Dunigan, Mrs. Ann E., Hooker School, Bridge- 


rt 

sees, Butler M., Dwight School, Hartford 

Elliott, Clarence H., 138 Larrabee St., East 
Hartford 

Emhof, Mrs. Margaret J., 59 Burr St., West 
Hartford 

Fallows, Mary E., Kensington 

+Fanning, Mary A., Washington Rd., Wood- 
bury 

Farrington, Ervin S., South School, New 
Canaan 

Feldman, Doris V., Newhall Street School, 
Hamden 

Fenton, Julia, Roosevelt School, Bridgeport 

Ferdinand, Ralph, Glenville School, Glenville 

Finnegan, Joseph L., Washington School, West 


Haven 

+Fisher, Abraham A., Dwight School, New 
Haven 

Fiske, Ruth E., Box 232, Wilton 

Foberg, Ann V., State Dept. of Educ., Hart- 


ford 
Ford, Henry W., Robertson School, South 
Coventry 
Freeman, Edward S., 34 Powell Pl., Stamford 
French, Harold R., Jennings School, Bristol 
Freney, Jennie A., 809 Highland Ave., Water- 


bur 

Frizzell, Donald F., Hazardville 

Gallagher, Grace H., 1069 Wells Pl., Stratford 

Gamble, Wilfred, Southbury 

| Viola H., Chamberlain School, New 
ritain 

Goebel, Martha, Howe School, Bridgeport 

Goodfield, Alvin G., Redding School, Redding 

Goodwin, Kathleen E., Old Saybrook 

Gough, Leighton B., Box 67, North Stonington 

Grafe, Durward H., 154 Wooster St., New 
Britain 

+Graff, George E., State Supt. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Rockville 

Granstrom, Esther, Green School, Manchester 

a Gladys M., 137 Mason St., Green- 
wic 

Griffin, Frances, 49 Heminway Park Rd., 
Watertown 

Griffin, Mary W., Dante School, New Haven 

Haskell, Stuart P., Consolidated School, Hamp- 


ton 
Hart, Harry T., 137 Post Rd., Darien 
Hay, George A. F., Supt. of Schools, Old 


yme 

Hazeltine, Mrs. Rheta, Glen Parkway School, 
Hamden 

Hefferan, Anna G., Lincoln Avenue School, 
Danbury 

= W. H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Fair- 


Hempel, Carl H., Wolcott Rd., Waterbur 

— Mrs. H. W., Humiston School, Ches- 
ire 

Holder, Leverett T., 12 Parker Ter., Glaston- 


ury 

Holm, Elvira E., 140 Augur St., Hamden 

Horberg, Mrs. William, 52 Koger Rd., Bridge- 
port 

“es, Laura B., McKinley School, 
Bridgepo 

Jagush, a Whittemore Rd., Waterbury 

Johnson, Abel Edward, Smalley School, New 
Britain 

**Jourdan, Caroline C., 102 W. Main St., 
ranford 

Juda, Edwin B., 422 Farmington Ave., Hart- 


d 
Kelly, Nora A., Summerfield School, Bridge- 
port 


(Connecticut ) 


Kennard, Mrs. Eleanor O., 47 Seaton Rd., 
Stamford 

Kennedy, Sarah T., Colonial Park School, West 
aven 

King, Agnes S., Cherry Brook School, Canton 
Center 

Kirtland, Elizabeth E., Box 200, Yalesville 

Kleiner, Leah R., 288 Willow St., New Haven 

+Klotzberger, Edward LL. 65 Hall St., New 
Haven 

Kotler, Rose G., Barnum School, Bridgeport 

Kunkel, Marie J., 1778 E. Main St., Water- 
ury 

Lain Anna M., Franklin School, Bridgeport 

Lake. Mildred * Noah Webster School, Hart- 


or 

tom See J., 37 Meadow’s End Rd., Mild- 
or 

Lawrence, L. Gertrude, Welles School, Weth- 
ersfield 

Leary, Mrs. Dorothy L., Greens Farms School, 
Westport 

Leidholdt, Marjorie, 259 Fern St., Manchester 

Leonard, Victor E., North Mianus School, 
Greenwich 

Lindauer, Robert H., Central School, Simsbury 

Lipps. Marie, 106 Brentwood Rd., West Hart- 


ford 
Lockwood, Elizabeth, Lincoln School, Bridge- 


port 
Lupi, Andrew, 4 Higbie Dr., East Hartford 
Lyon, Loutsabelle, Ridgefield Rd., Wilton 
Lyons, John H., Box 142, Thompsonville 
Mack, Mrs. Margaret, 369 Main St., East 
Haven 
Mockinnon, Elear.or B., Vance School, New 
Britain 
MacVittie. Robert W., Montowese School, 
North Haven 
Maginley, C. J., 15 Harmony St., Danbury 
Mallon, Jane, Washington School, Bridgeport 
Markscheffel, George F., Old Greenwich School, 
Old Greenwich 
Martin, Alathea, 31 Harrison St., New Britain 
Mattson, C. Arthur, Mansfiel 
McCall, Harold, Vine Rd., Springdale 
McCartin, John J., Goodwin School, East Hart- 


ford 

a Helen R., 429 Cooke St., Water- 
ury 

McNerney, Mary, Maple Street School, Sey- 
mour 

Mendel, Augusta, Maplewood School, Bridge- 


port 
Mettling, Rose, 126 E. Pearl St., Torrington 
Michelson, — Ethelyn, 100 Eaton St., 
Bridgepo 
wistaa” Natalina R., Box 27, Warehouse 
Point 
Miles, Elsie M., 21 Liberty St., New Britain 
Miller, Mrs. Ethel H., Baker School, Darien 
Moroney, Helen G., Salem School, Naugatuck 
Morris, Albert s., 430 Beechwood Ave., 
Bridgeport 
Morrissey, Sue Rogers, West Cornwall 
Murphy, Eleanor M., Israel Putnam School, 


Putnam 

eh Ethel M., West Middle School, Hart- 
for 

Neuwien, Reginald A., Supt. of Schools, Stam- 


ord - 
Nielsen, Esther L., 75 Haddon St., Bridgeport 
O’Brien, Ruth, 40 Trinity St., New Britain 
O’Hara, Dr. James L., Supt. of Schools, Derby 
Oliver, Ann B., Wheeler School, Bridgeport 
O’Shea, Isabel M., Center School, Ridgefield 
Petterson, Bernice R., 206 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford 
Pearson, Mrs. Isabelle M., Riverton Rd., Win- 
st 
Pease, Eva B., 1106 New Britain Ave., Elm- 


wood 
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(Connecticut ) 


Penrose, E. Hazel, Cross Street School, Nauga- 


tuc 
Perkins, Claude, Center School, Kent 
*Pescatello, John J., 54 Woodlawn Rd., New 


London 
Pike, Irving L., Norfolk 
Porter, P. G., Stafford School, Bristol 
Prendergast, Madeleine, Broad River School, 
orwalk 
Poemaet, Helen E., Fitch School, East Nor- 


walk 
Reynolds, Martha E., 12 Ann St., Norwich 
Reynolds, Mary A., Thompson School, West 
aven 
Ramizi, Vincent, 583 New Britain Ave., New- 
ington 
Ramsdell, Raymond E., Board of Education 
Office, Rockville 
on Bessie J., Woolsey School, New 
aven 
—— Anna E., 361 Brooklawn Ave., Bridge- 


Ritchie, Elizabeth, 463 Thompson Ave., East 
Haven 

Robb, Ethel M., Lincoln School, Manchester 

Roberts, Dorothy E., Hillcrest Ave., Middle- 
town 

Robie, Everett E., Stark School, Glenbrook 

Robinson, i snaaes E., 31 Windy Ridge, 
Bridgepo 

Rosenberg, William A., 516 Valley St., West- 
ville 

Schoell, Helen W., Chamberlain Hwy., Ken- 
sington 

Schumann, Miss Lezzett, Sherman School, 
Fairfield 

Seeley, Lila J., Grasmere School, Fairfield 

Sessa, Albert, 29 Meadowbrook Ave. E., 
Stamford 

Shea, Catherine C., 25 Strant St., Manchester 

Shea, Elizabeth I., Silver Lane School, East 
Hartford 

Sherman, Esther, Hallen School, Bridgeport 

ss Robert J., Riverside School, River- 
side 

Sistare, Grace M., Winthrop School, New 
London 

Sister Mary Edmund Judge, St. Patrick’s Con- 
vent, New Haven 

Sister Mary Coletta Steele, 75 Highland St., 
New Haven 

Skehan, Anna M., 66 Frost Rd., Waterbury 

Smith, Florence E., Seymour School, West 
Hartford 

— Lura W., 62 Bunker Hill Ave., Water- 


Steele, Sarah M., 64 Filbert St., New Haven 

Stevens, Ralph s., 11 Bailey Ave., Yalesville 

Taylor, Mrs. Charlotte S., Washington School, 
Norwalk 

Taylor, Gracelna C., Union School, East Hart- 


or 

Teetsel, Hazel A., 40 Elm St., Shelton 

Telesca, Mrs. Maude S., 437 High St., Tor- 
Tington 

Tenney, Henry C., 304 Sylvan Knoll Rd., 
Stamford 

Thomas, George I., 65 Buell St., Hamden 

Tobin, Helen A., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Stamford 

Torrant, Anne V., 10 Canal St., Plainville 

Tousignant, Mrs. Maud S., Simsbur 

Vogel, Mrs. Edith, Tracey School, orwalk 

Wagner, Melvin E., Asst. Supt., 526 Savin 
Ave., West Haven 

Wakeley, Mildred A., Center School, North 
Haven 

= Roy A., 70 Strawberry Hill, Stam- 


i Louise C., Webster School, New 


Wesolowski, John C., 245 Willow St., New 
Haven 
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White, Ernest K., 27 New King St., Thomp- 
sonville 

Whitman, Hollis, 8 Merriam Lane, Watertown 

Wilber, George Henry, 215 Jubilee St., New 
Britain 

Wilkinson, Richard A., Route 1, Oxford 

Willard, Mary E., 281 Center St., Manchester 

Winnick, Esther, 91 Howe St., New Haven 

Yackulics, John, Cloverly Circle, East Norwalk 

TYoung, Augustus W., Lock Drawer F, For- 
estville 

Young, Lydia S., Equinox Ave., Waterbury 


DELAWARE 


Adams, Courtley J., School 21, Wilmington 

Baltz, Austin D., Oak Grove School, Elsmere 
Brader, Henry M., Elementary School, Newark 
ate Joseph H., Bancroft School, Wilming- 


Bricker, Rodney, Lewes Elem. Schools, Lewes 

Burns, Ethelyn, Special School Dist., Rehoboth 
Beach 

*de Han, Mary J., School 13, Wilmington 

**Dugan, Mrs. Elva M., 1309 W. Eighth St., 
Wilmington 

Eshleman, Joseph H., 411 Delaware St., New 
Castle 

Goslee, Charles N., Milford 

James, J. Stanley, Rt. 5, Box 25, Georgetown 

Lank, Elizabeth A., Seaford 

Little, Lora H., Box 17, Stanton 

Markowitz, S., School 3, Lincoln 

McMenamin, David, Alfred I. Dupont School, 
Wilmington 

Meitzler, Wilmer K., St. Georges 

Moore, Mrs. Grace C., 107 N. Walnut St. 
Newport 

Nichols, J. Herbert, N.E. Sixth St., Milford 

Pritchett, Sue, Duncan Rd., Wilmington 

Riggin, M. Grace, 437 S. Union St., Wilming- 


ton 

Rockwell, Jack G., Silverside School, Wilming- 
ton 

Stahl, Supt. of Schools, Claymont 

Thomas, Joseph D., 237 W. Pine St., George- 
town 

Thompson, Robert H., Elementary School, 

over 

Timmons, Leslie E., Millsboro 

Watters, Mary Frances, 1105 Jefferson St., 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Adams, Mrs. Travola J., 3109 13th St. N.E., 
Washington 

Andrews, Elizabeth, 1458 Columbia Rd. N.W., 
Washington 

Armes, Mrs. Ella D., Benning School, Wash- 
ington 

— Roberta S., 3804 17th Place, Washing- 


Bishop, Mrs. Angella B., 1903 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 

+Booker, Dr. Ivan A., Asst. Dir., Research 
Div., NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 

Bricker, Kathryne M., 4704 Overbrook Rd., 
Washington 

Brown, rs. Berenice B., 415 T St. N.W., 
Washington 

Burnett, Lewie W., Assoc. Prof. of Educ., 
George Washington University, Washington 


’ Bush, Grace, 922 F St. N.E., Washington 


Callas, Eliza, 5507 Fourth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 

Clark, Engene A., Miner Teachers College, 
Was ington 

Cook, Mrs. Dorothea A., 3060 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., John Quincy Adams 
School, Washington 
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Cramer, Mrs. Bessie Wood, Peabody School, 
Washington 

Crook, Anna M., Bryan School, Wane 

Crook, Ella M., 3701 Fordham Rd. +N.W., 
Washington 

Davis, Dr. Mary Dabney, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 

Dick, Ruth E., Jackson School, Washington 

Doonan, Katharine, Cooke School, Washington 

Dore, Bernadette L., 2725 31st St. N.W., 
Washington 

tEaves, Dr. Robert W., Exec. Sec’y, Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 

Edwards, Edward J., Jr., 5225 Blaine St. 
N.E., Washington 

Evans, William B., Jr., 2012 O St. N.W., 
Washington 

Ewers, Alys H., 2626 Tunlaw Rd. N.W., 
Washington 

¢Finlayson, Mrs. Alice B., 1906 Vermont Ave. 
N.W., Washington 

Fox, Dr. James Harold, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 

Fryer, Thelma E., 3051 Idaho Ave. N.W., 
Washington 

Gallahorn, James T., Jr., 429 Jefferson St. 
N.W., Washington 

Givens, Dr. Willard E., Exec. Sec’y, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 

Goodykoontz, Dr. Bess, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 

Green, Elsie E., 3151 Tennyson St. N.W., 
Washington 

Green, Mildred, Edmonds School, Washington 

Haas, Mrs. Frances S., Thomson School, 
Washington 

Hardesty, Leila V., District Heights School, 
Washington 

Harris, F. Lucille, Emery School, Washington 

Henderson, Mary A., 2412 Observatory Pl. 
N.W., Washington 

Hickman, Clara, Hardy School, Washington 

**Hiscox, Nell Fremont, 1820 Upshur St. 
N.E., Washington 

tHubbard, Dr. Frank W., Dir. Research Div., 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 

Hughes, Mrs. Louise R., 2310 Connecticut 

ve. W., Washington 

Hutchins, Dr. Clayton D., 3704 Alton PI. 
N.W., Washington 

Jackson, Stanley E., 415 U St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 

Jacobi, Mrs. Fern H., 5812 Nevada Ave. 
N.W., Washington 

Kaufman, Mrs. Gee L., 2842 Myrtle Ave. 
N.E., Washington 

Lacy, Bessie Kibbey, Petworth School, Wash- 
ington 

Lewis, Camille E., 624 Third St. N.E., Wash- 
ington 

Lewis, Dorothy M., 3420 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 

Lindahl, Frances T., 708 Kennedy St. N.W., 
Washington 

Mackintosh, Dr. Helen K., U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 

Maguire, Mrs. Helen R., 821 Alabama Ave. 
S.E., Washington 

Malone, Mrs. L. S., 654 Girard St. N.W., 
Washington 

McNamara, Mrs. Hazel G., Westbrook School, 
Washington 

Moore, Margaret, Blair-Madison School, Wash- 
ington 

Moses, Ruth E., Van Ness School, Washington 

Motyka, Agnes L., 6311 Utah Ave. N.W., 
Washington 

Newton, Mrs. Sarah P., Richardson School, 
Washington 


(Florida) 


Patterson, Don S., U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 

Patterson, Margaret K., Lafayette School, 
Washington 

Perry, Mrs. Louise H., 1804 Bay St. S.E., 
Washington 

Pinkston, Eva G., Sec’y Emeritus, Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, 3600 Brandywine 
St. N.W., Washington 

Pitts, Dr. Clara L., 1705 Kenyon St., Wash- 


ington 

+Radcliff, Emmet, 600 Nicholson St. N.W., 
Washington 

Ramey, Elizabeth M., Peabody School, Wash- 
ington 


Robinson, W. L., American Automobile Assn., 
17th & Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 

Roby, Mrs. Maud F., Shepherd School, Wash- 
ington 

Savoy, A. Kiger, Franklin Admin. Bldg., 13th 
& K Sts. N.W., Washington 

Savoy, Mrs. Ruth Gordon, 1834 Vernon St., 
N.W., Washington 

Scharffenberg, Richard S., 804 Houston Ave., 
Washington 

Shugrue, Mrs. Alma, Kingsman School, Wash- 
ington 

Snow, Dr. Glenn E., Asst. Sec’y for Lay 
Relations, NEA, 1301 15th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 

Stohlman, M. Helen, 4701 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington 

Taliaferro, Julia C., Wheatley School, Wash- 
ington 

Taylor, James W., Simon School, Washington 

Thomas, Mrs. Wilhelmina B., 919 Nigth St. 
N.E., Washington 

Tripp, Dorothy L., Langdon School, Washing- 
ton 

Trusheim, Eva M., Congress Heights School, 
Washington 

Turner, Marie, John Burroughs School, Wash- 
ington 

Weller, Clara B., 4105 Southern Ave. S.E., 
Washington 

Wiler, Tessie E., 113 Seventh St. S.E., Wash- 
ington 

Williams, Edith M., 5703 14th St. N.W., 
Washington 

Winston, Mrs. Martha, 2620 11th St. N.W., 
Washington 

Winters, Mrs. Eudora H. J., Phillips-Wormley 
School, Washington 


FLORIDA 


Abel, Mrs. Florine, 1101 Second St. W., 
Bradenton 

Adams, Anna Lee, Sebring School, Sebring 

— Mrs. Edna Driver, Box 705, Auburn- 


ale 

Albert, Mrs. Grace B., Wheatley School, Miami 

Allen, L. Claudia, Box 1124, Orlando 

Anderson, Annie Laurie, 1145 15th Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg 

Armstrong, Lillian, Supt. Lee County Schools, 
Ft. Myers 

Artest, Edwin G., Dunbar School, Tampa 

Bailey, Frances, 635 40th Ave., St. Petersburg 

Barclay, Mrs. Helen, 1720 Tenth Ave. N., 
Lake Worth : 

Barr, Orville A., Fern Creek School, Orlando 

Barton, Thomas C., Box 128, Panama City 

Beery, Dr. John E., University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 

¢+**Belcher, Frances, North Ward School, 
Clearwater 

Benson, Olga D., 1558 S.W. Sixth St., Miami 

Bradley, Carlos D., Box 307, Arcadia 

¢Bradley, Harry M., 107 N.E. Ninth St., 
Gainesville 

Bram, Bertha, 5720 N.W. 13th Ave., Miami 
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Brewer, Mrs. Anne H., 600 Division Ave., 
West Palm Beach 

Brewster, Dempsie, Stetson Arms, DeLand 

Bridges, Mrs. O. L., 411 Cove Blvd., Panama 


ity 
Brock, Mrs. Jessie N., Oakland 
Brooks, Mrs. Alma F., 1531 N.W. First Pl., 


iami 
Breaks, Charles D., 1539 Madison St., Jackson- 
ville 
Brown, Mrs. Grace B., Loretto School, Jack- 
sonville 
ee Louise, 415 S.E. 14th St., Ft. Lauder- 
i] 
Br ote Mrs. Lillian F., 431 N. Gadson St., 
cala 
Bulioch, Pearl, Edison Park School, Ft. Myers 
Burdick, Rampy, Orlavista School, Orlando 
Byrnes, Mrs. Lorraine G., 1950 S.W. 13th 
Ave., Miami 
Campbell, Mrs. Gladys, Norwood School, St. 
Petersburg 
Capron, Mrs. Clara H., Box 2469, West Palm 
Beach 
Carlton, Mrs. Hazel, Box 6, Plant City 
Caro, Hellen, 1010 E. Cervantes St., Pensacola 
Carothers, Mrs. Frances, Box 616, Ruskin 
Carter, C. M., Elementary School, Palatka 
Cason, Clarabelle, 2154 N.W. Fifth St., Miami 
Cathcart, Jessie N., Wauchula 
Chambers, Mrs. Franklin, Atlantic Beach 
Charles, William L., 1439 Talbot Ave., Jack- 
sonville 
—., Mary R., 347 Seaview Ave., Day- 
tona ach 
Clark Nellie, 500 S.W. 13th St., Fort Lauder- 


dale 
= Mrs. Myrtice, 207 Walker St., Plant 


Clavie, Mrs. I. G., Star Route C, Ft. Myers 

Clements, L. C., Pinecastle School, Winter 
Garden 

Cobbs, Mrs. Gretchen J., Curtis School, Clear- 


water 
Cogdell, W. C., Box 246, Key West 
Commons, Mrs. Zola, Highland Park School, 
Miami 
Comparato, John M., Box 66, Nichols 
Compton, J. W., 1509 E. Jefferson Ave., Or- 
lando 
Compton, Mrs. Ruth W., 516 N. Summerlin, 
rlando 
Cone, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3008 Morgan St., Tampa 
Conley, Mrs. Euda, Live Oak School, New 
Smyrna Beach 
Connell, Annie C., Box 122, Winter Garden 
Cook, G. T., 710 N.W. Fourth St., Gainesville 
Cornelison, Faith Latimer, 250 S. W. 60th Ave., 
ia 
Cornwright, Ethel M., Marks Street School, 
Orlando 
Cowan, W. H., Box 73, Seffner 
Cox, Mrs. Estelle C., 253 14th Ave. N.E., St. 
Petersburg 
Crary, Mrs. Margaret, McDavid School, Bluff 
Springs 
Crawford, Mrs. W. H., 1602 N. Ninth Ave., 
Pensacola 
Crenshaw, Mrs. Lillian D., East Side School, 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Crowder, Thena R. Curlin, Bethune School, 
Miami 
Cunningham, Mrs. Hannah, Kenly School, 
Tampa 
Daughtrey, Mrs. Blanche H., Ballard School, 
Bradenton 
Davis, Mrs. Mattie S., Forrest Park School, 
rlando 
tDean, Katie, 412 S.W. Fifth Ave., Miami 
— James E., Hillcrest School, Or- 
an 


lo 
tDowdell, Susan, 107 W. Ross Ave., Tampa 
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*Drayer, Erma, Spring Park School. Jackson. 
ville 

Durrance, C. L., West Central School, Orlando 

— Mrs. Annice Davis, Box 350, Kissim. 


Engel, Mrs. Mae, North Ridgewood School, 
aytona Beach 

tErwin, Mrs. Edna Bassett, 812 S. Oregon, 
Tampa 

Espy, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Box 276, Perrine 

Farabee, I. N., Union Park School, Orlando 

Farnsworth, Lucile, Rt. 4, Box 265, Plant City 

Faulkner, Charles Dana, Mulberry ; 

Fisackerly, Mrs. Hester, 3200 St. Augustine 

d., Jacksonville 

tFischer, Mrs. Frances, Gary School, Tampa 

Fogarty, Mrs. Vera R., 740 Seventh Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg 

Ford, Mary I., Douglas Primary School, Miami 

Fox, Henry 514 N.W. 77th St., Miami 

Frank, Emily, 2915 Bayshore Dr., Sarasota 

Fugate, Mamie L., 545 Margaret Ct., Orlando 

Furr, Mrs. Era Mae, 901 N.W. Seventh Ct. 
Miami 

Gabriel, Dorothy P., Fort Meade 

Garcia, Verna Merritt, 2609 S.W. 25th Ave., 
Miami 

Garrard, Mrs. Helen, 4661 Attleboro St., Jack- 
sonville 

Gilkey, Betty, 1005 S.W. 13th Ct., Miami 

Glass, Nelson S., Killarney School, Winter 


Park 
tGray, Mrs. Florence, 715 Louisiana Ave., 


ampa 

Gray, Mrs. Mary Lou, 5737 Tangerine Ave. 
S., St. Petersburg 

Green, Mrs. E. E. Houston, Elementary 
School, Bryant 

Green, Mrs. Louise, 7326 Dartmouth Ave. N., 
St. Petersburg 

Griffin, Mrs. Nellie, 1812 E. Lee, Pensacola 

Groth, Mrs. Clara, 521 Boulevard, Gainesville 

Gulliver, Mrs. Bertha B., Delaney Street 
School, Orlando 

Haag, Gilbert E., Annie Beaman School, Jack- 
sonville 

Hacker, Henry, 1605 Laura St., Clearwater 

Hager, Mabel, Samoset School Bradenton 

Hall, Mrs. Eunice, Brownsville School, Pensa- 


co! 
Hall, J. E., 4317 Lillian Hwy., Pensacola 
Hamilton, Cecil, 1917 Larchmont St., Fort 


yers 
Hamilton, Mrs. Eva B., 2917 E. Lake Ave., 


‘ampa 

Hamilton, Mrs. Mabel B., Brevard School, 
Tallahassee 

Hamilton, William LeRue, Box 1543, Oviedo 

Hanft, Mrs. Elise H., Upson School, Jackson 
ville 

Harper, Margaret. Tavares 

Harris, Rubie, Winter Garden 

+Hartman, Mrs. Anne, 4210 Barcelona Ave., 
Tampa 

a a Emma, 1102 E. Gadsden St., Pensa- 
cola 

Hayes, Mrs. Lora Belle, Box 1866, Ft. Myers 

Healey, Frances, Clearview Avenue School, St. 
Petersburg 

Helms, ies Mildred, 719 First Ave. S.W.. 


rgo 

Hodge, Mrs. Mary M., Box 4083, Sta. 5, 
Orlando 

tHodges, Mrs. Edna F., 1010 Coral St. 
Tampa 

tHolt, Mrs. Sara Alice, Jackson School, Tampa 

Hoover, Oliver, Elementary & Junior High 
Schools, Coconut Grove 

Horrell, Mrs. Anne, Mendenhall School, Tampa 

Hubbard, Irene W., Pasadena School, St. 
Petersburg 

Hubbard, Mrs. Mary Frances, Mt. Pleasant 
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Hudnall, Mrs. Edith G., 830 Murray Dr., 
Jacksonville 

Huelsenkamp, Alice, Buena Vista School, 
Miami 

Hurston, Mrs. Alma J., 600 Celery Ave., San- 
ford 

Huskey, D. C., Box 509, Ft. Pierce 

tIngram, Mrs. Lucille, Jackson Heights School, 


Tampa 

Ivok, Leo, 955 N.E. 123rd St., North Miami 

Jacobs, Mrs. Edna, 908 S.W. Second Ct., Ft. 
Lauderdale 

Jeffries, R. E., St. Cloud 

Jemmott, Richard L., Box 764, Belle Glade 

Tohnson, Mrs. Louise, Central School, Ocala 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary Fisher, Rt. 1, Box 45, 
Webster 7 

Johnson, Mrs. Opal H., 1115 E. Washington, 
Orlando 

Jones, A. Quinn, 1013 N.W. Seventh Ave., 
Gainesville 

Jones, D. T., Jewett School, Florence Villa 

Jordan, Mrs. Winona Webb, Belvedere School, 
West Palm Beach 

Judkins, Mrs. Louise, 507 Bay Dr., Largo 

7Kelley, Mrs. Ethel W., 525 E. Paris St., 


Tampa 
Kelso, Mabel M., 111 17th Ave. S., St. 


Petersburg 

Kent, Mrs. Mary Louise, 2802 Sitios St., 
Tampa 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Bernice S., 68 Lemon St., St. 
Augustine 


Lawson, H. Bentey, Palm Harbor School, Palm 
Harbor 

Lee, Carrie V., 324 Bay St., Tarpon Springs 

Leidig, Margaret N., 417 S.E. 18th St., Ft. 
Lauderdale 

Leifeste, Mrs. Leola S., Box 887, Ft. Myers 

Leps, J. M., University of Florida, Gainesville 

Lett, Howard C., 124 Sumner St., Kissimmee 

Liebman, Malvina Weiss, 1035 Third St., 
Miami Beach 

Lock, Mrs. Sadye B., 1204 N. Florida Ave., 
Lakelan 

Long, Evelyn E., 112 N. Mills St., Orlando 

Lord, Mrs. Annie B., Grand Avenue School, 
Orlando 

Lynch, Margaret, Forest Hills School, St. 
Peterburg 

Lynon, Robert C., 1925 College Circle, Jack- 
sonville 

MacLeod, Mrs. Helen H., Sunshine School, 
Pass-a-Grille 

Mandeville, Mrs. Lottie, 1330 Wilson Ave., 
Warrington 

Maniscalco, Mrs. Mary, 907 25th Ave., Tampa 

March, Leland S., Box 447, Key West 

Martin, Elam V., Box 777, Ormond 

Mather, Mrs. Mabel, 6210 N.W. 27th Ave., 
Miami 

McAnallan, Mrs. Marie L., North Ward 
School, St. Petersburg 

McAnulty, Mrs. Catherine C., 210 Sixth St. 
S.W., Winter Haven 

McCallister, Martha E., Childs Park School, 
St. Petersburg 

McCarty, E. E., Merrick School, Coral Gables 

McClure, Mrs. Kathryn G., Elementary School, 
Vero Beach 

McCurdy, Charles M., Box 753, Belle Glade 

tMcDonald, Bertha, 109 W. Shore Blvd., 


‘ampa 

McGill, Margaret McCurdie, 245 E. Eighth St., 
Jacksonville 

McGuire, John C., Box 166, Opa-Locka 

McKinney, Mrs. Eileen S., Box 1621, Delray 
each 

McMillan, Alzo B., Mayhaw School, Blounts- 
own 

McMullen, Leila, Lealman School, St. Peters- 


urg 
Means, Ethel, Rt. 1, Box 230, Tampa 


(Florida) 


Merrin, Mrs. Almarine, 5109 Wilson Ave., 
Tampa 
Mertz, Mrs. Christine, Cleveland School, 


Tampa 

Miller, Mrs. Elsie M., 236 Seventh Ave. N.E., 
St. Petersburg 

Miller, Samuel M., Magnolia School, Marianna 

Minchew, Dorothy S., Southwest Estates Ele- 
mentary School, Jacksonville 

Mintz, Mrs. Hortense, Graham School, Tampa 

Mitchell, Omar C., Rt. 5, Box 461, Tampa 

Mitchell, Mrs. Velma S., 1111 Magnolia Ave., 
Sanford 

tMoon, Dr. Robert C., 812 N. Washington St., 
Tallahassee 

Moore, Jean, Box 418, Hollywood 

Moore, Lucille, Drummond Park School, Pan- 
ama City 

Moore, Marion K., Miramar School, Miami 

Morse, Gladys, 502 W. Green, Perry 

Moseley, S. Meredith, Dillard High School, 
Ft. Lauderdale 

Nash, Mrs. Gladys, 54th Avenue School, St. 


Petersburg 

Neel, Mrs. Mildred A., Rt. 2, Box 1035, St. 
Petersburg 

Neighbors, Mrs. Annie W., Ortega School, 
Jacksonville 


Nelson, La Verne, 3003 Harbor View. Tampa 

Nelson, Mabel, 3003 Harbor View, Tampa 

Nichols, Robert C., Box 548, Bartow 

Nippert, Helen E., 1014 Third St. N., St. 
Petersburg 

Norris, Mrs. Edith B., 414 E. Sixth St., Jack- 
sonville 

Oldham, Mrs. Birdie V., 621 W. Silver St., 
Lakeland 

— Dorothy M., 303 E. Central Ave., Lake 
Vales 

Owen, Ray A., 1153 Miramar Ave., Jackson- 
ville 

Palethorpe, Mrs. Iris, Orange Street School, St. 
Augustine 

Patterson, Sue L., South Ridgewood School, 
Daytona Beach 

Payne, F. M., Lake Placid 

Penn, Frances, Gulf Beaches School, Clear- 


water 

Perkins, William R., Griffin Normal Institute, 
Tallahassee 

Pickens, Mrs. E. V., 1422 N. Davis St., 
Pensacola 

Pitts, Mrs. Mabel D., Norwood School, Jack- 
sonville 

Plumb, Kathleen G., 718 Lakeview St., Clear- 
water 

Rainwater, Cleo, Elem. Supvr. Sarasota Coun- 
ty, Sarasota 

Ralls, Ella, Box 44, Arcadia 

Reed, Debra, Harris School, St. Petersburg 

Reed, Walter, Concord School, Orlando 

Reid, Mrs. Clara, Box 344, Largo 

Reid, Fannie B., Box 1431, Sanford 

Rhodes, W. H., Bagdad 

Riviere, Mrs. Daisy E., Ozona School, Palm 
Harbor 

Robinson, Mrs. Eliza S., Volusia Avenue 
School, Daytona Beach 

Ross, Mrs. Inez Speed, Washington Junior 
High School, Lake Park 

Rudder, Hugh J., 1301 Barnes St., Plant City 

Ruediger, Mrs. Lillian, Leon County Schools, 
Tallahassee 

Rutledge, Mrs. Mary W., Box 284, Sarasota 

Sanders, Mrs. Evelyn C., 3255 S.W. Sixth St., 


Miami 

¢+Scott, Dorothy M., 5901 S.W. 16th St., 
Miami 

Scott, Mrs. Kathryn H., Rt. 4, Box 94, Fort 


Pierce a 
Seidner, Mrs. Jessie, Elementary School, Win- 


dermere 
Shaw, Mrs. Lassie, 5507 Branch Ave., Tampa 
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Shaw, Luelle, 1126 N.W. Eighth Ave., Miami 

Sheeley, Loran L., 1872 N.W. 47th St., Miami 

Shockley, Anna M., Lake Helen School, Lake 
Helen 

Silks, Vera, 716 Wilson Ave., Lakeland 

Simmons, Helen, Box 547, Winter Haven 

Skeen, Mrs. Nelle C., Elementary School, Lees- 


burg 

Slaton, Herbert T., Eustis 

Small, Mrs. Turie E. Thornton, 554 S. Camp- 
bell St., Daytona Beach 

Smith, Clotilde B., 3445 N.W. 12th Ave., 
Miami 

tSommerkamp, Mozelle, Oak Park School, 
Tampa 

Springston, Edgar, Elementary School, Raiford 

Sprinkle, Iva 2342 College St., Jacksonville 

Stanberry, John is Box 102, Christmas 

Starr, Alice K., Dunedin 

Stefani, Mrs. Phyllis, Rt. 5, Box 668, Pensa- 


cola 
Stephenson, L. P., 106 S. Cove Blvd.,. Panama 


City 

Searles, Natalee, 555 17th Ave. N.E., St. 
Petersburg 

Stewart, Emanuel M. W., 1224 Fifth Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg 

Stine, Margaret H., Box 1633, St. Petersburg 

Stowers, J. M., 3804 Darwin Ave., Tampa 

Stroud, Jack F., 458 W. 65th St., Jacksonville 

Struck, Mrs. Hilda R., 1815 E. Moreno St., 
Pensacola 

Suggs, Ola Mae, Box 484, Lake Worth 

Sullivan, Mrs. Mary F., 1020 Orange Ave., 
Fort Pierce 

*Swearingen, Olive, 1623 N. Seventh Ave., 
Pensacola 

Taylor, Lois W., 3780 S.W. 26th Ter., Miami 

Terry, Carroll B., Elementary School. Ocoee 

—en Myra, 809 N. Virginia St., Gaines- 
ville 

Thomas, Mrs. Miriam B., Gotha School, Or- 
ando 

Thompson, Harold M., Box 611, Clewiston 

Tilley, B. R., Box 568, Bonifay 

Tucker, Mrs. Frances S., 238 Grand Ave., 


Miami 
+Tucker, Mabel E., 244 79th St., Miami Beach 
Tyree, Mrs. Annie, Oldsmar 
Wallace, Mrs. Esther, 1313 Landon Ave., Jack- 
sonville 
tWallace, Mrs. Florence, Mitchell School, 


Tampa 
Waters, Lucile M., Oakland Park 
Webb, Laura Ellen, Tampa Bay Boulevard 
School, Tampa 
Wells, Martha, Rt. 4, Box 487, Jacksonville 
a Marseline S., Rt. 3, Box 239, Hol- 


lyw 

Wharton, Charles, Elementary School, Fort 
Pierce 

Wheeler, Mrs. Addie, Taft 

Wheeler, J. A., 13332 N.W. 12th Ave., Miami 

White, Mrs. ” Adelaide, Elementary School, 
Maitland 

White, David Dana, Sr., Box 86, Wildwood 

Whiting, Mrs. Clara T., General Delivery, 
Gainesville 

Whittier, C. Taylor, Senior High School, St. 
Petersburg 

Whitton, Gertrude, Route 1, Plant City 

Wilcox, Mrs. Kathryn, South Ward School, 
Clearwater 

Williams, Elsie B., Box 2011, Orlando 

Williams, Mrs. Estella M., 1755 N.W. 63rd 
St., Miami 

Wise, Jewel J., Mayo 

Wright, Kenneth M., Zellwood 

Wvsinger, Mrs. Ozoro R., 1201 N. Davis St., 
Pensacola 

Ziegler, Mrs. Glennie, Cook School, Pensacola 

—— M. G., Elementary School, Winter 

‘ar 
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Adamson, Beulah, 1355 Peachtree St. N.E., 
Atlanta 

Alford, Mrs. Mabel R., 627 W. 39th St., Sa- 
vannah 

Allen, Miss M. A., Crogman School, Atlanta 

Allen, Nannie Pope, 1007 Slater St., Valdosta 

Anchors, Mrs. Helen J., 121 Heatherdown 
Rd., Decatur 

Arden, Mrs. Alice, Thirty-Seventh Street 
School, Savannah 

Axley, Mrs. Lowry, 210 E. 49th St., Savannah 

ne Mrs. M. V., 1186 Donnelly Ave. 

, Atlanta 

wane Willa, Ponce de Leon School, Decatur 

Beard, "Tessie, 1222 Peacock Ave., Columbus 

Bennett, Mrs. Donnie M., 691 Greenview Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Bentley, Ethel, 1253 _pnowent Ave., Columbus 

Bowers, Arnold Jy Newnan 

Brad dford, Mary L., Fifth Avenue School, De- 
catur 

Brandenburg, Josephine, 2998 Gordon Rd. 
S.W., Atlanta 

tBradshaw, Sarah, Williams Street School, At- 
anta 

Brantley, Nola, Box 71, Warner Robins 

Britt, Annie L., Stone Mountain 

Burgess, Mrs. H. C., Winnona Park School, 
Decatur 

tBurns, Mary Sue, Milton Avenue School, At- 
lanta 

Burroughs, Cecil, Pennsylvania Avenue School, 
Savanna 

Campbell, Mrs. J. A., 218 Kathryn Ave., De- 
catur 

Carden, Mrs. S. P., Berry College, Mt. Berry 

Carpenter, Myrtle, 1532 30th St., Columbus 

Carter, Mrs. Mamie Crawford, Route 2, Macon 

Cash, Addie, Ben Hill 

Cash, Pauline, Route 1, Ben Hill 

Cates, Mrs. Willie F., 619 Cascade Ave. S.W., 
Atlanta 

Chadwick, Mrs. Lyndell N., 1054 Oakdale Rd. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Chapman, Annie, 97 Stone Mount St., Lithonia 

Chick, Mrs. Charles E., Johnston Institute, 
Monroe 

Clements, — Mildred S., Fort Hawkins 
School, Mac 

Cockrell, Marie Belle, 1179 Briarcliff Rd. N.E., 
Atlanta 

Coleman, M. E., Asst. Supt., 56 Mitchell St. 

Atlanta 

Collins, M. D., State Supt. of Schools, Atlanta 

Collins, Nell, 3769 Ridge Ave., Macon 

Comer, Mrs. Jane Quarterman, 121 Fourth 
Ave. S.E., Moultrie 

Connally, Mrs. Louise, Box 367, St. Simon 
Island 

Cox, Mrs. Winona S., Box 247, Moultrie 

Crawford, Mrs. Lylete Wilson, Fell Avenue 
School, Savannah 

Culbreth, Pauline, Morton Avenue School, 
Waycross 

Darling, Mrs. Jack, 1295 Grove Ave., Way- 


cross 
a Elizabeth L., Elementary School, Dun- 


oody 

Dent, ies. L. L., Jere Wells School, East 
Point 

Duncan, Harvey M., 458 Telfair St., Augusta 

Duncan, Mary, 117 "Church St., La Grange 

Dunn, Mary F., 121 E. 31st St., Savannah 

Edwards, Willie Grant, Florence Street School, 
Savannah 

— Frieda, 1206 Peachtree St. N.E., At- 
anta 

English, Mildred, Dir. Peabody Laboratory 
School, Milledgeville 

Eyler, William A., Jr., 38th Street School, 
Savannah 
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Fain, James C., 725 S. Candler St., Decatur 

Flanagan, Mrs. W. ":: 1333 S. Lumpkin St., 
Athens 

Floyd, Mrs. Dorothy H., 211 Memorial Dr. 
S.E., Atlanta 

Folger, Ruth M., 405 E. Henry St., Savannah 

Freeman, Mary, 33 Avondale Rd., Avondale 
Estates 

Freeman, Mildred E., Box 308, Warrenton 

Furlow, Mrs. F. D., 1047 Simpson St. N.W., 
Atlanta 

Gardner, Eva, 96 40th St., Columbus 

Gaskin, A. D., 2357 William St., Augusta 

Glenn, Magdalene, 1034 Madison Ave., Athens 

Hargreaves, Mrs. J., 907 Carswell Ave., Way- 


cross 

Harris, Mabel H., 1564 Oglethorpe St., Macon 

Heins, Mrs. Zenobia, Thunderbolt 

Henry, Mrs. Grace R., 2645 Hillcrest Ave., 
Macon 

Hogan, Mrs. F. M., 
lanta 

Hollingsworth, Lois, 1010 Oxford Rd. N.E., 
Atlanta 

Holt, Mamie L., 2686 Napier Ave., Macon 

Honiker, Mary Leila, Clairemont School, De- 
catur 

Hornsby, Dorothy E., 622 Martin St. S.E., At- 
lanta 

Howell, Mrs. Minnie S., 1741 Howell Mill Rd. 
N.W., Atlanta 

Hudson, Mrs. Floreine, Rosemont School, Co- 


lumbus 
2677 Covington Rd., 


Hudson, Mrs. H. F., 
Decatur 

Hull, Mrs. Mildred W., Heard School, Macon 

Jenkins, Mrs. Rose Marie, Rt. 2, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah 

Johnson, Mrs. Annie, 1612 Stokes Ave. S.W., 
Atlanta 

Johnson, Mrs. Ethel, 664 S. Sixth St., Griffin 

Jones, Bernice, 3641 Fulton Ave., Hapeville 

Jones, Elizabeth T., 127 Vista Circle, Macon 

tJones, Mrs. Richard P., John B. Gordon 
School, Atlanta 

Kemp, Mrs. H. N., Elementary School, Doug- 
lasville 

_— Margaret C., 45 15th St. N.E., At- 
anta 

Kendrick, Martha, 45 15th St., N.E., Atlanta 

Keown, B. D., Route 2, LaF. ayette 

Kirby, Miss Emery zB, 506 S. Thornton Ave. > 
Dalton 

LaFar, Margaret, The Romana Riley School, 
Savannah 

- Miss Clyde, 211 Forsyth Apts., Savan- 


Gray Street School, At- 


na 

Lewis, Mrs. Martha H., 327 E. Virginia Ave., 
College Park 

Little, Mrs. H. A., 965 North Ave., Macon 

Lorentzson, Mrs. A. M., 1326 Union St., 
Brunswick 

Macrae, Mrs. L. B., 
N.E., Atlanta 

Malone, Mrs. Kate C., Massee Apts. 8F, 


Macon 

a Mettella W., 920 E. 37th St., Savan- 
nah 

Martin, Mrs. Hugh B., 73 Mt. Paran Rd. 
N.W., Atlanta 

+**Martin, Pauline, 126 Third Ave., Decatur 

Martin, Roy L., 386 North Ave. N.E., Atlanta 

McCollum, Mrs. Rosalie W., 47 Lyndon Ave., 
Griffin 

McCorkle, Ruby, 249 Elizabeth St. N.E., At- 
lanta 

McCullough, Mrs. Jewell H., 
St. Simon Island 

+McCune, W. W., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Savannah 

McCurdy, Grace, Stone Mountain 

McElroy, Sarah, Whittle School, Macon 


1154 St. Charles Pl. 


Demere Oaks, 


(Georgia) 


McIver, Mrs. Ophelia Lee, Rt. 3, Box 208, 
Savannah 

McKinney, S. Louise, Rabun Gap 

McLendon, Mrs. Mary, Church Genes School, 


East Point 
+Middlebrooks, Mrs. Rounelle B., 558 College 


St., Hapeville 

— Caroline E., 110 Duffy St. E., Savan- 
na 

¢Mitchell, Julia, 1067 N. Highland Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 

Mitchell, Mrs. O. M., 2171 Cascade Rd. S.W., 


Atlanta 
317 W. College St., 


Morgan, Mrs. John H., 

Americus 
Mullenix, May Belle, 744 First St., Macon 
Murphy, Mrs. W. M., 318 Hamilton Dr., 


Griffin 
+Nash, Mrs. W. F., Slaton School, Atlanta 
Nussbaum, Lillian, 511 Forsyth Apt., Savannah 
— E. W., North Clayton Schools, College 
-ar 
Parker, Rosa A., Route 2, Macon 
Parnelle, Mildred, 204 E. 39th St., Savannah 
Payne, Lillie E., 1023 S. Main St., Cedartown 
Pinkston, Mrs. B. A., Box 277, Atlanta 
Pinkston, Mrs. J. W., Box 914, Valdosta 
+Pounds, Edna, 1206 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Powers, Mrs. Mary H., Rivoli Rd., Macon 
Rehrberg, W. H., Supt., Thomas County 
Schools, Thomasville 
— Miriam, 2621 Brookwood Dr. N.E., At- 
anta 
Rowland, Mrs. Hampton, Beech Haven, Athens 
Sanders, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 425, Folkston 
Satterfield, Mrs. Ruth H., 774 Virginia Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta 
— Mrs. Hazel J., Box 1946, Ft. Ben- 


tSenkbei, Anna, George W. Adair School, At- 
anta 
Sherling, Angela K., 826 Hightower Rd., 


acon 

Silvey, Elizabeth, 624 Cumberland Rd. N.E., 
Atlanta P 

Simmons, Ethel, 2 Myers Ave., Trion 

— Mary, 501 W. Green St., Milledge- 
ville 

+Smith, Emma O., 142 Rogers Ave., Macon 

Smith, M. E., Chamblee School, Chamblee 

Smith, William S., Supt., Charlton County 
Schools, Folkston 

Solomon, Margaret, 1515 N. Highland Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta 

+Standard, Mary, 907 E. Rock Springs Rd. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Stillwell, Eleanor A., 166 Erie Ave., Decatur 

Summerall, Mrs. W. J., Box 163, Waycross 

Suttles, Alma, 1293 Cahaba Dr. S.W., Atlanta 

Tanner, Neita, 131 E. John Calvin Ave., Col- 
lege Park 

Tarver, Alcander B., 1015 Russell St., Augusta 

= Mrs. Frances, 750 Kalb St. S.E., At- 
anta 

eee, Mrs. L. N., Highland School, At 
anta 

*Tuck, Sara E., 1010 McLynn Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta 

Underwood, Mrs. Millard B., Box 252, Thom- 


aston 

Upshaw, Mrs. Marie Du Bose, John W. Burke 
School, Macon 

Waddey, Mary H., 405 Cooper St. S.W., At- 


Walker, Knox, Asst. Supt., 
Schools, Atlanta 
Walker, Mrs. S. D., 708 S. Jefferson St., 
Dublin 
1732 Oak Dr., Augusta 
Weathersbee, Mrs. G. G., La Grange 


Ward, G. W., 
Welch, Mrs. J. F., 1350 Wayne Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 
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(Georgia) 


Wesley, Mrs. Doris H., 3321 Napier Ave., 
Macon 

Wheless, W. Hugh, 313 Fifth St., Manchester 

¢Whitworth, Mrs. R. B., 856 Briarcliff Rd., 
Atlanta 

Williford, Alvin Julius, Sycamore 

Wilson, Mrs. Homer L., Bolton 

Woods, Mary E., 1071 Madison Ave., Athens 

Young, Ethel, 1303 Monte Sano Ave., Augusta 

Yow, Elizabeth, Box 494, Tifton 


IDAHO 


Ahlborn, Clair W., Route 2, Parma 

Bays, Bess, Longfellow School, Boise 

Brenn, Laura M., 1207 Fort St., Boise 

Chamberlain, Dell, 231 Beacon St., Idaho Falls 

Chatburn, Joe W., 1900 Broadway Ave., Boise 

Clark, Theron, Shelley 

Click, James O., Emmett 

Elison, Doyle A., Hawthorne School, Idaho 
Falls 

Fluharty, Florence B., Eagle ; 

Harriss, E. E., Central School, Boise 

Hartvigsen, Milton, Supt. of Schools, Grace 

Haynes, Harry, Jr., Orchards School, Lewiston 

Herron, C. Ben, Second School, Dist. 1, Lewis- 


ton 
**Hicks, D. L., 447 O’Farrell St., Boise 
Jacobs, Keith W., Supt., Box 27, Homedale 
acobsen, Wesley H., Lincoln School, Nampa 
oslyn, Marx I., 356 N. 11th St., Payette 
eener, Keith, Franklin School, Boise 
Langlois, Clyde, 4317 Albion, Boise 
Likeness, George M., Supt. of Schools, Buhl 
Marra, Alba L., 127 W. Riverside Ave., Kel- 


lo 
Martin, D. W., Dir. of Elementary Education, 
Pocatello f 
McGhee, Jessie L., Rt. 1, Box 237, Lewiston 
McLaughlin, Marvin W., Washington School, 


Boise , 
tMcSorley, M. Lillian, Lewis Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston , 
Morris, Francis, Public Schools, Grangeville 
Moss, Darrell H., Teton School, Teton City 
Moss, W. F., New Sweden School, Idaho Falls 
Nelson, Harold O., Box 1331, Boise 
Pauley, Fred, Jefferson School, Pocatello 
Rea, Thelma M., Central School, Boise 
tReid, C. R., Van Buren School, Caldwell 
Reid, Ray R., Miller School, Burley 
Riggs, Dorcey S., Dist. Supt., 212 N. Meadow 
St. Grangeville 
Robinson, G. A., North Junior High School, 


Boise 
Sarbach, E. G., 5012 Denton, Boise 
Sheldon, Joseph B., 6104 Post St., Boise 
Smith, Norris, Route 3, Idaho Falls 
Stalker, Donald D., Box 456, Blackfoot 
Stidwell, Charles A., Box 163, Sandpoint 
Swedenborg, Bess, 406 Franklin St., Boise 
Thirkill, Evelyn S., North Gem Elementary 
School, Bancroft 
Thomas, William, Joint Ind. School 60, Shelley 
Turner, Tom, 1318 Blaine St., Caldwell 
Wallace, Clen B., Box 83, Chester 
Way, Beulah, 552 Third Ave. N., Twin Falls 
Zink, Mary V., 1120 Pueblo St., Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Abernathy, William R., Supt of Schools, Ston- 
ington 
Ahlenius, Ruth E., Irving School, Blooming- 
ton 
Albertson, W. S., 807 N. Grove Ave., Oak 
Park 


Albrecht, Margaret, 841 18th Ave., Moline 
Alexander, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Edwards- 


ville 
Allen, Beatrice Ona, 5347 N. Wayne Ave., 
Chicago 
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Allen, Thelma, Hampshire 
Amar, Benedict, 2420 W. Harrison, Chicago 
Anderson, Edith V., 203 Sixth Ave., Moline 
—. Evelyn M., 507 Paris Ave., Rock- 
or 
Anderson, Geneva, Irving School, Rock Island 
Anderson, Mabel E., 508 South St., Geneva 
Anna, Isabel D., Gladstone School, Chicago 
Atteberry, G. C., 6634 Raven St., Chicago 
Aye, Florence, 112 W. Hill St., Champaign 
Back, Hattie, 205 W. Lincoln, Wheaton 
Bagg, Edgar W. J., 905 Elmdale Rd., Glen- 


Bailey, F. E., Box 106, Oregon 

Baker, Maude, Argenta 

Baker, Ruth, 1153 W. Eldorado, Decatur 

Balling, George R., 7932 S. Ada St., Chicago 

Baltar, Ray, 307 Park Ave., Prophetstown 

Bansau, Hilda J 430 Park Blvd., Glen Ellyn 

Barber, Olive, 2200 Eighth St., Rockford 

Barry, Agnes, 8045 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Barry, Margaret M., 2800 W. Fulton, Chicago 

Barton, Carl L., Community Cons. School, 
Freeburg 

Bassett, Catherine, Lincolnwood School, Evans- 
ton 

Bauch, Minna, 517 Gay St., Pittsfield 

Baumann, Wanda, Oak Park School, Aurora 

Baxter, Mrs. Merle R., 6121 S. Hermitage 
Ave., Chicago 

Baylor, Carl W., Washington School, River 
Forest 

Beall, Ruth, Box 66, Paris 

Beam, Darrell R., 815 S. Ridge Rd., High- 
land Park 

Beaver, Eugene H., Doolittle School, Chicago 

Beck, Paul H., 706 S. Lombard Ave., Oak 


Park 
tBeckemeyer, Delmar W., Attendance Center, 
Rosamond 
Becker, Ethel W., 1014 13th Ave., Moline 
Becker, Frat.ces V., 1014 13th Ave., Moline 
Beckerman, John H., 7350 Pratt Ave., Chicago 
Belcher, Lowell F., 117 E. 12th St., Gibson 


City 

Bell, Robert M., 2819 W. Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Belsly, Josephine, 612 S. Cuyler St., Oak 
Park 


Bender, Lola M., 25 S. Capitol, Pekin 

ee Gunnar A., 1513 Fourth Ave., Ster- 
ing 

Berry, Dale L., Milford 

Berry, William H., Box 360, Ashkum 

Betcher, Mabel, Washington School, Maywood 

Bethard, Eldon, Bennett School, Mattoon 

Bilhorn, J. Chester, Belding School, Chicago 

Blee, Myron R., West Brooklyn 

Bleutlinger, H. E., Camp Point 

Block, William E., 3252 Broadway, Chicago 

— D. R., Supt. of Schools, Jackson- 
ville 

Bolin, Mayme, 625 39th St., Rock Island 

Bone, Paul L., Supt. of Schools, Princeton 

Boye, Bernice, Parker School, Chicago 

Bradley, Helen P., 1234 N. Monticello Ave., 
Chicago 

Bradshaw, Elizabeth G., 10740 Calhoun Ave., 
hicago ® 

Bradshaw, Ruth E., 458 S. Union St., Aurora 

Brandner, Lorene, 334 Clark St., Marseilles 

Brinkman, A. John, 10128 Charles St., Chicago 

Brown, Carroll E., 5479 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Brown, Mrs. Dorothy, 801 Simpson St., 
Evanston 

Brown, Florence H., 824 Columbus, Ottawa 

Brown, Gretta M., 1839 N. Richmond, Chicago 

Brown, J. Elizabeth, Washington School, 
Jacksonville : 

Brown, Monica P., 7108 Clyde Ave., Chicago 

Brunjes, Orville O., 110 W. First, Hartford 

Bryant, Guthrie L., Supt. of Schools, Dieterich 

Buchanan, Allen, Stonington 
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Buell, Charles A., Jr., 2104 N. Oak Park Ave., 
Chicago 

Burlingame, Anna Louise, 1360 E. 52nd St., 
Chicago 

Burt, Robert O., Kingman School, Peoria 

Buskirk, Donald, 6 E. Tenth St., Danville 

Butler, Chas. E., Irving School, Oak Park 

Buzzell, Leonard A., 1900 Kings Highway, 
East St. Louis 

Byrne, Margaret, 9312 Longwood Dr., Chicago 

Camden, G. A., 614 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chi- 


cago 
Gaal. B. B., 3312 Mayfield Ave., Alton 
Camsky, Mrs. Blanche, Lincoln School, Berwyn 
Cappel, Elizabeth K., Mokena ; 
Carlson, Evelyn F., 5740 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 
Carroll, Nora M., 318 E. 73rd St., Chicago 
Carson, Loyd, Box 102, Godfrey 
Cassidy, T. L., Garfield School, Monmouth 
Cawelti, Donald, Skokie School, Winnetka 
Cessna, Hester E., 1662 Walnut, Danville 
Changnon, J. R., Chenoa 
Chapman, Blanche L., 2227 Benderwirt, Rock- 


or’ 
Chelseth, C. Robert, 217 S. Main St., Lombard 
Cheney, Celia Imo, Lincoln School, Hoopeston 
Christ, Alice Louise, 8931 W. Fullerton Ave., 
River Grove 
Cidell, S. Thomas, 1653 N. Linder, Chicago 
Clark, Charles W., Supt. of Schools, Colfax 
Clark, Rose A., 4404 W. Deming Pl., Chicago 
Clogston, Evan B., Bridge School, Chicago 
Closson, Ruth, 2756 N. Pine Grove Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Cobb, Clara C., 721 E. State St., Jackson- 
ville 

Coe, Col. Robert W., Supt., Junior Military 
Academy, Chicago 

¢Cohen, Theresa T., 1300 N. State Parkway, 


Chicago 

Colby, Evelyn F., 2701 W. Foster Ave., 
Chicago 

Colyer, Katherine, 112 W. Hill St., Cham- 
paign 


Condon, Mary Louise, 821 Oakland Ave., Joliet 
— Paul S., Co. Supt. of Schools, Rock- 
r 


0 

Cook, Alice A., 163rd & Lowe Ave., Harvey 

Cook, Walter O., Meredosia 

Cordes, Mrs. Eva C., Lincoln School, Evanston 

— William R., Supt., of Schools, Prince- 
ville 

Corson, Mrs. Vera L., 114 N. ‘Gifford St., 

gin 

Coulson, John R., Sexton School, Chicago 

Cox, Irwin J., Hamilton 

Cox, Irwin J., Jr., Grade School, Warsaw 

Cox, Josephine A., 20 N. Mayfield Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Cox, Lawrence C., 7210 Oak Ave., Oak Park 

Cozean, Frank M., Berrian School, Quincy 

Crahan, Pearl M., 304 Bigelow St., Peoria 

Craney, Wayne A., Field-Stevenson School, 
Forest Park 

Crawford, David, Supt. of Schools, Rochelle 

Crawshaw, Clyde, Supt. of Schools, Marseilles 

Crisler, Frances E., Box 92, Glen Ellyn 

Cullen, Ruth W., 10347 Ewing Ave., Chicago 

Culp, Esther M., 743 Condit, Wood River 

Cummins, C. M., Horace Mann School, Chi- 
cago 

Cunningham, Right Rev. Msgr. D. F., 205 
W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 

Current, W. F., 311 E. McClure, Peoria 

Curtis, Ina L., 1110 Chestnut St., Waukegan 

Dahle, Dr. C. O., Supt., Highland Park 

— Walter, John Mills Schools, Elmwood 


ar 

Daly, Edmund B., Sumner School, Chicago 

Dasher, Ruth E., 1566 Oak Ave., Evanston 

Davis, Dr. Melvin G., Supt. of Schools, 
Peoria 


(Illinois ) 


Davis, Milton J., 725 W. 18th St., North 
hicago 
Davis, Roger H., Box 447, Venice 
DeAtley, Glenn O., 442 Lorena Ave., Wood 
River 

Dennison, Leman A., Box 166, Roseville 
Detwiler, O. L., Greenwood School, Waukegan 
Diel, J. Harold, Supt. of Schools, Stewardson 
Dierkes, Helen M., Box 21, River Forest 
Dilley, Norman E., 1620 Georgia Dr., Urbana 
Dimmett, Welborn S., Supt. of Schools, Forest 


Par 

— La Vina, 1500 N. 45th, East St. 
Louis 

Doyle, Margie C. E., 10911 Longwood Dr., 
Chicago 

Drechney, Hyacinth G., 5034 N. Neenah Ave., 
Chicago 

Duncan, Glenn P., 316 S. Clifton St., Park 
Ridge 

Dunlap, Mary, Box 453, Toulon 

Dunsmore, Margaret M., Lincoln School, East 
Moline 

Eater, J. W., 220 S. Frederick, Rantoul 

Edmison, Arthur, Ashley Rd., Mt. Vernon 

Edwards, Arthur U., East Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston 

Edwards, Pansy Lee, Garfield School, Moline 

Elder, Margery, 1046 N. College, Decatur 

= Newton L., Jr., Dodds School, Spring- 
e 

Endres, Mary P., Con. Dist. 10, Woodstock 

f¢Erzinger, John F., 3927 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago 

Everitt, Helen E., Roosevelt School, Pekin 

Eyman, Nepha M., 520 W. Wood, Decatur 

Fahy, Mrs. Evangeline H., 5009 Monroe St., 
Chicago 

Falahey, Gladys, 1616 S. Avers Ave., Chicago 

Fasan, Walter R., 6010 S. Throop St., Chicago 

Fetter, Russel E., Virginia 

Finch, D. Gerald, 2510 11th St., Rock Island 

Fink, Stuart D., McMurray Training School, 
De Kalb 

Finlayson, John L., 1621 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago 

Fischer, Floyd A., Roanoke 

**Fitch, Grace, Franklin School, Jacksonville 

Fitzgerald, Eleanor M., 7650 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 

hs ny Margaret M., Hamilton School, 

ica 

Fitzsimons, Isabella, 7300 Merrill, Chicago 

Flershem, Marguerite L., 11411 S. Eggleston 
Ave., Chicago 

Flood, James, 156 School St., Libertyville 

Fordyce, H. Glenn, Orion 

Foster, Florence, 1455 N. Maple, Decatur 

Foster, Ione A., 258 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 

— Lee R., Forest Ridge School, Tinley 
Par 

Frame, Robert O., 313% S. First St., Dundee 

Franklin, Gilbert W., Barry 

Frey, Grace Hurst, 738 Hinman Ave., Evans- 


ton 

Fristoe, Wallace H., 10559 S. Hale Ave., 
Chicago 

Frohardt, Ralph E., Central Junior High 
School, Granite Cit 

Fulkerson, C. V., Thattiinies School, East 
St. Louis : 

Gaddis, Edwin A., Altamont 

Gale, Ann V., 6700 N. Greenview, Chicago 

Gallagher, Helen R., 2524 S. Central Park 
Ave., Chicago 

Gard, Mrs. Dorothy M., 1208 W. Charles St., 
Champaign 

Gardiner, Minnie M., 2436 Addison St., Chi- 


cago 
Gardiner, Vera G., 9209 S. Laflin, Chicago 
Gentleman, Mrs. Florence L., 10344 S. Wood 
St., Chicago 
Giertz, Margaret E., 816 Taylor St., Joliet 
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(Illinois ) 


oe Oren F., Washington School, Cen- 
tralia 
Gee Julia H., 6651 N. Artesian Ave., 


Given a M., 5625 N. McVicker, Chicago 
Glynn, Will, Weidon 
Gonnelly, Ellen M., 9 W. Chestnut St., Chi- 


cago 

Goodrich, Albert H., 3815 N. Kedvale Ave., 

i 

Gould, Paul G., Mossville 

Graetz, Ralph, "Bad. of Education, Park Forest 

Graiff, Albert R., Livingston 

Grannon, Bernice M., 6543 S. Champlain 
Ave., Chicago 

Gray, Dr. William S., University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

— Abigail M., 3444 Wabansia Ave., Chi- 


Guns, Mabel C., 513 Third St., Savanna 

Gross, Marie Louise, 825 Main St., Evanston 

Gumm, Mrs. Hazel Ott, 1000 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 

Gurley, James G., Supt., Spaulding School, 
Waukegan 

Gustafson, Alice O., White School, Batavia 

Gutzler, Grace, Field-Stevenson School, Forest 


Park 
Hall, Jonas C., 823 W. Wilcox, Peoria 
Hall, Bertha M., 1811 12th St., Rock Island 
Hammer, Kenneth S., Center School, Morris 
Hanke, R. H., Elementary School, Mooseheart 
tHannan, Grace, 1209 Astor St., Chicago 
tHansen, Herbert C., 1045 N. Lockwood Ave., 
Chicago 
Hardesty, Bruce G., Enfield 
Harding, Helen, 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston 
Harlow, A. L., Pleasant Plains 
Harris, Latham E., Roxana 
Harris, Vera G., 312 South C St., Monmouth 
Hathaway, Harold C., 628 Kensington Ave., 
Mt. Vernon 
Hauser, Dr. L. J., Supt. of Schools, Riverside 
Hawley, Ray C., Court House, Ottawa 
Hayes, Margaret A., 6715 S. Ridgeland Ave., 
hicago 
Hayes, Mary Genevieve, 6024 Warwick, Chi- 
cago 
Hazard, Lucile, 1038 17th St., Rock Island 
Hazleton, Edward W., 2143 W. 107th PI., Chi- 


cago 

Hedberg, L. C., 1509 Center St., Des Plaines 

Heim, Lena I., Lafayette School, Jacksonville 

Helding, Mrs. Dorothy W., 734 Elmwood Ave., 
Evanston 

Helling, Arthur G., 1000 N. Ridgeland Ave., 
Oak Park 

ie, Clarence F., 45 W. 15th St., Chi- 

o Heights 

Hen erson, Margaret G., 212 W. Healey St., 
Champaign 

Hepty, Mrs. Agnes, Downers Grove 

Himmelmann, Frank M., Supt. of Schools, 
Northbrook 

Hinman, Elizabeth, Tremont 

Hodgson, Elsie G., 227 State St., Ottawa 

Hoffmann, Valerie, 2314 N. Albany Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Hollingsed, James C., 170 W. 26th St., Chicago 
Heights 

Hollingshead, Maud, 709 W. Springfield, 
Champaign 

Holmes, Agnes Jane, Woodbine School, Cicero 

Holterhoff, Mrs. Adelaide G., 5500 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 

Hoots, Helen, 1932 E. William St., Decatur 

Hoover, Harvey W., Centerville Station 

Horine, Roy C., 137 W. 108th Pl., Chicago 

Hornbrook, Lynden, 2117 Willemoore Ave., 
Springfi el 

Howland, Mary E., 5415 S. Union Ave., Chi- 
cago 
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“9 Lawrence F., Lincoln School, May- 


Huff, Jennie Mae, Garfield School, Decatur 
Hufford, G. 153 S. Ottawa St., Joliet 
“— Belle, 4812 Morrow Ave., North Chi- 


a Charles a 1915 College, Mt. Vernon 

Ivie, Otis F., Odell 

Jackson, William E., 4844 Vincennes Ave., 
Chicago 

James, Inez L., 610 Connelly St., Paris 

Jebens, Herbert H., 153 Randall Rd., Aurora 

Jenson, Jantena E., 11242 Hermosa Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Jewell, Max, Brocton 

ohnson, E. Victoria, Logan School, Belvidere 
ohnson, Edith Ingeborg, 901 Elmwood Ave., 
Kewanee 

Johnson, Esta D., 315 Jackson Blvd., Oak 
Park 

—— J. B., Supt. of Schools, Alton 
ohnson, Joyce W., 7621 St. Lawrence Ave., 

hicago 
Johinson, Stella M., 1730 W. 102nd St., Chi- 


Sebetien. Glenn, Box 146, Cissna Park 

t Jones, Edwin Erie Jr., Dist. 15, Palatine 

jones Rolland W., Box 517, Louisville 
ordal, Oden B., 800 Second Ave., Mendota 
ordan, Wilma, Columbia School, Elgin 
Kaar, Mrs. Galcta M., 2143 Hudson Ave., 
Chicago 

Kalmon, Mrs. Sadie K., 6200 N. Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago 

Kane, Catherine M., 8147 S. Ada St., Chicago 

Kara, Stephanie, Harding School, Posen 

7Kauffman, Merle M., Asst. Supt. 128 N. 
County St., Waukegan 

Kay, Sylvia C., 2103 N. Laman Ave., Chicago 

Kearns, Anna J., Winfield School, Naperville 

Keas, De Lloyd W., 570 W. Leafland, Decatur 

Kennedy, Dale, Supt. of Schools, Vermont 

Kennel, Oran, Gavin School, Ingleside 

Kile, Charles M., Central School, Salem 

Kimes, Myrtle E., 411 S. Columbus St., Strea- 


tor 
“he Dorothea, 510 N. Main St., Naper- 
ville 
Kimmel, I. L., Greenview 
Kindle, George F., Columbus School, Ottawa 
Kisch, Gertrude, 2519 Ridge Ave., Evanston 
Knous, W. Dwight, Central School, Zion 
—— Earl L., 120 N. Columbia St., Naper- 
ville 
Korby, Mrs. Marion, 222 Prairie St., Elgin 
Korty, cettes | Court House, Winchester 
Kott, John H 2701 S. Shields Ave., Chicago 
— Blachford, 2120 Augusta Blvd., Chi- 


ee oo C., Jackson School, Waukegan 

Krell, L. H., Elementary School, Winchester 

Kripner, Mrs. Louise K., 6534 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 

Kubik, Edmund J., 8247 S. Christiana Ave., 
Chicago 

Kuster, Warren D., Supt. of Schools, Dwight 

LaCosse, Robert H., Rugen School, Glenview 

LaForce, Charles A., 9025 S. Throop St., Chi- 


Lane George H., 628 McAllister Ave., Wau- 


egan 
Lang, Charles E., Dist. Supt., Hammond 
School, Chicago 
Lange, e. E., 3875 N. Sheridan, Peoria 
‘Lankenau, Viola, Center Rd., Frankfort 
tLanz, Anna D., 4840 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 
Larson, Mrs. Laura C., 2625 N. Orchard St., 
Chicago ‘ 
Lauck, Lawrence F., Grant-White School, 
Forest Park PL 
Leavitt, Jerome, Northwestern University, 
Evanston 
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Lechimski, Mrs. Regina G., 5201 Warner Ave., 
Chicago 

Lee, W. Earl, 1115 Broadway, Normal 

Lester, Mary M., Halsey School, Lake Forest 

Levitt, Emma, 1839 N. Richmond St., Chicago 

Lewis, Robert E., 2641 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

Liddil, F. R., 7005 N. Ridge, Chicago 

Lile, V. Deacon, Ann & Berrian Sts., Peoria 

Lino, Frank D., 1649 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 

Lofdahl, Leslie C., 204 Oak Knolls Ave., 
Rockford 

Long, Sylvester, Grade School, Chatham 

Longfield, Clara A., 2334 W. 121ist Pl. Blue 
Island 

Luhtala, Viona H., Roosevelt School, May- 


wood 
+Mack, Helen A., 417 Prospect, Alton 
Magner, Daniel J., 8004 S. Green St., Chicago 
Maher, D. Irene, Box 133, Viola 
Mahoney, Mrs. Viola, Colona 
Malone, James J., 1845 Cortland St.; Chicago 
Mandeville, A. Dorothy, Box 41, Winnebago 
Marnell, Agnes J., Goudy School, Chicago 
Martin, C. Lewis, Congress Park School, Brook- 
field 
Martin, Ellen, 109 Kathryn, Washington 
Martin, Fairy, Route 1, Downs 
Mason, Grace S., 1642 E. 56th St., Chicago 
McBride, William E., 2035 N. Mobile, Chicago 
McClain, Beulah M., 708 N. Central Ave., 
Paris 
McDonald, Denver W., Eugene Field School, 
Mt. Vernon 
McDonald, James L., 1217 Sherman, Danville 
McGaughy, Mrs. Jean, Countryside School, 
Barrington 
oy Stanley W., Lincoln School, Highland 
ark 


McKenzie, Louise E., 402 Hawthorn Lane, 
Winnetka 

McKibben, J. D., Supt. of Schools, Oneida 

McKinnon, Nettie J., 323 W. Calendar Ave., 
La Grange 

McMahon, Mrs. Edna T., 10431 S. Hamilton 
Ave., Chicago 

McNely, Earl J., 612 Broadway, Gillespie 

McSwain, Dr. E. T., School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

Mercer, Helen R., 2326 Sunnyside, Chicago 

Metternich, A. E., Pittsfield 

Meyer, Charlotte, Public School Office, Deca- 
tur 

Meyer, Eleanore H., 12511 S. Highland Ave., 
Blue Island 

Meyer, J. W., 915 N. Jefferson, Peoria 

Mills, Clyde W., Altamont 

Mills, Mrs. Marjorie F., 3650 W. School St., 
Chicago 

Miller, John L., West School, Waukegan 

Miller, Ralph, Supt. of Schools, Georgetown 

Minogue, Mildred, 612 Ridge Ave., Evanston 

Minto, Ruth, Wauconda 

Moeller, Rachel, 2808 47th St., Moline 

Moon, James V., Supt. of Schools, Western 
Springs 

Moore, Aileen P., 4214 St. Lawrence, Chicago 

Moore, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Melvin 

Moran, Marion D., 10414 S. State, Chicago 

Morehouse, Zella, Lincoln School, Downers 
Grove 

Morgan, Lewis V., 130 W. Prairie Ave., 
Wheaton 

Morrill, Frank, Troy Grove 

Morris, Emmet, Irving School, Maywood 

Morrison, Jack W., Hume Schools, Hume 

Mosher, Noel D., Supt. of Schools, Cambridge 

Mullin, Mary M., 4250 N. St. Louis Ave., 

icago 

+Murphy, Joseph, 309 Fredonia St., Peoria 

Murphy R. R., Garfield School, Maywood 

Murray, Ethel M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 

Myers, Max W., Supt. of Schools, Mansfield 
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oy Raymond J., Ravinia School, Highland 
r 


a 

Ness, Mrs. Julia C., 7019 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 

Neubauer, Wilson O., Supt. of Schools, New 
Baden 

Nickell, Vernon L., Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield 

tNovotny, Lillian E., 3762 N. Lakewood, 
Chicago 

Nyquist, Alice, 1720 11th Ave., Moline 

Oestreich, Arthur H., 542 Abbotsford Rd., 
Kenilworth 

Ohlman, A. L., Peoria Heights 

Oker, Mrs. Margaret McGann, 2301 W. 21st 
Pl, Chicago 

O’Leary, F. Marie, 700 W. Scott St., Chicago 

Olmsted, L. Marvin, Calumet School, Blue 
Island 

O’Rourke, Joseph M., 4959 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 

Osborn, L. G., Asst. Supt., East St. Louis 

Osborn, Philip S., Box 241, Stronghurst 

Oster, John, 225 Hickory, New Lenox 

Owen, Emerys H., 1807 Wisconsin Ave., 
Peoria 

Palaske, Doris M., 1618 Lincoln St., North 

hicago 

Patterson, Harold A., 301 E. Brayton Rd., Mt. 
Morris 

Patrick, Mary L., 6142 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Paulsrud, Alice, 1205 Sherwin, Chicago 

~~ Florence M., 1110 Grant St., Dan- 
ville 

Peck, Mrs. Marie Mattocks, 2238 Lincoln 
Park W., Chicago 

tPeters, Florentine, Garfield School, Chicago 
Heights 

Peterson, H. T., Emerson School, Maywood 

Peterson, Lillian E., 7347 Coles Ave., Chicago 

Peterson, Mrs. Marie K., 313 W. Jones St., 
Plano 

Peterson, Orville B., Gorton School, Lake 
Forest 

Petz, Barbara J., 814 Hennepin St., La Salle 

Phillips, Nelle, Box 246, Pana 

Phipps, George C., 8108 Eberhart Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Phipps, Madge, 5025 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago 

Pittman, Kenneth C., Central School, Havana 

Poe, Ben H., Rockland School, Libertyville 

Poe, Ernest E., Wheaton 

Postel, Harold H., 7731 Paxton Ave., Chicago 

Pricco, Ernest, Melrose Park 

Pygman, C. H., Supt., Dist. 89, Maywood 

Quick, J. H., 29 N. Edwards, Melrose Park 

Quish, Bernard A., 2601 W. 81st Pl., Chicago 

Rader, Ralph, Roxana 

Redmon, James O., 1736 State, Quincy 

Reed, Frederick, Greeley School, Winnetka 

Reed, L. L., 230 Ontario St., Oak Park 

tReeder, Dr. Edwin H., College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Reiffel, Mrs. Sophie M., 3244 Ainslie St., 
Chicago 

Reinsch, Robert Lyle, 9201 S. Mayfield Ave., 
Oak Lawn 

Remley, Mrs. Eunice S., 118 La Salle St., 
Streator 

Renwick, H. A., Supt., Bushnell-Prairie City 
Schools, Bushnell 

Reynolds, Frances J., 8716 S. Wallace St., 
Chicago 

Rice, Howard H., 955 E. Court St., Kankakee 

Rich, F. A., Bunker Hill 

Richardson, Clarence T., 3334 W. 65th St., 
Chicago 

Richardson, Mrs. Grace H., 1119 Maple Ave., 
Evanston 

Ricketts, Robert E., Supt. of Public Schools, 
Evergreen Park 

Rigg, Corrine, Lincoln School, Decatur 
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or ~ oe Ervin W., 607 Welty Ave., Rock- 

or 

Ritow, Herman, Boone School, Chicago 

Robinett, Dale, Rt. 1, Box 312, Georgetown 

Robinson, Sara E., Davenport School, Eureka 

Rogers, Dr. Don C., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
hicago 

Rogers, Earl R., Box 171, Carthage 

Rollins, Leonard T., Franklin School, Quincy 

—, Virginia L., Central School, Evergreen 
ar’ 

Rosenzweig, Celia, Stone School, Chicago 

Ross, Alice P., 115 W. 14th St., Danville 

Rowe, Helen, 820 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 

Rowe, Lester E., Warrenville 

Russell, Mrs. Hazel P., 739 N. Ada St., Chi- 


cago a 
Sampson, Gladys E., 7344 Lake St., River 
Forest : 
Samuels, Robert L., 55714 N. Hough, Barring- 


ton 
Sanford, Helen M., 1940 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston 
Savage, George F.. Supt. of Schools, Skokie 
Scherrer, Charles F., 730 Veronica, East St. 


Louis 

Schilling, Roy O., 1568 W. Sunset Ave., De- 
catur 

Schmitt, Marvin J., 1036 Superior St., Oak 


Park 

Schrock, Clarence W., 2350 W. 110th PIL, 
Chicago 

Schutter, Charles H., Delano Elementary 
School, Chicago 

Schwalbe, Elmer E., Lewis Clark Junior High 
School, Wood River 

Schwartz, Mrs. Dorothy, Durand 

tScott, Ralph S., 7538 Luella Ave., Chicago 

Scully, Susan, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Seyfert, Warren C., Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 

Shafer, B. F., Supt. of Schools, Freeport 

Shaffer, Mrs. Irene, 488 W. Judd St., Wood- 


stock 

Shakmanoff, Mrs. Bernice Eddy, 6318 S. 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago 

Sharpnack, Mrs. Victoria J., 46 W. 15th St., 
Chicago Heights 

Shaw, Mrs. Mary, 638 Elmwood Ave., Evans- 


ton 
Sheehan, John M., 1301 E. 73rd St., Chicago 
Shinker, Clara, 410 N. Garfield Ave., Cham- 


paign wig 
Shoemaker, Bertha, 717 University Pl., Evans- 
ton 
Shores, J. Harlan, University of Illinois, 


rbana 
Shoulders, Forrest H., Palestine 
Sibert, Marvin R., London Mills 
Siebert, Edna M., 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 
= F. R., Ridgely School, Spring- 


e 
Singer, Mrs. Marion K., Libby School, Chicago 
Sister M. Amanta, St. Hyacinth School, Chi- 


cago 
Sister Mary Roberta, 5062 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
Sister M. Sylvia, St. Procopius School, Chicago 
Skelly, Robert F., 403 S. Edison Ave., Elgin 
Smiley, Rachel T., 5442 S. Harper Ave., Chi- 


cago 
Smith, Allen, 430 Cumberland Ave., Park 


idge 

Smith, Gaylord, Sandoval 

tSmith, Helen M., Eberhart School, Chicago 

Smith, Russell W., Campbell School, East 
Moline 

Sodt, Dorothy C., 230 W. Lake St., Barring- 


ton 
Solberg, Mabel, Jefferson School, Berwyn 


Sowers, Marvin, Versailles 
Spangler, Olive, 111 Richards St., Joliet 
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Sparr, Mrs. Jessie Stewart, 503 S. Hibbard, 
Staunton 

Specht, John R., 1624 W. 19th St., Chicago 

Springman, John H., 1335 Waukegan Rd., 
Glenview 

Stack, Eileen C., 153 N. Laporte Ave., Chicago 

Stacy, R. N., Dewey School, Quincy 

Steckenrider, Roy B., 136 E. 155th St., Harvey 

Steiner, Marie, 3221 N. Sacramento, Chicago 

Sternig, John, Asst. Supt. Central School, 
Glencoe 

Steinmetz, Kathryn E., 6101 N. Talman Ave., 
Chicago 

Stiegemeyer, Barbara, 33 Chalmers, Champaign 

Stoker, Frank W., Howe School, Chicago 

Stokes, Sarah A., Ruggles School, Chicago 

— Nelson N., Supt. of Schools, Wood- 
stoc 

Strawe, Walter V., 2653 N. Mozart St., Chi- 
cago 

Stromquist, Lucille, 1603 Ninth St., Rockford 

Sullivan, J. L. 308 N. Sixth Ave., Maywood 

Sullivan, Mary M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 

Summers, Glenn, 316 W. Grant St., Monticello 

Swango, Tom W., Box 26, Rardin 

Sweat, Clifford H., Asst. Supt., Park Ridge 

Swets, Henry A., 7122 S. Sangamon St, 
Chicago 

Taylor, Lilian, 10327 Hamilton Ave., Chicago 

Teeple, Constance W., 225 S. Aldine, Elgin 

Thom, Raymond I., Willisville 

Thomas, M. Antonia, 231 W. 23rd PIl., Chi- 
cago 

Thompson, J. M., Supt. of Schools, Steward 

Thompson, Leona M., 1845 W. Cortland 

Thomson, Maud, 1457 N. Cedar St., Gales- 


burg 
Tierney, Catherine M., 1446 W. Garfield 
Blvd., Chicago 
Tierney, Sara F., May School, Chicago 
Tomkyo, John K., 1218 S. Scoville Ave., 
Berwyn 
Torgerson, Mrs. E. F., 6420 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago 
Traughber, T. Loyd, Supt. of Schools, Oswego 
Trenary, Alice M., 621 W. Jackson, Petersburg 
Trotter, Mary Isabelle, South Side School, 
Coal City 
Trumpy, Robert, Benson ; 
Uhlir, Arthur, 4221 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 
Urquhart, Margaret, 5330 Berteau Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Van Valzah, Mrs. Audrey D., 208 Michaux, 
Riverside 

Vitko, Helen V., Gardner F 

Wade, J. Merle, Supt. Dist. 2, Jacksonville 

Waldschmidt, Victor C., Grace Lutheran 
School, River Forest 7 

Walk, Argola, 15 W. Davis, Arlington Heights 

Walker, Myron C., 116 Ave. A, Danville 

Walker, William Harold, 624 E. Kell, Cen- 
tralia 

Wallschlaeger, T. W., John Palmer School, 
Chicago 

Weller, Dorothy, Avery Coonley School, Down- 
ers Grove : 

Wetherbee, Ralph H., 11725 Perry Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Wetzel, A. R., Supt. of Schools, Galena 

Whitaker, Ruth L., 6950 Saugamon St., Chi- 


cago 
Wiley, Flossie, 205 W. Elm, Urbana 


Williams, Claude L., 7423 Bennett Ave., Chi- 


cago 
¢Williams, Ralph R., 7427 Bennett Ave. 
Chicago ‘ 
Williams, Sidney A., Coolidge School; Peoria 
Williamson, Mrs. Mabel A., Goethe School, 
Chicago 
Wilson, Dr. Charles H., Supt., Dist. 108, 
Highland Park 
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¢Wilson, Irvin A., 437 S. Stone Ave., La 
Grange 

Wilson, Kenneth D., 416 W. Washington St., 
Marengo 

Wilson, O. A., Jr., Supt. of Schools, Jersey- 


ville 
Wilson, Phillis J., Brady School, Aurora 
Wilson, R. Dale, Supt., Saline County Schools, 
Harrisburg 
Wilson, William P., 1410 N. Rockwell St., Chi- 


cago 
whens, Albert J., Villa Grove 
¢Winegarner, J. Lewis, 15820 S. Kedzie 
Harvey 
Winkle, Robert C., 117 S. Maple, Mt. Pros- 


ct 

Waeumer, Henry J., 6940 S. Merrill Ave., 
Chicago 

Wolff, Milly, Central School, Peru 

Wright, Mary, 157 E. Court St., Farmington 

Wright, Roe M., Supt., Central Unit Schools, 
Robinson 

Young, Chel, Bardolph 

Young, Lovisa A., 13043 Maple Ave., Blue 
Island 

Yund, E. A., 927 E. Union, Nokomis 
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Adolay, Helen, 2749 Manker, Indianapolis 

tAlexander, Mrs. Margaret P., 1823 E. Don- 
ald St., South Bend 

Allen, Mrs. Madeline M., 2714 Paris Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Allen, R. Glen, Elm Heights School, Blooming- 


ton 

Allison, Emma Mae, 2168 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Ambroz, Mrs. Margaret, School 44, Indian- 
apolis 

Anderson, Margaret G., Perrysville 

Apfelstadt, Gilbert C., Route 1, Logansport 

Ash, Lelah, 116 N. Cass St., Peru 

Atkins, Amos H., 717 Markwood Ave., Indian- 


apolis 
Avery, Albert, Greencastle 
Bailey, M. A., Route 3, Vincennes 
Bailey, Vaughn E., 4311 Arlington Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 
Baker, DeVilla, 135 W. 21st St., Indianapolis 
Bales, Harold, 439 S. Ohio, Martinsville 
Barr, Ralph E., Stanley Hall School, Evans- 


ville 
Bean, Olive R., 115%4 S. Ninth St., Richmond 
Bedford, Anna Pearl, 3939 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 
Bell, Mrs. Eva H., 856 Woodrow, Indianapolis 
Bell, an R., 6044 Kingsley Dr., Indian- 
apolis 
Bennett, Paul L., Rt. 11, Box 320E, Indian- 


apolis 

t Best, William E., Lincoln High School, 
Evansville 

Bigham, Mrs. Edith H., 420 S. 15th St., Terre 


aute 
Binford, H. E., 441 S. College Ave., Bloom- 
ington 
~—e, H. Beth, 215 E. Third St., Misha- 


waka 
seckeell, Paul F., 2521 Monger Ave., Elk- 
t 


ar 
Blue, Lloyd N., 4810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 
Boggy, Mrs. Cathryn, 401 N. Arlington, 
Indianapolis 
the, Leroy E., 615 S. 19th St., Lafayette 
Brammell, Herbert L., Kyger School, Frank- 


ort 

Bridgewater, Mrs. Addorena, 1702 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis 

wo Helen, 5945 Hyslop Pl., Ham- 
mon 

Burton, Katherine, 720 W. Third St., Marion 

Burton, Lavinia, 1419 Nichol Ave., Anderson 


(Indiana ) 


Bussell, Lyell, 915 W. North St., Muncie 
Campbell, E. M., Culver School, Evansville 
Carnes, Mrs. Mary I., 2019 N. Tenth, Terre 


aute 

Carter, Charlotte, 6121 Haverford Ave., Indi- 
anapolis 

Carter, Mrs. Dollie W., 11 Blanchel Ter., 
Jeffersonville 

Cary, Mrs. Jeannette S., 2027 Boulevard PIl., 
Indianapolis 

Casey, Rev. John B., 144 W. Georgia St., In- 
dianapolis 

Catt, Othniel D., 915 S. Water St., Hobart 

Chapman, Frank W., 411 Miami Club Dr., 
Mishawaka 

Christian, T. L., Supt. of Schools, Lebanon 

Clark, Albert W., 6519 Monroe Ave., Ham- 


mond 

Clark, Cecil E., Route 1, Arcadia 

Clark, Marie, Washington School, Vincennes 

Clevenger, Harold, 323 Holton Ridge, Crown 
Point 

Coffin, Florence, 100512 Washington St., Michi- 
gan City 

Collins, Leona, 1401 S. 25th St., Terre Haute 

Collins, Ralph R., 12900 Central Ave., Gary 

Combs, Lex V., Route 11, Ft. Wayne 

Connor, Mary, 3040 Washington Blvd., Indi- 
anapolis 

Cook, Mrs. Irma W., 3338 Brookside Pkwy., 
N. Dr., Indianapolis 

Cook, Maurice J., 323 W. Oakdale Dr., Ft. 

ayne 

Cook, Raymond L., 710 Tipton St., La Porte 

Coss, Arthur F., 50 S. 1ith St., Richmond 

Cox, Clifford C., Grade School, Cumberland 

Craig, Verna, School 68, Indianapolis 

Cross, Glenn, Garfield School, Richmond 

Crum, Russel E., 1302 W. Branning Ave., Ft. 

ayne 

Daley, Catharine, 3718 S. Wayne, Ft. Wayne 

Darst, Mrs. Dallice F., 329 N. Main St., 
Tipton 

Davis, George R., Route 4, Kokomo 

Dawson, Don E., 10 S. 26th St., Lafayette 

+Deckard, Paul A., Tipton School, Logansport 

Decker, Kenneth, 23 N. Fleming St., Indian- 
apolis 

Deer, Paul L., Central Grade School, Lebanon 

Denney, R., Durgan School, Lafayette 

De Vaney, Adelaide, Thornton Junior High 
School, Terre Haute 

Dewalt, Opal, 7409 Monroe Ave., Hammond 

Doades, Clifford L., Walnut Street School, 
Washington 

Drohan, Isabella, 2415 Shelby St., Indianapolis 

Dugan, Mrs. Belva Jones, 515 Hendricks St., 
Anderson 

Dunkin, H. M., 3407 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Dyer, Lary Everett, Fairview School, Bloom- 


ington 
Eckelberry, Noris R., 2063 N. Delaware, 
Indianapolis 


Edwards, Beatrice V., 624 S. Eighth St., 
Vincennes 


Eller, Mrs. Lola Stuart, Route 1, Brownsbury 


Elliott, Ernest R., Munster School, Munster 

Elton, Alice M., 628 Liberty St., Elkhart 

Engels, Bernice, 524 Garfield St., Gary 

Eppert, Geraldine, 5411 Washington Blvd., 
Indianapolis F 

Ervin, Mrs. Kathryn, 4026 Byram, Indian- 
apolis 

Espeseth, Peder H., 600 E. 11th St., New 
Albany 

Evans, Adah E., Washington School, Elwood 

Evans, George T., Columbia School, Ham- 
mond 

Evans, Rae, 1908 136th St., East Chicago 

Farmer, Esther, 1027 Indiana Ave., Anderson 

Farmer, Oscar I., 921 W. Sycamore St., 
Kokomo 
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a, Clayton E., 715 Forest Ave., South 

en 

*Fields, Kenneth L., Gregg School, Rushville 

tFields, Thomas, 316 E. Van Buren St., 
Columbia City 

Finch, Lewis E., Nashville 

Fisher, Emmett N., Nuner School, South Bend 

Fisher, George H., 5920 E. St. Clair St., 
Indianapolis 

Fisher, Laban J., 1714 Broadway, Logansport 

Flack, Mrs. Maude M., 4115 Rookwood, Indi- 
anapolis 

Foltz, Elsie, 2427 Garfield Ave., Terre Haute 

Foster, Grace L., 1231 Roosevelt St., Gary 

Friesner, Mrs. Gladys M., Route 15, Indian- 
apolis 

Funk, Olive K., 2301 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Fuqua, Blanche E., 667 Walnut St., Terre 

aute 

¢Galvin, Cecelia, 836 N. Rural St., Indian- 
apolis 

George, Lester, Nicholson School, Richmond 

Gill, Lela, 2526 College Ave., Terre Haute 

Gondring, A. C., Route 1, Cedar Lake 

Gorman, Ruth, 4241 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

—_ Deloris, 3805 N. Dearborn, Indian- 
* apolis 


= Jeanne A., 3540 N. Penn., Indian- 

apolis 

Gossett, W. Harold, 150 W. 40th St., Indian- 
apolis 


Grandstaff, Cecil W., 200 20th St., Logansport 

Gray, Harry, Rt. 12, Box 235 B, Indianapolis 

Gray, Mrs. Helen D., 3939 Parker Ct., Indi- 
anapolis 

*Green, William Embree, 131 S. Franklin St., 
Oakland City 

Griffiths, Margaret C., 1131 S. Fourth St., 
Clinton 

Grile, Lester L., 1138% W. Packard, Ft. 
Wayne 

Haas, Ruth, Route 2, Elberfeld 

Hagedorn, Lois, 2206 N. Alabama, Indian- 
apolis 

Hall, Alma W., 75 Walnut St., Southport 

Hall, L. E., 1219 N. Tuxedo St., Indianapolis 

Hall, Mrs. Leone H., 3630 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 

Halloran, Mona, 2401 Mariposa Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Hampton, Claude L., 1558 S. Jackson St., 
Frankfort 

Haney, F. Foy, Jefferson School, Michigan 


City 

Hardy, A. Garland, 430 N. Cullen St., Rens- 
selaer 

*Harrell, Horace H., Hunter School, Bloom- 
ington 

*Harris, Arnold M., West Spring Street 
School, New Aiea 

Harris, C. M., Franklin School, South Bend 

Harris, Mary F., Lincoln School, Gary 

Saeuestion, Harriet, 1506 Logan St., Nobels- 
ville 

Hays, Earl W., 506 Rex St., Muncie 

Hayward, O. B., 48 Lawndale St., Hammond 

Heizer, L., 4530 Marcy Lane, Indianapolis 

tHendricks, Clyde W., 916 Jackson St., Ft. 
Wayne 

Hendrickson, Orvel, Mars Hill School, Indian- 
apolis 

Herbst, Frieda, 966 N. Belleview Pl., Indian- 
apo 


is 
Hild, Gertrude M., 601 S. Eighth St., Terre. 


aute 

Hill, Adah M., 3444 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 

Hodde, Helen, 1114 N. Butler Ave., Indian- 
apolis 


Hoke, Lucille M., Route 4, Vincennes 
Hollar, Floyd W., East Ward School, Warsaw 
Honnold, Opal, 236 S. West St., Tipton 
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Hoover, Charles O., 1804 S. Armstrong, Ko. 
komo 

Hopkins, Lowell, 200 N.W. Seventh St, 
Evansville 

Hopping, Mrs. Vera W., 6095 Ralston Dr, 
Indianapolis 

Horton, Ellis, 2114 S. First St., Elwood 

-— J. Edwin, 423 S. Grand Ave., Evans. 
ville 

Hughes, Otto, University School, Blooming. 
ton 


Hunsberger, Fern, Route 1, Wakarusa 

— Margaret, 1806 Harmony Way, Evans 
ville 

Hutchinson, C. E., 1909 Beeler St., New 

bany 

Jackson, Clarence Edward, Rt. 14, Box 253F, 
Indianapolis 

James, Emory A., 1306 Finley St., Indianapolis 

Johnson, A. D., 2006 S. Elm, Muncie 

Johnson, Mrs. Hazel Bates, 2709 Highland 
Pl., Indianapolis 

Johnson, W. B., 1261 King Ave., Indianapolis 

Jones, Mrs. Daisy, 319 S. 14th St., Richmond 

Jones, Mrs. Lucile M., 5608 Beechwood Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Jorgensen, Helen, 217 Webb St., Hammond 

tjJoynes, Mrs. Edith B., 706 Woodward St., 
La Porte 

tKarns, Loren V., M. Winesburg School, 
North Manchester 

Keene, Owen B., 4509 Mitchner St., Lawrence 

Kelly, Clarence E., 814 S. Tenth St., Lafayette 

Kelly, Ps O., 2330 Newton St., Columbus 

Kennedy, R. C., 1325 S. Buckeye St., Kokomo 

or” “ae Loyd L., 2915 Iowa Ave., Conners- 
ville 

Kitt, Eugene E., Lincoln School, Ft. Wayne 

Kohlmeyer, Harold, 7935 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 

Kysar, H. B., Hendricks School, Shelbyville 

Lacey, Mrs. Georgia H., Rt. 14. Box 2176, 
Indianapolis 

La Duke, Leon, 406 Pearl St., Michigan City 

Lancaster, Freda Jane, Harrison Hill School, 
Ft. Wayne 

Langell, oe 227 W. 11th St., Anderson 

Langford, Mrs. Ruby A., 546 W. 28th St. 
Indianapolis ; 

Lanning, H. O., 401 Alameda Ave., Muncie 

Larimer, John E., 821 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

Larimer, Otis, Hawthorne School, Elkhart 

fLautenschlager, Harley, Washington School, 
Ft. Wayne 

tLemme, Carl W., 1820 Bayard Park Dr., 
Evansville 

tLenon, E. M., 301 Cambridge Arms, Evans 
ville 

Lewis, David D., 1102 N. West St., Indianapo 


lis 

Lewis, Mrs. Lillian W., 1601 E. Tenth St. 
Indianapolis 

Lindsey, Ray L., Route 4, Evansville _ 

Linville, Ray B., Washington School, La Fay- 
ette 

Lockey, Doris, Franklin School, Gary 

Lotze, Amanda, 1115 S. 17th St., Terre Haute 

Lowe, J., New Albany 

Lucas, Dale W., 1671 Spy Run Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

*Lykins, Charles E., Lincoln School, Muncie 

Lyon, William W., 231% FE. Plymouth, 
Bremen 

Lyons, Frances, 5730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 

Maher, Betty B., 619 E. Walnut, Kokomo | 

Mahoney, Agnes, 4227 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Maier, John V., Wilson Junior High School, 
Muncie 

Manuel, Mrs. Nila, 2132 Eighth Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Marsh, Esther, 11 E. Portland Ave., Vincennes 

Martin, Edith, 6411 Moraine Ave., Hammon 
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Mathews, Celena Mae, 12900 Central Ave., 


Gar 

Matthews, John V., 210 N. Linberg, Griffith 

McClelland, Mary, 1608 Fruitdale Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

McClure, Miss Byrl, 2110 N. New Jersey St., 
Indianapolis 

McCormick, Albert T, Maplewood School, 
Connersville 

McCoy, Ginevra, 974 West Dr., Indianapolis 

McCullough, Lena, Weldele School, Terre 
Haute : 

McCutchan, J. B., Harwood School, Evansville 

McDougall, Effie, Whittier School, Indianapolis 

McElwaine, S. R., 140 S. 29th St., Lafayette 

McGinty, Agnes, 125 S. Fifth St., Clinton 

McGuirk, Mary E., 1610 N. Eighth St., Terre 
Haute 

McKinzie, W. A., 5245 E. Ninth St., Indian- 


apolis 
McLaughlin, Dorothy C., 2 Ruth St., Ham- 


mond ‘ 
McShane, John J., McKinley School, East Chi- 
cago 
a Harold, Study School, Ft. Wayne 
Mehaffey, Richard K., Shadeland School, Indi- 
anapolis 
“ligtoner, Mrs. Grace, Stokes School, Leb- 


anon 
Miller, F. D., 1706 S. Webster, Kokomo 
Miller, John W., 1832 S. Main, Kokomo 
Minniear, E. V., Supt. of Schools, Garrett 
Mitten, George W., 3905 Kenwood Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Montague, Wallace, 2035 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 

Moore, C. N., Fountaintown 

Morgan, Mary E., 4636 Haverford Ave., 


Indianapolis 
tMorris, John M., 925 Nuttman Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 


Morrison, E. L., 313 Sunnyside Ave., Aurora 

Morrison, Dr. Nellie, Supervisors’ Office, Cen- 
tral High School Bldg., Muncie 

Moser, William Paul, 35 Sandy Hts., Jeffer- 
sonville 

Mount, Ethel, Route 3, Noblesville 

Mullins, Lester R., Shelbyville 

Murfin, Mark, 221 E. Seventh St., Blooming- 


ton 
Neff, Eldon J., 506 N. Hobart St., Hobart 
Nelson, Arnold K., 195 N. Shortridge Rd., 
Indianapolis 
Nessler, Augusta, 1034 N. Tacoma Ave., In- 
dianapolis 
Nicely, Paul W., 4631 Boulevard P1., Indian- 


apolis 

‘Nicholson, Guy, Centennial School, Evansville 

—, Matthias, 2866 Highland Pl. Indian- 
apolis 

Norman, C. Harvey, 1002 S. Brady St., Attica 

Norris, E. L., 3331 Guildford Ave., ‘Indian- 
apolis . 

Norris, Max H., 2444 Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 

Northcott, Lincoln, 5141 W. 14th St., Indian- 
apolis 

meet, Muret E., 765 S. Ninth St., Nobels- 
ville 

O’Bryan, Eugene, 1606 E. Vermont St., In- 
dianapolis 

Orear, Ethel -% 617 E. Main St., Lebanon 

*Orr, Mildred B., 5347 College Ave., Indian- 
apolis 

Ostheimer, George F., Rt. 11, Box 289N, In- 
dianapolis 

Owen, Hilbert E., 2140 N. Delphos St., Ko- 
komo 

Page, Lawrence A., Henry Reis School, Evans- 
ville 

Palmer, Wayne R., Rt. 1, Box 326L, New 
Augusta 


(Indiana ) 


Pasko, Lynetta L., Bingham School, Misha- 


waka 
Patterson, M. C., 428 W. Main St., Richmond 
Peebles, Virgil M., 2112 North A St., Elwood 
Perkins, Marvin L., 1438 Longfellow Ave., 
South Bend 
*Pesavento, Irma, 506 N. Seventh St., Clinton 
Petro, Kenneth, Roosevelt School, Muncie 
Pfeifer, Roger, 513 S. Main St., Bluffton 
Phipps, Laura E., McCulloch School, Ft. 


y 
—— Dorsey F., 702 Catterlin St., Frank- 
ort 
Pittenger, Avice, Harrison School, Muncie 
Popp, Freda M., 4453 Central Ave., Indian- 
apolis 
Powers, Mrs. Esther, 3705 Graceland, Indian- 


apolis 
Price, Maude J., 3025 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 
Rafter, Agda, 729 High St., Logansport 
Ramey, Belle, 3433 Central, Indianapolis 
tRankin, Mrs. Vivian Sowers, 144 Bucking- 
ham Dr., Indianapolis 
+Renner, Carl, 134 N. 12th St., Elwood 
Reimold, Grissie E., Studebaker School, South 


Bend 
Reisz, M. Lucille, 1214 E. Elm St., New AI- 


bany 

Rhodes, Ruth M., Wallace School, Hammond 

Richman, Lucile, 330 N. State St., Greenfield 

Riker, Jeanette, 1535 Central Ave., Indian- 
apolis 

Robb, Mrs. Iris F., 1920 H St., Bedford 

Roberts, Clarence L., 123 S. Market St., Thorn- 
town 

— O. Dale, Franklin School, Ft. 
Vayne 

+**Rohrer, Basil E., 419 S. Boeke Rd., Evans- 


ville 

Rea Mary E., 3630 N. Meridian, Indian- 
apolis 

Rose, Virginia, Route 2, Akron 

meets David L., 1318 N. Willow Rd., Evans- 
ville 

Royer, Mary, Goshen College, Goshen 

Russell, Jessie C., 111 E. 16th St., Indian- 
apolis 

Salmon, Flossie E., 505 Walnut St., Peters- 


burg 
Sanders, Mrs. Catherine, 4267 Otterbein Ave., 
Indianapolis 
Sarber, Harold O., 1504 E. Beardsley, Elkhart 
Schaaf, Donald J., Baker School, Evansville 
Schaefer, Charlotte S., 1723 N. Delaware St., 
Indianapolis 
Scott, Elizabeth H., 3025 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 
Scott, Martha W., 3926 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis 
Scudder, Charles A., 2134 Pamela Dr., Indian- 
1002 E. Lewis St., Ft. 


ayne 

Shaffer, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Muncie 
*Sherwood, Hollace C., Burris School, Mitchell 
eo Mrs. Edith R, 511 N. Riley, Indian- 


sieehley, Mrs. Eva M., 326 S.W. First St., 
Richmond 

Skidmore, Byrl, 317 W. 24th St., Connersville 

Sluyter, Arthur M., 7041 Monroe Ave., Ham- 


mond 

*Smith, . Gilbert, 305 Burlington Ave., Lo- 
gansport 

Smith, Lloyd N., Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 

Snyder, Harold L., 700 Lawrence Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Sonner, Cecil B., Charlestown 

Soules, Gertrude F., 24 S. 20th St., Terre 
Haute 

Spear, George, Rt. 4, Box 51, Richmond 
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(Indiana ) 


Spuller, Paul, 4518 Wilmette Ave., Ft. Wayne 

Stafford, Lawrence sy Giz &. 37th St., In- 
dianapolis 

Stafford, Mabel, 430 W. Main St., Richmond 

Stahl, Edgar A., 2757 Cruft, Terre Haute 

Stomm, Homer W., Lakeville 

Stump, Merlin B., Rt. 16, Box 597, Indian- 
apolis 

Stump, Milo, Division St., Hobart 

Suchanek, Minnie M., 117 N. St. Louis Blvd., 
South Bend 

Sullivan, Marie, 1040 N. Delaware, Indian- 
apolis 

Summers, Helen, 706 S. Martin, Ligonier 

Sunthimer, Charles E., 3490 Birchwood, In- 
dianapolis 

Swartzel, Geraldine, 326 North St., Logansport 

Sweeney, H. E., 1721 Charles St., Lafayette 

*Switzer, Charles Z., 1436 South St., Lafay- 
ette 

Tackett, W. Marshall, 6 N. Napoleon St., 
Valparaiso 

Tanruther, E. M., Indiana State T. C., Terre 
Haute 

Taylor, Robert F., 2506 Carlton Ct., Ft. Wayne 

Terrell, Homer "H., 140 E. Garfield Ave., 
Martinsville 

Terry, H. L., 1104 N. Bell, Kokomo 

Thomas, Alice Cary, 3922 New Haven Ave., 
Ft. Wayne 

Thomas, Bryce, 222 S. Third St., Decatur 

eo Charlotte C., 307 Lincoln, Indian- 

is 

{Thomas, E. Glenn, Amboy at A 

Thompkins, James E., 2305 W. Virginia St., 
Evansville 

Thompson, Dean, 1116 N. McCann St., Ko- 
komo 

Thompson, Rose H., 2824 Boulevard Pl., In- 
dianapolis 

Thompson, Thelma, 726 N. Linwood Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Thornburgh, John W., 5210 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Timmons, J. D., 21 S. Alvord Blvd., Evans- 


ville 
Todd, Kermit R., 42 Beech Grove Ave., Bates- 


Traw, Glen H., Emma Roach School, Evans- 

ville 

Trueblood, Grace, Harrison School, Vincennes 

Tyndall, Claude, 4318 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Valach, J. Martin, Lowell 

Van Cleave, Nelson R., McKeen School, Terre 
Haute 

Vice, Mrs. Mae, 416 W. Main St., Muncie 

Vinson, Cecil, 1229 S. Eighth St., Terre 
Haute 

*Wadsworth, Mrs. Laura, 62 Layman Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Waldo, Mrs. Helen, Riley School, Muncie 

Walker, - S., McKinley School, Muncie 

Wallace, Harrold W., Jefferson School, Muncie 

Walley, H. E., 4808 elville Ave., East Chi- 
cago 

—> Herman G., 328 Kinsey St., Rich- 


Walters, Lee, 1118 S. Webster St., Kokomo 

Walton, Dorothy, 3000 Cottage Ave. , Indian- 
apolis 

Warner, Lawrence A., 2612 Waynewood Dr., 
Ft. Wayne 

Watson, James R., 317 W. Maple, Wabash 

Watson, Mozelle, Box 14, Michigan City 

Webb, Charles M., 315 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

—— Russell, Noble Twp. School, St. 
‘a 

Weir, Mrs. Georgia S., 5612 Winthrop Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Weisheit, Clifton, 1322 S. 21st St., New 
Castle 

*Weldy, Allen, Lincoln School, Elkhart 
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tWeldy, Myron D., 1141 Belmont Ave., South 
Bend 


Wells, S. R., 4240 Wegg Ave., East Chi 
Wheeler, Mrs. Edna ae, 3949 S. Sate ae 
Indianapolis 
Whitaker, H. E., 1706 W. Wyoming St. 
Indianapolis F 
Whitehorn, Nettie, Route 8, Columbus 
- aa Dougan, Washington School, Mun- 


Wiehl, Mrs. Irene S., 604 E. Maple Rd., In. 
dianapolis 

Wiesman, Harold J., Daniel Wertz School, 
Evansville 

— Eva Y., 528 N. Central Ct., Indian. 


wiley, Alfred, Chestnut-Walnut School, Evans- 
ville 

Wills, James, Wheeler School, Evansville 

Wilson, Flora A., Route 4, Craw fordsville 

*Wilson, John W., Jefferson School, Kokomo 

Wilson, Noah W., West Hobart School, Hobart 

Wilson, Reba M., 904 W. Sixth St., Anderson 

Winebrenner, Heber, 256 Park Ave., Val- 
paraiso 

Witham, Lew‘s F., 1317 173rd St., Hammond 

Wright, Dr. Wendell W., Dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University, ‘Bloomington 

Yates, Davis, 3219 E. Gum St., Evansville 

Yoder, Huber A., 1721 Prairie St., Elkhart 

*Young, I. Charles, Clayton-Brownlee School, 
Marion 

Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., 
dianapolis 

sommes, Fomee L., Emerson School, Muncie 


Zeigler, Sarah P., 3702 E. 32nd St., Indian- 
apolis 
IOWA 
Aikin, Jeannette, 728 Warden Apts., Ft. 
ge 


em. Eleanor, 630 S. First St., Council 

uffs 

Anderson, Erma X., 1245 39th St., Des Moines 

Ayer, M. Dorothy, 2 Park P1., Keokuk 

Berkshire, E. E., Salter School, Burlington 

Beverley, Florence, 416 Lincoln St., Waterloo 

Blanchard, Kathryn, 1226 48th St., Des Moines 

Bregman, Henry, Fulton School, Dubuque 

Brockert, Clarence A., 1245 Wood, Dubuque 

Buehler, Ruth, Washington School, Burling- 
ton 

Bybuth, Leona, North Hill School, Burlington 

t*Campbell, Isabella J., Garfield School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Campbell, James A., 214 S. Davis St., Ot 
tumwa 

Carlson, Evelyn M., Beardshear School, Ames 

Cassady, Bonnie, Box 413, Brighton 

Chamberlin, Grace, 305 E. State St., Marshall- 
town 

¢Chidester, June, 301 W. Washington St., 
Fairfield 

Clarke, Ellen, 606 S. 19th St., Centerville 

Com, Hazel E., 14% First St. S.E., Mason 

ity 

Crumrine, Jeannette, 1013 Denver, Waterloo 

Cunningham, Nelle, 1042 Davis Ave., Des 
Moines 

Davis, Floyd A., Supt., 1602 Washington, 
Knoxville : 

Dees, Lloyde, Prospect Hill School, Burlington 

Dekker, Marion, 766 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 

DeKock, H. C., Supt. of Schools, Tipton 


.Dickerson, Blanche H., 809 S. Fifth St., Perry 


Dickson, Ernest, Lincoln School, Burlington 
Diehn, Donald J., 2754 Telegraph Rd., Daven- 


port 

Dieterich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., Dubuque 

Dunaway, Dorothea, 666 Seventh St. N.E,, 
Mason City 

Eckstein, . a 1914 Williams Blvd. S.W., 
Cedar Rapids 
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Edwards, Ada H., Box 46, Fairfield 

Evans, Ralph C., Clarke Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Osceola 

Ferry, Margaret, Ida Grove 

Frary, Marion B., Flint Hills School, Burling- 


ton 
Frey, Glen _F., Wells-Carey School, Keokuk 
Fullerton, Craig, Perkins School, Burlington 
Funk, C. E., 302 N. Madison, Bloomfield 
Grant, Mrs. Hazel Z., Hawthorne School, In- 
dependence ' 
Gray, Loretta, Burlington 
Grier, Perry H., Cedar Heights School, Cedar 
Falls 
Griest, Dorothy I., Grant School, Oskaloosa 
Griffin, Vera L., 214 E. Pleasant St., Maquo- 


eta 

Gritzner, Florence, 1225 Second Ave. S.E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Grupp, Mrs. Mabel B., Lincoln School, Water- 


loo 
Harrington, Dorothy, 12114 Third Ave. S.E., 
Oelwein 
Hatten, Ruth M., Roosevelt School, Perry 
*Hayes, Fern A., 766 Warden Apts., Ft. 


Dodge 

Heathershaw, Mae, 4501 Fleur Dr., Des 
Moines 

Heggen, Sarah, Biltwell Apt., Ft. Dodge 
t**Helbig, Esther, 1033 Melrose Ter., Du- 


buque 

tHensleigh, Albert D., 117 Richard St., Iowa 

it 

Pn E. R., Anson School, Marshalltown 

Herrick, E. C., 1049 Seventh Ave. S., Clinton 

Hill, Loudine, 119 W. Tenth, Lamoni 

Hill, Raymond, Kenwood School, Cedar Rapids 

— H. C., 804 Haynes Ave., Center- 
ville 

Horgen, Gladys, Box 747, Ft. Dodge 

Horn, Dr. Ernest, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Howland, Adelene, 2404 Forest Dr., Des 
Moines 

James, Glen J., Fairview School, Ottumwa 

Jensen, Mrs. Nina L., 920 First Ave. S.W., 
Oelwein 

Johnson, Bess R., Smouse School, Des Moines 

Jones, Benjamin, Supt. of Schools, Tama 

Kaisand, Mildred E., 908 45th St., Des Moines 

Kauphusman, Marie V., 431 Fifth Ave., S., 
Clinton 

Keane, Mrs. Eva M., 1118 Center Pl., Du- 
buque 

xi Vernon L., 911 12th St. N.E., Mason 

ity 

Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 

Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 

Lamar, Elizabeth Lee, Bryant School, Sioux 


ity 
Lane, Zelda, Corse School, Burlington 
Langerak, Robert W., Bird School, Des Moines 
Leonard, Lloyd L., 1926 W. Fourth St., Dav- 
enport 
Lewis, Maurice S., 831 E. Seneca Ave., Des 
Moines 
Lightfoot, Lorene, 1133 44th St., Des Moines 
a. Clyde T., Johnson School, Cedar 


pi 

Logan, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Shenandoah 
Loomis, Dorothy L., 112 Boone St., Boone 
Lucken, J. L., 1117 S. 18th St., Ft. Dodge 
Luvaas, Clarence B., 59 22nd Ave. S.W., 
Cedar Rapids 

March, Lucile, Lowell School, Sioux City 
Mathre, T. H., 701%4 E. Fifth St., Atlantic 
a Francis M., 1114 N. Adams, Mason 


ity 
McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave. E., Newton 
McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, Glick School, Mar- 
shalltown 
McPhail, Harry R., Supt. of Schools, Ames 
Meneough, Frances, 3330 52nd St., Des Moines 


(Iowa) 


Meredith, Reva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave. E., 
Newton 
Meyer, Marjorie, Saunderson School, Burling- 


ton 
Miller, Jennie H., 503 W. 12th St. S., Newton 
Miner, Myrtle B., 1411 Sixth St., Perry 
Moorman, Mrs. Etta, Grimes School, Burling- 
ton 
Morgan, Doris M., 5304 Shriver, Des Moines 
Mosbo, Alvin O., 116 E. Locust St., Daven- 


port 

Nelson, Almeda G., Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 

Nelson, Nanna, 1816 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Nicholas, Lena P., 951 E. State, Mason City 

Osborn, Edward E., 507 S. Fourth Ave. W., 
Newton 

Othmer, A. Marea, Garfield School, Muscatine 

Parker, Clyde, Supt. of Schools, Cedar Rapids 

Patterson, Edith E., 2005 E. 29th St., Des 
Moines 

*Peterson, Edna L. E., 1618 E. 13th St., Des 
Moines 

ra Elvira, Hotel Cerro Gordo, Mason 
ity 

Peterson, Evelyn, Dir. of Elem, Educ., East 
High School Bldg., Waterloo 

Petty, Walter T., Co. Supt. of Schools, Leon 

Pfahler, Carrie M., 814 N. Madison, Mason 


City 

Phillips, Ruth, 1400 Second Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Pogge, Lucile G., Van Buren School, Cedar 
Rapids 

+Pratt, Lloyd E., Box 686, Muscatine 

Pritchard, Ruth B., 5304 Shriver Ave., Des 
Moines 

Raich, Carrie, 824 N. 12th St., Keokuk 

Reeves, Stanley, Lyons School, Clinton 

Reid, C. Freaman, 1715 Asbury, Dubuque 

Ritchel, Sara L., 837 Drake Ave., Centerville 

Ryan, Grace M., 1265 Langworthy Ave., Du- 
buque 

Samons, Emily Georgia, 2334 Elm St., Daven- 
port 

Sauer, Mrs. Besse, 602 S. Fourth St., Fairfield 

Sawyer, Abbie B., 1102 Ridgewood Ave., Ames 

Schalk, John E., 2520 Le Claire St., Daven- 


port 

Schindhelm, Margaret M., 218 E. Market St., 
Iowa City 

+Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubuque 

Scott, Eva B., 108 Kirk Apt., Mason City 

Seavy, Donald, 534 S. Clark St., Iowa City 

Sister M. Gertrude Ann, Briar- Cliff College, 
Sioux City 

Skovlin, Mrs. Blanche D., 22 N. Adams Ave., 
Mason City 

Smithey, Annie, 1400 Second Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Soltow, Deva B., 728 Warden, Ft. Dodge 

Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F., University School, 
Iowa City 

Spooner, E. Lucile, 411 N. 12th St., Center- 
ville 

Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 

Stephenson, W. D., 427 Lane St., Waterloo 

Strahan, Jenna, Taylor School, Cedar Rapids 

Swanson, Mrs. Ila, 932 Kingsley, Waterloo 

Tapper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Thada, Lillian B., 800 S. Main, Fairfield 

Thomas, Myron G., 2050 Sunnyside, Burling- 
ton 

Thorne, N. Ferne, Park Avenue School, Des 
Moines 

Toohey, Blanche V., 6030 N. Waterbury Rd., 
Des Moines 

Vanderlinden, J. S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 

Vasey, Hamilton G., Supt. of Schools, Inde- 
pendence 

Veith, Hazel A., 225 N. Eighth St., Keokuk 
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(Iowa) 


Oaiers, Marjorie, 325 16th St. N.E., Cedar 

apids 

Watters, William J., Bryant School, Dubuque 

Wederquist, Ralph, 817 E. Williams, Ottumwa 

Weisbrod, Florence E., 2600 Kingman, Des 
Moines 

Whitenack, Ethel, 10714 Grant St., Marshall- 
town 

Whittlesey, Albert, 501 Ellis Ave., Ottumwa 

Wilcox, Leona, 1916 44th St., Des Moines 

Williamson, Estella, Box 27, Fairfield 

Wilson, Merle A., 2111 Des Moines St., Des 
Moines 

Wilson, Merle E., 203 S. Milner, Ottumwa 

Wirsig, Dorothy Ann, 102 E. Third St., Spen- 


cer 
Yates, Mary L., 2204 40th St., Des Moines 
Yeager, W. C., 4820 Fourth Ave., Sioux City 
Zoller, Carlotta, 616 Campbell Ave., Waterloo 


KANSAS 


Anderson, Melonee, 2115 N. Fifth, Kansas City 
Anderson, Myrtle, 212 N. 12th, Salina 
Arnold, A. S., Cimarron 

Barclay, Margaret, Central School, Kansas City 
Barnett, Alice, Franklin School, Kansas City 
Barngrover, L. S., Box 95, Satanta , 
Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School, Kansas City 
Bates, Howard, Cedar Vale 


Bergman, F. V., Manhattan 

Billings, Alma I., 402 S. Elm St., Pittsburg 

Billingsley, Will, Fourth Avenue School, 
Hutchinson 


Blanka, Harley A., 115 N. Madison, Junction 


City 
Boner, Helen A., 1613 Armstrong, Kansas City 
Boughton, Nell F., 718 Union, Emporia ; 
*Bowden, John O., 643 S. Crestway, Wichita 
Bowlby, C. Earl, 628 S. Spruce, Wichita 
Brenner, Robert D., Winchester 
Brotherson, Marie, Whitmore School, Kansas 


ity 
Bucher, Martha, Quindaro School, Kansas City 
Buller, Alvin, Lehigh 
Burk, Clyde, North Side School, Hutchinson 
Burns, Harold L., 404 W. Eighth St., Larned 
Burr, O. O., Sublette 
Carle, Midget, 926 Walnut St., Emporia 
Carroll, Jane M., Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg 
Cangpriahe, Russell, Cleveland School, Coffey- 
ville 
Casebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, Hutchinson 
Cashman, Lola H., 902 N. Sum, Arkansas 


ity 
Chittenden, Elizabeth, Snow School, Kansas 


City 

Clow, Ruth H., 1631 Fairview, Wichita 

Cook, Gayle Eugene, Route 2, Olathe 

Crabtree, Emmett W., 409 Washington Ave., 
Baxter Springs 

Croskey, Vera, Willard School, Kansas City 

Crosno, Ina May, 1007 E. Ninth, Winfield 

Crossfield, Ruth, 709 S. Lincoln, Chanute 

Crump, Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas City 

Crumrine, Edward W., 528 S. Ash, Wichita 

Culp, Warren A., Washington School, Inde- 
pendence 

Darrow, Wesley W., Grandview School, Hutch- 
inson 

Davis, Mapes, Alcott School, Kansas City 

Dent, Harold C., Prairie School, Mission 

De Wald, Eva, Box 453, Russell 

Dirks, J. K., Gardiner School, Wichita 

Douglass, Joyce M., Co. A., 86th Inf. Regt., 
10th Inf. Div., Fort Riley 

Easley, Ola, 840 S. Cedar, Ottawa 

Easter, Bruce C., 812 W. Walnut, Salina 

*Eberhart, Oliver, 205 S. Reformatory St., 
Hutchinson 

Edgerton, Dene R., Hickory Grove School, Mis- 
sion 
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Entz, Aganetha, 448 S. Ninth, Salina 

Erickson, Anna, Hudson School, Kansas City 

— Esther, McKinley School, Kansas 
ity 

Erikson, Etna H., 3821 Sleepy Hollow Dr., 
Wichita 

tEspenlaub, Dorothy, Ingalls School, Kansas 


City 
“Estes, Bonnie, 706 W. Fourth St., Coffeyville 
**Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, Kansas 
it 


Farmer, Freilyn George, Box 573, Mulivane 
Fiedler, Mrs. Helen L., 739 N. Sherman, 
Liberal 
Finley, James M., Lakin Grade School, Lakin 
Fisher, Sybil V., Burton School, Kansas City 
Fletcher, Evelena, Lincoln School, Kansas City 
Foreman, Anna, Second and Athenian, Wichita 
Fultz, Mrs. Rose, 410 N. Olive, Pittsburg 
Gaiser, Marie, Route 2, Leavenworth 
Garton, A. Wesley, Grade School, Tribune 
Giffin, Walter C., 5001 Clark Dr., Kansas City 
—— Mattie M., 429 N. 17th St., Kansas 
ity 
Goble, G. C., Lincoln School, Pittsburg 
Goering, Vern, Syracuse 
Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., Kansas City 
Green, Mrs. Hazel S., Jefferson School, Iola 
Gunzelman, D. Edna, 1005 Chestnut, Em- 
poria 
Hammer, Ralph, 919 W. Central St., El Do- 


rado 
Harbeston, Donald L., Greensburg Grade 
School, Greensburg 
Boy Myra, 417 N. Fourth St., Arkansas 


ity 
Hargadine, C. D., Grade School, Haviland 


Harlin, Gerald T., 1108 N. 11th St., Inde- 
pendence 
—— Wylie V., 2511 W. 50th St., Kansas 
ity 


Harrison, Mabel B., Overland Park 

Hartford, May, 108 E. 14th St., Hutchinson 

Hatfield, Gertrude M., 236 E. Erie, Wichita 

—, Mildred, Whittier School, Kansas 
ity 

tHaws, Nina, 315 N. Lorraine, Wichita 

Hayden, Murle M., Lincoln 

Henry, John M., Washington School, Great 


en 
Hepler, Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, Kansas 


ity 

Higgins, Harold H., 1449 Lieunett Ave., 

Wichita 
Houk, Laura L., Isley School, Wichita 
Howard, Ivy, Morse School, Kansas City 
Hunt, Ira E., 1525 Boswell Ave., Topeka 
Husser, Juanita, 809 Ottawa St., Leavenworth 
Ingels, Harry W., McKinley School, Iola_ 
Irwin, Madaline, Emerson School, Kansas City 
Jacobs, Esther, Prentis School, Kansas City 
Jones, Mrs. Ruth A., 204 W. 13th St., Hutch- 


inson 

Junker, Wilma, Bryant School, Kansas City 

Justice, Mrs. James O., 506 Osage St., Au- 
gusta 

Kaufman, Ernest E., 1313 University Ave., 
Wichita 

Kelly, Beulah, Fairfax School, Kansas City 

Kelsey, Sara S., 139 E. Sixth St., Baxter 
Springs 

Kennedy, Opal Jayne, 735 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 

Kerford, Doris, Grant School, Kansas City 

Kerr, Orville, Morgan School, Hutchinson 

King, Eva A., Box 2946, Wichita 

Kinsey, Gladys, 647 Ann, Kansas City 

Kirby, Mrs. Me Elsie, Central School, Olathe 

Kirkham, Mildred, 936 New York St., Law- 
rence 

La Bunker, Evangeline, 1227 Olive, Leaven- 
worth t 

Lamb, Clara S., Stanley School, Kansas City 
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Legler, Mrs. Sue Todd, 119 Fourth Ave., Leav- 
enworth 

Lewis, Daniel W., 1204 Everett, Kansas City 

Lindbeck, Vinnie, Co. Supt. of Schools, Mc- 
Pherson 

Lindeman, Eileen, 334 S. 12th, Salina 

Lindhorst, Genevieve, Columbian School, Kan- 
sas City 

Loveless, Paul C., Supt. of Schools, Scott City 

Lowe, Harold E., 5635 Woodward, Merriam 

Majors, Clayton L., Box 152, Elkhart 

Marsh, Raymond, 10711 W. 62nd, Shawnee 

Matthews, Georgia R., 305 N. Ninth St., Gar- 
den City 

McConnell, 


Cit 
McCormick, Anna, 628 W. Iron, Salina 
McGuire, Bessie, 1224 Madison St., Galena 
McNaughton, Lola, Parker School, Kansas City 
McNeil, Owen R., 502 N. Vine, Peabody 
= Dorothy, 409 W. Tenth, Coffey- 
ville 
Meeks, Hazel, 822 N. 17th St., Kansas City 
Miller, Sirpora I., Attucks School, Kansas 


City 
Mills, Margaret, 212 N. 12th St., Salina 
Mitchell, Ruth, 205 Weil Pl., Salina 
Modrell, Ruth, Ware School, Kansas City 
Moeller, Myrtle H., Alcott School, Chanute 
Moon, Mrs. Virginia, Edna 
Moore, Floyd V., Washington School, Wichita 
Mosley, Ruth, 615% E. Second St., Beloit 
Nelson, Sarah H., Fiske School, Kansas City 
*Nickel, Jimmie H., Box 536, St. Francis 
Niehaus, Dorothy, Box 87, Bird City 
Norton, Kenneth S., Colby 
Olson, Lillian, 942 Highland, Salina 
Ours, Mrs. Helen E., 101 W. 24th, Hutchin- 
son 
Palmer, Leslie, Box 547, Chase 
Parkes, Mildred D., 1301 Madison St., Galena 
Patton, Dwight, 419 W. Commercial St., Lyons 
Peed, Julia A., 430 E. 12th St., Hutchinson 
Pelzel, Helene, 326 S. Yale, Wichita 
Petit, Susie, La Verne Apts., Salina 
Plath, Ernest C., Supt. of Schools, Madison 
Poort, Milton C., Potwin School, Topeka 
Pope, Floyd E., 3425 Grandview, Wichita 
Post, James P., 502 E. Sixth, Concordia 
Ramsay, Bruce, 1310 Avenue B, Dodge City 
tRankin, Don E., 407 N. Maple. Hutchinson 
Rider, Paul B., Irving School, Wichita 
Roach, Margaret, Massasoit Hall, Atchison 
Rogers, Floyd, Baldwin 
Romeiser, Mrs. Ruben, Timken 
Runk, Mrs. Ferne Reynolds, 701 North B 
St., Arkansas City 
Samson, Josephine, 609 R St., Atchison 
*Sarna, Willard C., 708 Vine, Wamego 
Schmidt, Mrs. Fay G., 2901 S. Clifton, Wich- 


ita 
Schroder, Herbert E., 1417 Legore Lane, Man- 
hattan 
Scott, Lenore H., 1631 Fairview, Wichita 
Seaman, Leona Ruth, 339 Clark St., Augusta 
Seaton, Paul, Antioch School, Merriam 
Shaw, Helen E., 1400 Massachusetts St., 
Lawrence 
Shimmick, Lillian, Field School, Beloit 
tSimmons, Hazel Lee, 1646 Barker, Lawrence 
Singer, Mrs. Mary, Park School, Wichita 
Skudler, Rose, 1227 Western Ave., Topeka 
Smith, Bernice, Box 869, Garden City 
Smith, George B., 103 Fraser, Lawrence 
Smith, Wallace, Turner 
Sparks, Elizabeth A., Hawthorne School, Kan- 
sas City 
Spong, Clarence R., Supt. of Schools, Syracuse 
Starr, Mrs. Vera Lee, 616 E. Fourth St., Cof- 
feyville 
Stateler, L. G., Hutchinson 
Stranathan, James, 573 S. West St., Wichita 
Strimple, Orville E., Shorey School, Topeka 


Mabel, Riverview School, Kansas 


(Kentucky) 


ew Myrville, 1220 N. Fourth, Arkansas 

ity 

Taylor, Christine, 308 E. Lyon, Lyons 

Thompson, Morris J., 111 S. Madison, Hutch- 
inson 

Thornburg, Mrs. Winnie C., 201 S. Chautau- 
qua, Wichita 

Todd, Susan, 2141 Rhode Island, Lawrence 

Vance, Inez, 623 S. Grove St., Wichita 

Vaughn, Iona, 304 W. Lincoln, Wellington 

Walker, Vivian, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 

Waugh, Kenneth W., Piper 

Welch, Ira E., Box 152, Pretty Prairie 

Wellman, Loren, Box 20, Chapman 

Wendland, H. G., Glasco 

Wetlaufer, C. P., Highland Park School, To- 


peka 
Williams, Ermah C., 123 S. Denver, El Do- 


rado 

Williams, Vida M., 507 Spruce St., Coffeyville 

Wilson, Frank E., Sumner School, Topeka 

Woods, L. L., Supt. of Schools, Norton 

Wright, Lucille, 221% N. Second St., Arkan- 
sas City 

Zeigler, Lillian, 226 S. Eighth St., Salina 


KENTUCKY 


Allen, Mrs. Eula, Shelby School, Lexington 

Allphin, Charles, Moyer School, Ft. Thomas 

Blake, Charles W., Fairdale School, Coral 
Ridge 

Bohlinger, na H., Arnold School, Newport 

Borgman, Helen, 2119 Edgehill Rd., Louis- 


ville 

Boyd, J. H., Benham School, Benham 

Bridges, Russell E., Supt. of Schools, Fort 
Thomas 

*Brodie, Mrs. Georgia W., Rt. 5, Russellville 

Brown, O. F., 231 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Brown, Walter T., Supvr., Rt. 2, Box 425, 
Pikeville 

Browning, Mary, Supvr. Kdgn.-Primary Edu- 
cation, 506 W. Hill St., Louisville 

Burdette, Pauline, Lebanon 

Cammack, Owen F., Cassidy School, Lexing- 


ton 

Cole, Mary Isabelle, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 

Cooper, D. T., Guthrie Bldg., Paducah 

Cooper, J. Bryant, Taylor School, Louisville 

——— Mary Lee, 519 Griffith Ave., Owens- 
oro 

Day, Emma Ruth, 201 Highland Ave., Ft. 
Thomas 

Demaree, Ona Belle, 4020 Garland Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Diggs, Leo A., 1909 W. Walnut St., Louisville 

Dossett, Jerline, Clay School, Paducah | 

Doyle, Jean V., 928 N. Limestone St., Lexing- 
ton 

Drewry, Jewel, 3222 Lexington Rd., Louisville 

**Ewan, Mrs. J. V., Kenwick School, Lexing- 


ton 

Ewing, Elizabeth A., Anchorage 

Farmer, James E., Fern Creek 

Farmer, Kenneth, 3930 Grandview Ave., St. 
Matthews 

Finley, Mrs. Bruetta, 725 S. Fifth, Paducah 

Fishback, Mrs. James, 210 Burns Ave., Win- 
chester e 

Franklyn, Mrs. Virginia H., 1305 Cypress St., 
Louisville 

Gabby, Susan, 404 Rose Lane, Lexington 

Gibbs, Minnie, 124 S. Crestmoor, Louisville 

Gotherman, E. E., Davis School, Lexington 

Guess, George T., 567 Longview Dr., Lexing- 
ton 

Gutermuth, Leona Dilger, Rockford Lane, 
Louisville 

Hall, Howard, Lookout 

Harris, Dr. Fred, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
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(Kentucky) 


Hessian, Marshall E., Supt. of Schools, Leitch- 
e 


Houston, G. Brisco, 429 Alves St., Henderson 

a ~s Bonnie C., 506 W. Hill St., Louis- 
ville 

Howard, Lena Mae, Rt. 4, Lexington 

a Mrs. Ercie, Beattyville 

‘elley, Nora S., Bloom School, Louisville 

Kiger, Margaret, Adairville 

King, Samuel E., Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas 

Lashbrook, Frances A., Wilson School, Owens- 


boro 

Lashbrook, Mrs. O. A., 
Owensboro 

Lewis, G. E., London 

Lindsey, Evelyn, Box 217, Drakesboro 

Logan, Lillian, 2024 S. Second St., Louisville 

Marshall, Mrs. Mary S., 109 W. John Fitch, 
Bardstown 

Martin, Ruth, Strother School, Louisville 

— Mary E., 2327 Carolina Ave., Louis- 
ville 

McCray, C. A., Kirksville 

McDowell, Kyle C., Dependent School, Ft. 
Knox 

McKee, Josephine, 1522 
vill 


1600 Breckenridge, 


Edgewood PI1., Louis- 


e 

McLain, Alma, Woodleigh School, Maysville 

= fame James B., Supt. of Schools, Ash- 
an 

Mitchell, Mary, 911 Walnut St., Owensboro 

Newbern, Mignon, 273 E. Maxwell, Lexington 

Norsworthy, E. M., 115 Penmoken Park, Lex- 


ington 
O’Neal, Mrs. Arnetta B., Douglass School, 
Lexington 
Owens, Louis M., Star Route, Perrvville 
Patton, Eula S., Bayless School, Ashland 
Pendleton, Sallie E., Medora School, Valley 
Station 
Perkins, Harry D., Rt. 1, Independence 
Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville 
Racke, Amelia, 532 Highland Ave., Ft. Thomas 
Randle, Mabel L. Coleman, 633 E. Hill St., 
Louisville 
Roberts, Mrs. Bess, 192 Castlewood Dr., Lex- 
ington 
Schmitko, Aileen, 300 E. Chestnut, Louisville 
Scott, Aileen, 2201 Fairway Dr., Owensboro 
Seekamp, Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave., Louisville 
Seward, Georgiana, Tenth Street School, New- 


port 

— Ambrose, 1731 Edenside Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Sister Alphonsa Marie, 4432 W. Broadway, 
Louisville . 

—_— Mrs. Evelyn G., 314 Pearl St., Louis- 
ville 

Smith, George L., Rt. 1, Box 683, Valley Sta- 


tion 

Smith, Lucile Deboe, 2116 Eastern Pkwy., 
Louisville 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Washing- 
ton School, Lexington 

Soper, Mrs. Oma Smith, 361 Transylvania 
Park, Lexington 

Sparks, Paul E., 1230 Larchmont Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Sparrow, Mrs. Mary Lee, Eminence 

Stallings, Frank H., 157 Wiltshire Ave., 
Louisville 

Stevenson, Anne B., 1006 Walnut St.; Hop- 
kinsville 

Strother, J. Park, 16 E. 18th St., Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue 
School, Danville 

ee, Bertha, 1483 St. James Ct., Louis- 
- ville 

Tucker, Mrs. Audra J., 222 Lake St. Ext., 
Fulton 

Turner, Robert, Buechel 
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Wagest, Helen M., 1002 Everett Ave., Louis- 

ville 

Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Wellington, Mrs. Sara Belle, 130 W. Ormsby, 
Louisville : 

babe Catherine D., 1925 Duker Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Williams, David L., Box 102, West Point 

Withrow, Ada B., 446 Chestnut St., Lexing. 
ton 


LOUISIANA 


Abadie, Lauraine M., 5870 Vicksburg St., New 
Orleans 

Aiken, E. S., School Board Office. Alexandria 

Allain, Daniel A., Jr., 5909 St. Claude Ave., 
New Orleans 

Anderson, Laura, 5625 Loyola Ave., New 
Orleans 

Arnaud, A. W., Hoffman School, New Orleans 

Arnold, Dovie, 1505 Summers St., Shreveport 

Bailey, O. K., Sterlington 

*Bains, Mary, 440 McCormick, Shreveport 

Banks, Myrtle R., 1930 Jackson Ave., New 
Orleans 

Barbier, Clifford J., Pierre Part School, Pain- 
courtville 

Barthe, Sam, Jr., Barthe School, New Orleans 

Bayles, Buron Rwy Transylvania 

*Bayne, I. D., Box 486, Sulphur 

Beale, Helen, Pentagon Apts., Baton Rouge 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Or- 
leans 

Boggs, G. E., Central School, Monroe 

Borcherding, William, 1331 Shirley Dr., New 
Orleans 

Bossier, Antonia M., 1661 N. Norman St, 
New Orleans 

Boyd, Mrs. A. F., 
Baton Rouge 

Brock, G. H., Slidell 

Brown, E. G., Box 262, Rayville 

+Brummerhof, Edna G., 5850 Vicksburg St., 
New Orleans 

Bryson, Ruth, a Jacobs, Shreveport 

Buatt, B. = 10 E. Tenth St., Crowley 

Buisson, James A., Jr., 1443 N. Broad St., 
New Orleans 

Cathcart, J. L., Box 748, Minden 

Causey, J. P., Oak Ridge 

Charitat, Mrs. Louise, Barthe School, New 
Orleans 

Clark, Mrs. W. D., 1301 Parnell St., West 
Monroe 

Cochran, Kenneth B., 3824 Addison Ave., 
Shreveport 

Coken, May, Barkdull Gaulk School, Monroe 

Collete, Mabel, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 

Cook, "Mrs. Aimee &C., 201 Mitchell Lane, West 
Monroe 

Cook, H. Clyde, Sr., Rt. 3, Box 399, Monroe 

Council, Sallie, 1932 Touro St., New Orleans 

Cozean, Charles E., 4425 Finley Dr., Shreve- 


Culbertson, John M., Archibald 

nos, I. T., Thibodaux 

Darden, Mrs. C. P., 4426 W. Lake Shore Dr., 
Baton Rouge 

+ Dixon, Tacunee E., 2624 Verbena St., New 
Orleans 

Dixon, Mrs. Susie L., Box 404, Tallulah 

+**Doerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New Or- 
leans 

Dolphin, Mary, 6330 Loyola Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Dumestre, Helen B., 1408 Camp St., New 
Orleans 

*Dupont, Avis J., agent School, Bodoc 

Durand, L. A., Euni 

Edwards, Mrs. Alice, Jewella School, Shreve- 


port 
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Eisely, Mrs. A. M., Box 949, Tallulah 

Elliott, Adelaide F., 4105 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans 

Ewing, Mrs. T. S. New Iberia 

+Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4120 S. Liberty 
St., New Orleans 

Fernon, Hermia, 4220 Franklin Ave., New 
Orleans 

Ferran, Rose, 3539 Napoleon Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Foil, H. E., Franklinton 

Foley, Catherine, Samstown School, White 
Castle 

Foster, Isaac, 3706 Danneel St., New Orleans 

Fougerat, Hazel M., 960 Wilson Dr., New 
Orleans 

Gates, Nina, 176 Duperier Ave., New Iberia 

Gaudet, Paul J., Racelan 

Gewin, Eva J., Rt. 3, Box 221, West Monroe 

Giardina, Marie, Ames School, Marrero 

Glover, Mrs. Edna Karr, 2843 Laurel St., New 
Orleans 

Grehan, Carrie M., 3512 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 

Haile, John L., Box 70, Hodge 

Hamilton, Miss E. B., 2011 Bienville Ave., 
New Orleans 

Harney, Edgar P., Lafon School, New Orleans 

Harrington, Ida, Box 294, Lake Charles 

—~ Helen W., 1403 Webster St., New Or- 
leans 

Hendrick, Mrs. Lloyd L., 701 Giddens Lane 

Idg., Shreveport 

Hinkie, W. H., Rt. 3, Bastrop 

tHinrichs, Amy H., 8238 Sycamore St., New 
Orleans 

Hughen, Mrs. Ruth Lee, 322 Albany St., 
Shreveport 

Kalin, E. S., Newman School, New Orleans 

Kessler, Clifton P., 3617 General Pershing 
St., New Orleans 

Kevlin, Zita, 1202 N. Dupre St., New Orleans 

King, James L., Caddo Heights School, Shreve- 


port 

Kluchin, Joseph S., Sr., 2618 N. Roman St., 
New Orleans 

Koschman, E. G., 5413 N. Peters St., New 
Orleans 

Laborde, Ben F., Box 427, Marksville 

Landis, Marguerite, Box 669, Winnsboro 

Lanier, Jack F., Roseland 

Landry, J. P., Box 224, Erath 

Landry, Thomas R., 1614 N. 24th St., Baton 
Rouge 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328, Raceland 

Lee, Mrs. Louise L., 915 Delmar St., Shreve- 
port 

Longe, George, 1625 Milton St., New Orleans 

Lynn, Louis A., 216 Pine St., Sulphur 

MacMurdo, Charles J., Lakeview School, New 
Orleans 

Marionneaux, P. E., Rosedale 

Markey, Ruth, 6038 Canal Blvd., New Or- 


leans 

Marshall, Donald, 703 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans 

Martin, A. D., Jr., Gibson 

Mascara, Ruth, 4722 Venus St., New Orleans 

McLehany, Miss Willie Belle, 55714 Mer- 
rick, Shreveport 

McPeake, Dorothy, Shaw School, New Orleans 

woe, Elise, McDonogh School 28, New Or- 
leans 

Mims, John J., Marion School, Lake Charles 

senie, John F., 2009 Palmyra St., New Or- 
eans 

Moore, Loretta, 2038 General Taylor St., New 
tleans 

Mouton, Dalton V., 227 Vermillion Blvd., 
Lafayette 

Owens, Cecil W., 2345 Claiborne Ave., Shreve- 


port 
Owens, Loyed E. R., Box 241, Clayton 


(Louisiana ) 


Palermo, Angeline M., 1619 Leonidas St., New 
Orleans 

Payau, Blanche, 607 Coffin Ave., New Orleans 

Pellegrin, Leon J., 505 Wright St., Houma 

Pellegrin, Lionel O., Box 5502 Drew Sta., 
Lake Charles 

Peres, Aleda, 2541 N. Claiborne Ave., New 
Orleans 

Perkins, Mrs. J. L., Box 870, Baton Rouge 

*Persac, Mrs. Linnie B., 2506 Hundred Oaks 
Ave., Baton Rouge 

Pfeiffer, Henrietta O., 5640 Dauphine, New 
Orleans 

Posey, Katye Lee, Barret School, Shreveport 

Pridgeon, James M., South Side School, Bas- 
trop 

Pullim, Mrs. Annie C., 1209 Norma Ave., 
Shreveport 

Rapp, Mrs. M. Z., 2512 Jefferson Hwy., New 
Orleans 

Reese, Margaret Martha, 416 S. Broad St., 
New Orleans 

Rein, Sophronia, 8217 Maple St., New Or- 
leans 

Resweber, L. P., Central School, Bastrop 

Rhodes, Mrs. Anna B., 4617 Loyola Ave., New 
Orleans 

i G. W., 1919 Fern St., New Or- 
eans 

tRoger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rogers, Louis Dalles, Lacache School, Houma 

Rosenberg, Malcolm F., Jr., New Orleans 

Rousséve, Charles B., 1327 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 

Ruffo, Leona B., 4634 Toulouse, New Orleans 

*Rutledge, J. W., Crosley School, West Monroe 

Sarrat, Olga M., 600 N. Bernadotte St., New 
Orleans 

Scarlett, Leila, Box 809, Lake Charles 

Schwertz, Joseph, 4621 Canal St., New Or- 
leans 

Short, Alice, Atkins School, Shreveport 

Simmons, L. R., Box 862, Springhill 

Sister Louise Aimee, 2537 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 

Sister Anne, St. Stephen School, New Orleans 

Sister M. Isidorine, 2215 Second St., New 
Orleans 

Sister John Roberta, 954 Margaret Pl, Shreve- 


port 

Snelling, Vera, 114 Preston Ave., Shreveport 

Spears, Mack J., 1951 Law St., New Orleans 

Spier, Ruth, 502 S. Washington, Bastrop 

Strauven, Marion H., 8020 Spruce St., New 
Orleans 

Suberbeille, Mrs. Anna V., 2013 General 
Meyer Ave., New Orleans 

¢Sullivan, Violet M., 1105 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans 

Tatum, Carl D., 384214 Beverly Pl., Shreve- 


port 

— O. C. W., Ricard School, New Or- 
eans 

Thomas, Mrs. Emily D., 1929 Fern St., New 
Orleans 

Thornton, V. C., 3718 D’Hemencourt St., New 
Orleans 

Toups, Marie E., Box 336, Lockport 

Verret, Jesse J., La Grange School, Lake 
Charles ; 

Vickner, Adele, Live Oak School, New Orleans 

Villarubia, Nelda, 445 Fairway Dr., New Or- 


leans 
Walker, Ethel L., 6048 Perrier St., New Or- 
leans 
Walter, Lillian, 1200 Jefferson St., Gretna 
Walton, Joe G, 409 W. 70th St., Shreveport 
Watson, Genie, 457 Laurel St., Baton Rouge 
Webb, Bertha, Box 5573 Drew Sta., Lake 
Charles 
White, J. Arthur, 4217 Orleans Ave., New 
Orleans 
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(Louisiana ) 


Will, Alma V., 2318 Dublin St., New Orleans 

*Williams, Annie C., 1633 St. Bernard Ave., 
New Orleans 

Williams, W. W., Box 805, Minden 

Williamson, L., Elizabeth 

Wilson, Mary C., Box 67, Ruston 

Woodard, C. T., Phillips School, Ruston 

Young, Lawrence Albert, 927 Valence St., 
New Orleans 


MAINE 


Barton, Mrs. Elizabeth, 136 Haskell St., West- 
brook 

Belleau, Eglantine, Garcelon School, Lewiston 

*Bracy, Alfred, 16 Stimson St., Kittery 

Ciaravino, Casper, South School, Owl’s Head 

Clancey, Marguerite H., 119 Franklin, Rum- 


for 
Clark, Mrs. Jean, 34 North St., Saco 
Cobb, Mrs. Beatrice, Gray 
*Cole, M. H., Lunt School, Portland 
Conary, Arthur L., Harrison 
Coy, Marion C., Pleasant St., Dexter 
*Crockett, Keith, 37 Denny Rd., Bath 
Daviau, Juliette A., 7 Western Ct., Waterville 
Davis, Denis Anthony, 68 Webster St., Lewis- 


ton 
Day, Arnold, Monticello 
Dwelley, Mrs. Carolyn, Robbinston 
Dyer, Helena, Marion School, South Portland 
*Edminster, Mrs. W. H., 6 Fair St., Norway 
Emmons, Sara C., 64 Spring St., Saco 
— E. Geraldine, Bonython School, 
aco 
Ferguson, Priscilla, 9 Deering St., Portland 
Franklin, Margaret B., Box 402, Ellsworth 
Gardner, Lawrence, Fort Fairfield 
*Gillespie, Mrs. Hazel C., 36 Highland Ave., 
Gardiner 
Gordon, Asa A., Box 257, Dixfield 
Gray, Della, 70 Main St., Belfast 
*Griffith, Clare E., 229 York St., Rumford 
Hall, Florence C., Andover 
Halla, Frederick A., 218 Ocean Ave., Portland 
*Hatch, Mildred B., Rt. 3, Caribou 
Heilsberg, Carl E., Blue Hill 
Hincks, Edward W., Supt. of Schools, Calais 
Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 
Holmes, Helena E., 24 Howard St., Lewiston 
Hooper, Donald M., York Village 
Howard, Grace L., 30 High St., Winthrop 
Jorgensen, Eugene C., Box 449, York Village 
Lancaster, Madeline, Normal Avenue School, 
Presque Isle 
Leavitt, Susie, Rt. 2, Union 
Leland, Nelson C., Forest Street School, West- 


TOO! 
*Lewis, Mrs. Audrey S., 39 School St., Dexter 
*Look, Guy L., Lubec 
Lunt, Robert B., Supt. of Schools, Scarborough 
——— Olive G., 22 Prospect St., Water- 

ville 
Mahan, Joseph F., 384 Sabattus St., Lewiston 
Malkson, Nora, Wells 
McIntire, Ralph A., Box 163, Topsham 
*McKay, Ernestine E., Box 772, Presque Isle 
McLean, Leland H., Spring St., Newport 
— F. Gilbert, 245 Broadway, South Port- 
an 
*Morin, Joseph W., Livermore Falls 
*Morris, Clara F., Limestone 
Murphy, Florence, Rt. 1, Rumford 
Peasley, Mrs. Stella L., Box 158, Monmouth 
*Pitts, Ruth A., Naples 


**Purdy, Mrs. Edna S., 60 Chestnut St., 


Gardiner 

Sawyer, Ethel, Sangerville 

Scarci, Mrs. Mildred, Livermore Falls 

Scott, Mrs. C. Wilson, 113 College Ave., 
Waterville 

—_ Dora L.,; Roosevelt School, South Port- 
lan 
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*Smith, Ola M., Guilford 
Sylvester, Elizabeth, River Rd., Saco 


MARYLAND 


Alderton, Mrs. Loretta P., 8712 Colesville Rd., 
Silver Spring 

— Mrs. Alice M., Elementary School, Dub. 
in 

Amos, Marie H., Street 

Andrick, J. Paul, Shallmar 

*Anglin, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, 
Riverdale 

Bahlman, Mrs. Ruth G., 306 Seward Ave., 
Baltimore 

Bailey, Reginald, 33 Coffman Ave., Hagerstown 

Baird, Mabel E., 158 E. Colony Rd., Silver 
Spring 

Ballard, Grady L., Germantown School, An- 
napolis 

Bamford, Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, 507 S. Chapel 
Gate Lane, Baltimore 

Barlow, Joseph T., 1710 Kennoway Rd., Tow- 


son 

Beall, Ella S., 424 Westgate Rd., Baltimore 

Beall, Irl H., Gray Manor School, Dundalk 

Beer, Carl R., 1203 Virginia Ave., Hagerstown 

Bennett, Mrs. Leo G., Elementary School, 
Bowie 

Biggs, G. Marie, Box 42, Jessup 

Bingham, Dorothy E., Weverton 

Blacklock, Josiah A., 7201 Sparrows Point Rd., 
Baltimore 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumberland 

Bond, Mrs. Margaret E., 3704 The Alameda, 
Baltimore 

Boone, Mrs. Athol B., School 1, Crisfield 

tBosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., 
Baltimore 

Bourke, Jessie S., 106 Homewood Rd., East 
Linthicum Heights 

Bowers, Anne R., 1900 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more 

Bracken, Mrs. Anna E., Suitland School, Suit- 


land 

Bracy, Earle, 218 Carroll, Cumberland 

Brain, Earl F., Beall School, Frostburg 

Brandenburg, Emily Vane, Halethorpe School, 
Baltimore 

Brewington, Irma, Glen Haven School, Silver 
Spring 

Briscoe, Hammond J., School 123, Baltimore 

Brooks, Randolph L., Box 57, Bellevue 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, Baltimore 

Brown, Mrs. Mildred L., 503 S. Hammonds 
Ferry Rd., Linthicum Heights 

Browne, Annilea H., 138 Fairground Ave., 
Hagerstown 

Bundy, Mrs. Vivian H., 1910 Madison Ave., 
Baltimore 

Burch, Miriam R., School 212, Baltimore 

Burdette, Eunice E., 5405 38th Ave., Hyatts- 


ville : 
Byer, Henry L., 3018 Liberty Pkwy., Balti- 
more 
Cantwell, Hammond D., Carroll Manor School, 
Baldwin i 
Carroll, James G., 4415 Linden Ave., Balti- 


more 

+Caudill, Miss Thomas Imogene, 111 Wood St., 
Frostburg 

Christopher, Frances M., 2401 Garrison Blvd., 
Baltimore 

Chotiner, Allan I., Lisbon 

*Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Cole, B. Melvin, Loch Raven School, Towson 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, 804 Kentucky 
Ave., Cumberland 

Cook, Nellie E., 4625 Rosedale Ave., Bethesda 

Copes, B. Ella, Forest Grove School, Silver 
Spring 

Cox, Myrtle G., Huntington ; 

Crockett, Clara M., School 32, Baltimore 
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Crowner, Ava R., 1650 Ruxton Ave., Balti- 


more 
Culver, Elizabeth A., Quantico Rd., Salisbury 
Curry, James W., Box 149, Knoxville 
Daugherty, Harold F., University Park School, 
Hyattsville ; 
Davis, Violet, Darlington School, Rocks 
Dawson, Mrs. Leah Watts, McDonogh School, 
McDonogh 
Dawson, Veronica P., Lee School, Glen 
Burnie ; 
Day, Mrs. Helen W., Colesville School, Silver 
Spring j 
Delaney, Agnes V., Walbrook School, Balti- 


more 
Deppenbrock, Audrey R., 3116 Berkshire Rd., 
Baltimore 
Derry, Gladys H., School 101, Baltimore 
Dewling, Helen I., School 34, Baltimore 
Didier, Claudia B., 829 W. University Pkwy., 
Baltimore 
Dixon, Mrs. Gladys W., 1117 Whitelock St., 
Baltimore 
Dobson, W. Edward, 100 Higgins St., Easton 
*Dodd, Ocie E., Elementary School, Indian 
Hea 
Donelson, Raymond, School 220, Baltimore 
Donovan, Rita, Colmar Manor School, Brent- 


wood 

Dowell, Mrs. Margaret, Beach School, Paris 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street School, 
Westernport 

Etchison, Mrs. Katherine S., 705 Market St., 
Pocomoke 

Ewing, Margaret T., 145 N. Linwood Ave., 
Baltimore 

Fatkin, William, Luke School, Luke 

Faulkner, Mrs. Edna, Route 3, Chestertown 

Filer, Grace E., Center St., Frostburg 

Fitzell, L. Morgan, 3022 Willoughby Rd., 
Baltimore 

= Elizabeth, 445 Baltimore Ave., Cumber- 
an 

Foltz, Clarence W., Boonsboro 

Fowble, J. Franklin, Mars Estates School, 
Essex 

Fowler, Mrs. Winifred, 814 Chester Ave. 
Extd., Eastport 

Frank, Mrs. Harry F., 232 Rodgers Forge Rd., 
Baltimore 

Fridinger, Hazel, 842 Mulberry Ave., Hagers- 


town 
Fugitt, Elizabeth S., Center School, Greenbelt 
**Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumber- 


land 

iGains, Helen O’Boyle, Mullikin School, 
Mitchellville 

Garrett, F. Dawes, Parkton 

Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
Baltimore 

Gersuk, Edward A., 4814 Norwood Ave., Balti- 


more 

*Gilds, Franklin S., 7 Westmoreland St., West- 
minster 

Gloster, Florence G., 1522 McCulloh St., Balti- 


_ more 

Goetz, Mrs .Pearl W., 414-Westgate Rd., Balti- 
more 

Gosnell, Mrs. Ruth A., Randallstown 

Gough, Katharine L., Route 2, Laurel 

Goyle, Leah J., 212 N. Fourth St., Crisfield 

Grafton, Edith, Route 1, Bel Air 

Greene, Winifred, 108 Washington St., Cum- 
berland 

Gregory, Henry C., Silver Spring Intermediate 
School, Silver Spring 

Griffiths, Mrs. Ellen A., 4917 Herring Run 
Dr., Baltimore 

Grimes, M. Frances, 31 S. Prospect St., 
Hagerspoint 

Guyton, M. Ruth, 3101 Belair Rd., Baltimore 
amilton, C. Edward, Fort Howard School, 
Fort Howard 


(Maryland) 


Hamilton, Frances, Board of Education, Elli- 
cott City 
Hammond, Alvey G., Parkville School, Balti- 


more 

Harris, Mary A., Fleming School, Baltimore 

Harrison, Edith P., Crumpton 

Harwood, Mrs. Frances B., School 53, Balti- 
more 

Hawkins, Elmer T., Garnett School, Chester- 
town 

Heinz, Kathryn, 611 Parkwyrth Ave., Balti- 
more 

Hemp, Louise P., 4500 34th St., Mt. Rainier 

Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Mrs. Elizabeth J., School 126, 
Baltimore 

Henderson, Mrs. Roberta H., School 111, 
Baltimore 

Henson, C. E., Lincoln High School, Freder- 


ick 

Hepbron, Louise, Kent Co., Bd. of Educ., 
Chestertown 

Herman, M. Rosella, 4000 Chatham Rd., Balti- 
more 

Hermon, Helen, 3717 Reistertown Rd., Balti- 


more 

Hickman, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., 
Hyattsville 

Hill, Hilda A., Rock Hall 

Hipsley, Mary L., Stoneleigh School, Balti- 


more 

Hobbs, Mrs. Pauline V., 1627 N. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Hohing, Richard E., Baden School, Brandy- 


wine 

Hopkins, Gladys T., State Dept. of Education, 
Baltimore 

Hopkins, Mrs. Marguerite E. L., Box 323, 
Annapolis 

Huff, F. Lyman, Freeland 

Hull, William C., Owings Mills 

Hutton, Claire, Sherwood School, Sandy Spring 

Jackson, Mrs. Viola C., Murray School, 
Baltimore 

James, Mrs. Jennie P., Cottage City School, 
Brentwood 

Jenkins, Richard H., 3013 Oak Forest Drive, 
Baltimore 

Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Baltimore 

Johnson, Eldred D., South Playfield St., 
Dundalk 

Johnson, Geneva, Box 147, Marion Station 

Johnson, Mrs. Marion C., 1513 Druid Hill 
Ave., Baltimore / 

Jones, Charles W., 1143 N. Carey St., Balti- 
more 

Jones, Mrs. Jeannette, Box 118, Centerville 

Jones, Martha R., 1514 N. Division St., Salis- 


ury 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., 
Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. Rosena C., Main St., Pittsville 

Kain, Mrs. Agnes H., Elementary School, 
Kensington 

Kaminkow, Hyman B., 5122 Chalgrove Ave., 
Baltimore 

Kay, Mrs. Evelyn P., Elementary School, 
Ikton 

Kelly, Mrs. Mabel S., Jefferson School, Belair 

King, John M., Rolling Terrace School, Takoma 


ar 

King, Olive E., Forestville School, Upper 
Marlboro 

King, Oliveine C., Chesapeake Dr., Havre 
de Grace 

Klein, Mrs. Lillian G., East Rockville School, 
Rockville 

Klinkhammer, George, East Side School, 
Cumberland 

Kneisly, Joan A., Bethesda School, Bethesda 

Knode, Fannie B., Pines-on-Severn, Arnold 

Kolb, Virginia Mildred, Edgewater 
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(Maryland ) 


Korber, Mabel K., School 215, Baltimore 


Kreuzburg, Harvey W., Jr., Sparks School, 
Sparks 


om Mrs. Louisa W., Box 37, Glenn 


= Larsinere, Mary A., Box 474, Ridgely 
Lauder, Agnes, Lonaconing 
—— Helen, 2202 Old Proderkd: Rd., Catons- 
ville 
Levin, Nannette S., School 27, Baltimore 
Long, Hannah E., 5911 Berwyn Rd., Berw 
Long, Mrs. Mary E., Beltsville School, Belts- 
vilie : 
Longridge, Mary M., Barton 
Spring Mrs. Isabelle, 803 Sligo Ave., Silver 
rin 
oo Elizabeth, Landover Hills 
adden, Mrs. Catherine S., Cuba Rd., Cockeys- 
ville 
Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti- 


more 
Manley, John F., 116 Wood St., Frostburg 
Martin, A. Lee, Victory Villa School, Balti- 


more 

* Martin, Katherine M., Hancock School, 
Hancock 

Mauro, Carl, Jacobsville School, Pasadena 

*McCormick, Alice A., Barton 

as a Loretta, 311 Greene St., Cumber- 
an 

McGuigan, Mary J., Sulphur Spring Rd., 
Baltimore 

McGuire, Mrs. Rosalie, School 117, Baltimore 

McKee, Ruth E., Route 1, Williamsport 

McLain, Margaret D., 5516 Mattfeldt Ave., 
Baltimore 

McMahon, H. Elizabeth, Elementary School, 
Mt. Rainier 

Meushaw, Myrtle, 3100 Ferndale Ave., Balti- 


more 

Miller, Mrs. Cottie B., 138 E. Franklin St., 
Hagerstown 

Miller, E. Lucille, 334 Summit Ave., Hagers- 
town 

Miller, Ruby E., Route 2, Hagerstown 

Mitchell, Mary Frances, 9 Sedgwick Lane, 
Rockville 

Monred, Ravenell A., East Silver Spring 
Elementary School, Silver Spring 

Morningstar, Mary A., Clarksburg School, 
Clarksburg 

Morris, Frances B., Route 2, Chestertown 

Morris, Mary V., School 128, Baltimore 

Moss, _—- "Bradley, 146 Prince George 
St., Annapolis 

Myers, E. T., 225 Cedar St., Cambridge 

Neels, Rolena C., 3401 Parklawn Ave., Balti- 


more 

*Neild, Hester A., 12 Church St., Cambridge 

tNewcomb, Laurence C., 5310 Hamilton St., 
Rogers Heights 

Nolan, Mrs. Edna P., 3316 Perry St., Mt. 
Rainier 

Owings, Mrs. Helen B., Owings 

Parker, Mrs. Mildred 8 Leake Park School, 
West Hyattsville 

Parrott, William N., 1312 W. Lanvale St., 
Baltimore 

*Parsons, Vernice E., Stockton 

Payne, Mrs. Anne L., 1730 Payson St., Balti- 
more 

Payne, Enna A., 801 Bridgeview Ave., Balti- 
more 

Peters, Howard B., Elementary School, Jar- 
rettsville 

Peters, Lucien F., Jr., 64A Fenway S., Balti- 
more 

Petty, Mrs. Mary A., 3900 Hamilton St., 
Hyattsville 


Piercy, Weeta, Pinecrest School, Silver Spring 
Poffenberger, Pauline, Rohersville 

Powell. Blanche R., School 156, Baltimore 
*Powell, Mrs. James F., Princess Anne 
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Powell, Nellie R., La Vale 
Price, "Carmen, Cecilton 
Price, Marie, Cecilton 

Proctor, William H., 724 N. Carrollton Ave., 


Baltimore 
Pryde, John M., Clinton 
Quick, Mrs. Alice M., 4820 Chevy Chase 


Dr., Chevy Chase 
Randall, James N., School 135, Baltimore 
Randolph, Madelene O., Box 304, Annapolis 
Rawlings, Grace, Liberty School, Baltimore 
Reese, Sara M., School 92, Baltimore 
—_ Kathryn G., Ager Road School, Hyatts. 
ville 
a George, 801 Memorial Ave., Cumber- 


ee Robert T., Smithsburg 
Riggin, Mrs. Irma ’ Sterling, School 3, Cris- 
fie 


Ringler, Margaret, Little Orleans 

Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Balti- 
more 

Robinson, Alice L., Bd. of Educ., Box 231, 
Rockville 

Rockwood, Mrs. Marion, 610 Sligo Ave., Silver 
Spring 

Roland, Elsie Hill, Flintstone 

Roye, Leon S., Colored Junior-Senior High 
School, Havre de Grace 

Royston, G. Bosley, 421 Woodbine Ave., 
Towson 

Russell, Jeannette, 152 Prince George St, 
Annapolis 

Satterfield, Martha, Gaithersburg 

Schaeffer, Mrs. C. J., 8104 Park Crest Dr., 
Silver Spring 

Schimmel, Goldie, 3304 Oakfield Ave., Balti- 
more 

Schwanebeck, W. Donald, Chapman Rd, 
Kingsville 

Schwarzmann, George A., 149 S. Augusta Ave., 
Baltimore 

Sensenbaugh, Glenn H., Route 1, Hagers- 
town 

Sensenbaugh, James A., 1721C Aberdeen Rd, 
owson j 

Sergeant, Mrs. Louise, 802 N. Stricker St, 
Baltimore 

Shank, Eleanor R., 526 Nottingham Rd., Balti- 


more 

Shelley, Fred, panes School, Lonaconing 

Shenton, Mrs. Mary B., School 22, Baltimore 

Shockley, Bryan L., 1721 Glen Curtis Rd, 
Baltimore 

Shockley, Sears D., Mardela Springs 

Sister Isabelle McSweeny, St. Joseph’s Coll. 
Central House, Emmitsburg 

Slater, H. Elizabeth, Four Corners School, 
Silver Spring 

Sloan, E. mag 907 F St., Sparrows _ Point 

Smith, Mary E. M., Parkway School, Freder- 


ick 
Smith, Thelma B., North End School, Green- 


belt 

Smoot, Mrs. Mildred D., Elementary School, 
Chevy Chase 

Snyder, Mrs. Nora M., Clear Spring 

Sodergren, Mrs. Marguerite R., Route |, 
Hagerstown 

Soper, Jessie G., Clint 

Sowers, Mrs. Mildred, 1605 Sherman Ave., 


Hagerstown 
Mary C., 4328 Clagett Rd. 


Stabler, Mrs. 
Hyattsville 
Stack, Mrs. Margaret S., ge 


Starratt, Mrs. Glendora N., Woodlin School, 
Silver Spring : 

Stevenson, May H., 604 E St., Sparrows 
Point ‘ 

Storm, Elizabeth A., 706 W. North Ave, 
Baltimore 


Stotler, Marguerite King, School 230, Balti- 
more 
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Stouffer, Mrs. Margaret J., 27 North Ave., 
Hagerstown 

Stratmann, Marie H., McKinney Hills School, 
Silver Spring 

Sullivan, Rose H., Calvert Houses School, 
Riverdale 

Sultzer, Mary F., School 235, Baltimore 

Taylor, Naomi Harsh, 135 N. Artizan St., 
Williamsport 

Tear, James E., 1820 Loch Shiel Rd., Towson 

Tennant, Anne W., 313 Greene St., Cumber 
anc 

Thoinas, Catherine, Columbia Street School, 
Cumberland 

Thomas, Mary B., 1307 Division St., Balti- 


more 

Thomas, Mrs. Ruth C., 1721 E. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 

Throckmorton, Edith M., Longview School, 
Gaithersburg 

Tilghman, Helen G., 708 Wyndhurst Ave., 
Baltimore 

Tolker, Mary Ann, 2111 Hildarose Dr., Silver 
Spring 

Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 720 Flower Ave., 
Takoma Park 

Tyson, Mildred E., 1626 Ralworth Rd., Balti- 


more 
Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville 
Walker, Edith V., Montebello School, Balti- 


more 

Ward, Lula D., Ridgely 

Warner, Mrs. Harold E., Cynthia Warner 
School, Takoma Park 

Wells, Laura M., School. 55, Baltimore 

Wenner, E. Virginia, West Brunswick Schiol, 
Brunswick 

White, Margaret Anna, 42 East Ave., Hagers- 
town 

Whyte, George S., School 108, Baltimore 

Wiers, Mary M., 2936 Wyman Pkwy., Balti- 
more 

Wilhelm, Kathryn A., School 232, Baltimore 

Williams, Mrs. Maud L., School 129, Balti- 
more 

Windsor, Susie, Fairmount School, Venton 

Winner, Bernice A., 150 Maple St., Frost- 


burg 
Wirth, Mary Z., 9515 Bexhill Dr., Kensington 
Woolston, William W., Jr., Catonsville School, 
Catonsville 
Wright, Sara E., 313 Greene St., Cumberland 
Wright, Viola W., School 121, Baltimore 
Yealy, Ralph, Westmoreland St., Westminster 
— Bess M., 8708 Colesville Rd., Silver 
pring 
Zeller, Mrs. Grace A., Manor Club, Rockville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Anh. Allan, 993 Washington St., Newton- 
ville 
em Mrs. Edith B., 28 Mylod St., Wal- 


pole 

Allen, Esther M., Borden School, Fall River 

Allen, Etta-Hix, Delano Rd., Marion 

Asher, Marguerite, Tenacre School, Wellesley 

Astley, Edith M., Thompson Street School, 
New Bedford 

Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Province- 
town 

Avery, Ruth, Brooks School, Medford 

acon, Mary E., Kensington Avenue School, 
Springfield 

Beir, Cari M., Jr., Supt. of Schools, Wake- 


e 

Baldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton 

Balfe, John J., Houghton School, Cambridge 
vied) Agnes V., Greene School, New Bed- 
or 


Barry, Mary J., Adams School, Everett 
Bartlett, Marion L., Howard Street School, 
Springfield 


(Massachusetts ) 


Bemis, Fanny M., 86 Florida St., Springfield 

Bettencourt, Cecelia, Taylor School, New 
Bedford 

Beverly, Grace M., Balch School, Norwood 

Billings, Ronald G., 165 Converse St., Long- 
meadow 

Blair, Clarence N., Plain School, Stockbridge 

Blake, Thomas A., 6 Wiley Rd., Belmont 

Blanchard, Roland, Lincoln School, Brookline 

Bond, Edmund H., Phillips School, Water- 
town 

wry Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Green- 

] 


fielc 

—_ Hilda, 223 Hathaway Rd., New Bed- 
orc 

Borges, Rose, 6 Pleasant St., Dighton 

Bourgeois, William L., 95 Mt. Vernon St., 
West Roxbury 

Bowker, Rosa M., 161 High St., Springfield 

Boyd, Christine L., Pierce Street School, 
Greenfield 

Boyer, Laurenda A., 263 Marcy St., South- 
bridge 

Bragg, Robert A., Bass River 

— Theresa N., 303 Newton St., Wal- 
tham 

Brazier, Mildred F., Fernald State School, 
Vaverley 

Brown, Eleanor G., Penniman School, Brain- 
tree 

Buck, Ella N., 12 Hickory Rd., Wellesley 

Burch, R. L., 710 S. Main St., Sharon 

Burns, Mrs. Edna F., Bennett School, Leo- 
minster 

Burrill, Edna E., Center School, Shirley 

Cahill, Margaret E., 175 Ocean St., Lynn 

Caldwell, Ann L., 88 Chestnut St., West 
Newton 

Campbell, Clara E., Mabie School, Revere 

Carvalho, John A., 45 Stamford St., Fall 
River 

Casey, Mary J., Achenbach School, Revere 

Chace, Ruth E., 31 Parker St., New Bedford 

Chase, Preston L., Shirley Street School, 
Winthrop 

Cheney, Mrs. Bessie B., Priest Street School, 
Leominster 

a Sophie J., Alvord School, Chicopee 
alls 

Cloran, Kathryn M., Hood School, Lynn 

Cloues, Paul, 82 Frost Ave., Melrose 

cree Elgie, Michael Driscoll School, Brook- 
ine 

Coffey, Sue, Bartlett School, Pittsfield 

Connor, Helen , Pierce School, Leominster 

Cook, Mabel B., Box 243, Foxboro 

Cook, Raymond F., Emerson School, Newton 
Upper Falls 

Corcoran, — E., Pierce School, Brookline 

Costello, Teresa, Memorial School, Fairview 

Cota, Ardell M., 308 Washington Ave., 
Chelsea 

Coughlin, Donald F., Houghton School, North 
Adams 

Crockwell, Winifred M., 11 Manning St., 
Medford 

Cunliffe, Bessie, Barker School, Methuen 

+Cushing, Lena, 177 State St., Framingham 

Daniels, Laura A., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Melrose 

tDavison, Margaret J., 167A High St., Spring- 


fiel 

Dean, Mary A., Shattuck School, Norwood 

Dexter, William A., Supt. of Schools, East- 
hampton 

Di Nardo, V. James, 39 Bowdoin St., North 
Quincy 

Dingley, Vivian A., 75 Washington St., Bel- 
mont 

Di Venuti, John, Horace Mann School, Everett 

Doherty, Ellen C., Osgood School, Medford 

pe Rebecca L., 7 Chestnut St., Hol- 
yoke 
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(Massachusetts ) 


Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 
Boston 
¢Dority, Ruth E., 570 Centre St., Newton 


Driscoll, Nora T., Chapin School, Willimansett 
Dwyer, Mary R.. 276 Maple St., Fall River 
Eames, Alden S., Harvard School, Harvard 


tEldridge, Raymon W., Lawrence School, 
Brookline 
Fedor, Frederick K., Center School, West- 
hampton 


Filion, George, Phillips School, Salem 

Fisher, Royal O., Supt. of Schools, Barre 

Fitzpatrick, John te 141 Grape St., Chicopee 

Flagg, Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St. Spring- 
e 


Frost, Edna E., Callahan School, Norwood 

¢Frost, Maude D., 15 Pleasant St., Milford 

Fulchino, Albert R., Paul Revere School, 
Revere 

Fuller, Leroy E., Central Elementary School, 
Scituate 

Gatti, Miss Mentana, Ash Street School, 
Worcester 

Gibbs, Daniel W., Jr., Goodale Street School, 


West Boylston 
Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 


Goodnow, rs. 
Greenfield 

Goodspeed, Alice L., 24 Marion St., Dedham 

Graham, Elizabeth, 64 Middlesex Ave., Read- 
ing 

Graham, Rowena M., Dame School, Medford 

Grant, Stephen W., Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton 

Green, Mrs. Winifred, Berkshire 

Griffin, Margaret T., 99 White St., Westfield 

Griswold, Perley H., West Chelmsford 

“dalfpenny, Anne, 298 Elm St. .» Holyoke 

Hamilton, Mrs. Hope W., Pleasant St., Digh- 
ton 

es, Helen, 20 Rowland St., Marble- 
ea 

Hapgood, Charles G., Supt., Story High School, 
Manchester 

Hastings, Elizabeth I., 210 Main St., Fair- 
haven 

Hawthorne, Joseph S., Lowell Rd., Concord 

tHedberg, Agnes H., Winslow School, Norwood 

Hewitt, Mrs. Clarence N., Box 355, Onset 

Hicks, Florence J., 50 Fort Pleasant Ave., 
Longmeadow 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 67 Washington Ave., 
Waltham 

Higgins, Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 

Hobson, Raymond W. J., 935 Eastern Ave., 
Fall River 

Hogan, John J., Rollins School, Lawrence 

Holmes, Daniel L., 482 Washington St., 
Braintree 

Holt, Mary E., 968 Plymouth Ave., Fall River 

Howland, Louise R., 639 Shawmut Ave., 
New Bedford 

Huff, Nevel W., Hill St., Whitinsville 

Hunt, Ann M., 151 Spring St., Winchendon 

tJackson, Robert C., 62 Colony Rad., Lexington 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., "Leominster 

Joma John V., 121 Reservoir Rd., Chestnut 

1 


Johnson, Rebecca M., East Union Street School, 
Springfield 

Keay, Harold E., Lafayette School, Roxbury 
Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 
Kennedy, Winnifred C., 10 Lee St., Worcester 
Lane, Katherine T., 98 Bell St., Chicopee 
Lataille, Raoul O., Box 155, Southbridge 
Lawlor, Edward A., Hood School, Lawrence 
Lewis, Irving C., Box 436, Shelburne Falls 
Linehan, Eleanor ’B., Banks’ School, Waltham 
Littlefield, Madeleine C., Center School, Win- 


throp 
Lockhart, —y | Aes ‘~ Hersey St., Hingham 
Lord, Arthur B Supt. of Schools, Readin 
Luiz, Mary t. 4 Acushnet Ave., New Bed- 


ford 
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Lyman, Esther S., 283A Vinton St., Melrose 
Lynch, Mary T., Danahy School, North Aga. 


wam 
Lytle, Donald F., 345 Harvard St., Brookline 
MacDonald, Minot B., 757 Highland Ave, 
Needham Heights 
Macy, Frances B., 31 Parker St., New Bedford 
Mahoney, John L., 87 Glendale Rd., Quincy 
Mandeville, Kathryn G., Thorndyke Road 
School, Worcester 
tMantyla, Lawrence J., Brackett School, Ar. 


lingt 
¢Matble, Sarah A., 31 Monadnock Rd, 


Worcester 

March, Mildred, 10 Dolphin Rd., Newton 
Center 

Maskell, Eleanor I., 77 Campbell Ave, 


Revere 
= ate Jennie, 184 Summer St., New Bed. 


or 

McAuliffe, Dr. Mary F., Robert Treat Paine 
School, Boston 

McCarthy, Julia L., School St., South Acton 

McCollum, Miss Marion, 48 Beech St., East 
Walpole 

McDonough, Margaret C., Kings Highway 
School, West Springfield 

McFarlin, Thomas H., Weston 

tMcLin, William H., Box 242, Attleboro 

McNeil, Margaret A., 100 Second St., Pitts- 


field 

as oe Lucie A., 9 Washburn Ter., Brook- 
ine 

Minier, Ethel M., 
B d 

— Sea G., 

Morrill, _— C. W., 37 Lawrence St., Wake- 


or “or William D., 117 Greene St., Wollas- 


137 Florence St., New 
146 Veazie St., North 


Mullen, Frank R., Crane School, Pittsfield 
Murray, Frances A., 22 Grove St., Milton 
Murray, Marion M., Rogers School, Rowley 


**Newbury, Robert . Baker School, Chest- 
nut Hill 
Nugent, Mary J., Davis School, West Newton 
Nye, Robert Nathan, 438 Gay St., Westwood 
O’Brien, Francis J., Supt. of Schools, North 
Andover 
O’Connell, Helen A., 41 School St., 
field 
O’Hern, Mary A., 66 Quincy St., North Adams 
Ohrn, I. Marie, 25 Andover St., Worcester 
O’Toole, Austin J., Supt. of Schools, Somerset 
Centre 
Packard, Alice L., 24 Walnut St., 
+ Patt, Hermann George, Granville 
Pickard, Bernice J., 241 Pipmeuth St., Hol- 


rook 

Pierce, Donald D., Adams Square School, 
Worcester 

ree Frederick W., Supt. of Schools, Green- 
e 


Spring- 


Sharon 


Priestley, Eleanor M., Box 11, Sagamore 

Ramsdell, Alice E., 94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Springfield 

ae Joseph H., 454 Walnut St., 
ville 

Reid, Gertrude L., 50 Randall Ave., East 
Weymouth 

Remon, Ruth E., 13 Juniper Ave., Salem 

Rich, Leonor M., 47 Jasper St., Saugus 

a me Bertha, 199 Belmont Ave., Spring: 
e 

Richardson, Margaret, Tucker School, Milton 

Riese, Helen M., 126 W. Wyoming Ave. 
Melrose 

Riley, Ellen F., 237 Elm St., Amesbury 

Ritchie, Mary E., John Hannigan School, 
New Bedford 

Rogers, Delia H., 


Newton- 


17 Washington St., Malden 
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Roode, Mabel E., 167 Pleasant St., South 
Weymouth 

Ross, E. Gertrude, 32 Arcade Ave., Rt. 2, 
Rehoboth 

Ross, Florence M., 24 Abbott St., Beverly 

Roy, Esther M., Myrtle Street School, Indian 


ville 
Sauer, Edith, Lincoln School, Springfield 
+Seavey, Morton R., Bulkeley School, Concord 
Serviss, Trevor K., D. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sharkey, A. Gertrude, 54 South St., Medford 
Shea, Catherine C., Box 51, Swansea 
Shea, Margaret Anne, Dillon Training School, 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg 
Shea, Margaret E., 60 Freedom St., Fall River 
Shea, Mary Ellen V., 86 Dorchester St., 
Worcester 
Sheehan, Marguerite R., 962 Carew, Spring- 
Id 


fie 

Simonds, Arthur D., Butler School, Belmont 

Simpson, Beatrice A., Hull 
Smith, Doris E., 73 Crystal 
Winthrop 

Smith, K. Helen, Winthrop School, Taunton 

Smith, Olive, 52 Mountainview St., Springfield 

Snow, Esther, Cutler School, Holliston 

Souder, Dr. Rexford, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Brookline 

Sprague, Helen M., Kingman School, Brockton 

Stevens, Marion A., Lincoln School, Medford 

Stewart, Dorothy H., 280 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 

Striley, Amy M., 133 Newbury St., Danvers 

Stone, Edith, 502 Main St., Waltham 

Strong, William J., School Street School, West 
Broadfield 

Sullivan, Edith L., Whitman School, Brockton 

Sullivan, Marguerite G., Hyde School, Boston 

Sweeney, Agnes G., 100 Otis St., Medford 

Talbot, Mary, Franklin School, Everett 

Thacher, Hilda J., Stanley School, Swamp- 
scott 

Tolman, Ellen D., 101 Millbury St., Auburn 

Trainor, Adelaide C., Pine St., Fall River 

Tripp, Mary H., Ashley School, New Bedford 

Truesdell, Mrs. Ralph, Charlton Depot 

Upton, Winifred P., Ryal Side School, Beverly 

Wainwright, Lottie W., 533 Broadway, Fail 


River 

Wales, Mrs. Alfreda R., 12 Crescent St., 
Natick 

Ward, Frances W., Hastings School, Framing- 


am 

Warren, J. Wendell, 95 Craiwell Ave., West 
Springfield 

West, Cora M., Main St., Orleans 

West, William F., Jr., Sudbury 

Wetherbee, Viola A., 42 Wilkins St., Hudson 

Wilbur, Mrs. Ruth B., Rogers School, Fair- 
haven 

Wingate, Louise, 186 Prichard St., Fitchburg 

Woodbury, Mrs. Helen R., Green Rd., Bolton 

Wray, Mabel Elizabeth, Sever Street School, 
Worcester 

Wyman, Jane M., 132 Woodland Rd., Auburn- 
ale 


Yates, Agnes L., Clark Street School, New 
edford 

fYoung, William F., Jr., 76 Moffat Rd., 
Waban 


Cove Ave., 
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Aamodt, Geneva P., Froebel School, Muskegon 

Adams, Olive M., Prospect School, Ypsilanti 

Abrens, Mrs. Leona Z., Nelson School, Mus- 
egon 

Alexander, Roy J., Northrup School, River 


ouge 
Allmendinger, Walter H., 215 Hawthorne, 
Royal Oak 
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Amen, Ruth M., 203 Cass St., Monroe 

Andersen, Agnes S., 729 North Ave., Battle 
Creek 

Anderson, Evelyn, Main Street School, Lansing 

Anderson, Jennie, 801 Thomson St., Flint 

Anderson, M. P., Supt., 2325 Catalpa Dr., 
Berkley 

Ayres, Frank M., Supt. of Schools, Dundee 

Avery, Eula V., 1123 Michigan Ave., Ann 
Arbor 

Baird, James, 355 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Baldwin, Donald, Supt. of Schools, Rochester 

Barber, Grant W., Quarton School, Birming- 

m 


a 

Baylor, Ernest A., Lincoln School, Inkster 

Becker, Bernice W., Law School, Detroit 

Beckman, Edith A., 5393 Linsdale, Detroit 

Bennett, H. K., Asst. Supt., 5757 Neckel Ave., 
Dearborn . 

Benson, Margaret V., 222 E. First St., Flint 

Bigelow, Blanche, Willow School, Lansing 

Birkam, George A., 4875 Greenway Ave., 
Detroit 

tBlackman, Ruth M., United Oaks School, 
Hazel Park 

Blair, Mary Brown, 237 California Ave., 
Highland Park 

Blakeslee, Avis M., Wanda School, Ferndale 

Blanchette, J. S., 3411 Walnut St., Inkster 

Bohannen, Ethel, 5051 Linsdale, Detroit 

Bolton, Frederick R., Richard School, Detroit 

Bott, L. Helen, 12027 Pinehurst, Detroit 

Bovee, C. D., 118 Oaklawn, Battle Creek 

Bowen, Harold C., 5536 St. Antoine, Detroit 

Bradley, Agnes 23490 Kensington Rd., Taylor 
Center 

Bradley, Mrs. 
School, Flint 

Brewer, Beulah Cain, 5310 24th St., Detroit 

Briggs, Ella H., 4354 Fullerton, Detroit 

+Browe, Dr. Herman, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 

Browe, Walter A., 9206 Avis, Detroit 

Brown, Edna B., 101 May St., Cadillac 

Bryant, Mrs. Cordelia J., Annex School, Ink- 
ster 

Buckley, Dorothy, 1419 S. University Ave., 
Ann Arbor 

Burt, Howard T., Ortonville 

Bushaw, S. Norene, 1404 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron 

Butterfield, Gertrude, 800 22nd St., Bay City 

Buxton, Elaine, 1547 Burlingame, Detroit 

Callahan, Eleanor M., 2670 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 

Carter, Marian R., 1257 Dorothea Rd., Berkley 

—— Floyd D., 1309 Decker St., Walled 


Lake 
Chubb, Malcolm, 130 Tillson St., Romeo 
Clark, Belle C., 1303 Pine St., Port Huron 
Clark, Mrs. Grace Y., Tyler School, Port 
Huron 
ar = Lee O., Martin Road School, Férn- 


ale 
Clark, Veryl, 127 Portage Ave., Three Rivers 
tClow, Jennie M., 4404 Columbus Ave., De- 


troit 
Collier, Calhoun C., 1605 Howard, Niles 
Correll, Lucille, Verlinden Avenue School, 


Lansing 
Marion, 1101 Birk Ave., Ann 


Cranmore, 
Arbor . 

Crawford, Violet M., 176 S. Paddock St., 
Pontiac 

Cross, Sherman T., 4058 Clements, Detroit 

Culbert, Thomas, 19 Mechanic St., Oxford 

Daly, Marie, 112 Market, Mt. Clemens 

Davidson, Lillian H., 1425 Joslyn Rd., Pontiac 

a oo William G., Garfield School, Wyan- 
otte 

Deiss, Agnes L., 2272 St. Clair, Detroit 

De Manigold, Mary L. G., 1031 Wayburn Ave., 
Detroit 

Dempster, Jean, 910 Seward, Detroit 


Fanny S., Kearsley Street 
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Derose, Paul M., Walled Lake 

Diefenbaker, John, College St., Holly 

Doerr, Georgia, Cedar Street School, Lansing 

Donlin, Mrs. Verna Q., 10410 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 

Doolittie, Lynn, Holt Midway School, Holt 

Dowd, Eleanor M., 1356 Jefferson, Grand 
Rapids 

Doyen, Gertrude, Madison-Lenox Hotel, De- 
troit 

Dressel, Harold, Dunn School, River Rouge 

Drouillard, Martha A., 19801 Prevost, Detroit 

Dryer, R. Eldredge, 618 E. Gaylord St., Mt. 
Pleasant 

Duvall, Leo E., 22571 Beech St., Dearborn 

Edgar, Gladys L., 310 Stockdale St., Flint 

Eggebrecht, Marian R., 119 W. Dakota, De- 
troit 

Ekstrom, Lena C., 108 Theoda Ct., Buchanan 

Elliott, Myrtle A., Washington School, Sault 
Ste. Marie 

Emlaw, Rita M., 3100 Westwood, Dearborn 

Erickson, Rutger F., 102 Michigan Ave., 
Ironwood 

Ernatt, Edward, Hicks School, Inkster 

Ernst, Jean, 14005 Woodmont Rd., Detroit 

Esalhorst, Ruby J., 381 Britain Ave., Benton 
Harbor 

Estabrook, Eudora P., 511 Ethel Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids 

Feaheny, Adele L., Poe School, Detroit 

Fine, Huldah, Hampton School, Detroit 

Fish, Maude, 712 Baldwin St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 

Fisher, J. Sherrick, 155 Ridgeway, Benton 


arbor 

Ford, Florence R., 409 Lafayette Ave., S.E., 
Grand Rapids 

Fox, Robert S., Univ. Elem. School, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Frase, H. Weldon, 3318 Division Ave. S., 
Grand Rapids 

Frazier, Randall S., Douglass School, Inkster 

Freimuth, Mrs. Josephine, 7731 Sylvester, 
Detroit 

Fyalkowski, Harriet, 522 Columbus Ave., Ben- 
ton Harbor 

Gatewood, Marion K., 3244 Charles St., Tren- 
ton 

Gaul, Margaret, 10461 Greensboro, Detroit 

Gilday, Jane A., 900 Whitmore Rd., Detroit 

Giles, Melvia G., 315 Harvard St., Alma 

Glaess, A. J., Trinity Lutheran School, St. 
Joseph 

Gleason, Roseann, 13182 Pinehurst, Detroit 

Gonne, Edythe M., 2920 E. Palmer, Detroit 

Goodell, Benjamin E., Miller School, Ecorse 

Goodman, Violette C., 192 Glendale Ave., 
Detroit 

Gorr, Mary, 2161 Iroquois, Flint 

Green, Esther L., 107 Hollis St., Jackson City 

Griffith, Margaret, 247 N. Van Buren St., 


Bay City 
Grishow, Ethel, Prairieview School, Battle 
ree 


Groves, Carolyn, 109 W. Tyrell, St. Louis 

Guilford, Mrs. Helen, Route 4, Owosso 

Guilloz, Mabelle E., 3240 Boston Blvd. W., 
Detroit 

Hale, Martha, Republic School, Alma 

Haley, Nelle, 620 S. Jefferson, Saginaw 

Hall, Isabell, 288 Josephine, Detroit 

Harper, Edith, Whittier School, Bay Cit 

Harrington, Katherine E., 1518 Golden Ave., 

nn Arbor 
Harris, Mary Coats, 2052 W. Warren Ave., 


Detroit 
Harris, Zita A., 8710 Radford, Detroit 
Hartley, F. W., 3317 Thompson Ave., Mus- 
kegon 
tHartung, Urban, Wingert School, Detroit 
Hawes, Carolyn, 112 E. 22nd St., Holland 
Hayes, Ethel, 509 Welch Blvd,, Flint 
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Heavenridge, Glen G., Box 836, Garden City 

Hedrick, Ethel, 811 E. Huron St., Ann Arbor 

Henchey, Leona A., 4045 29th St., Detroit 

Hering, Ferris E., 1213 W. Hackley, Muskegon 

Heth, Cynthia H., 758 Eastern Ave., N 
Grand Rapids 

Hetzman, W. L., 17405 Valada, Wyandotte 

Hicks, Vernon, 1906 Fleetwood Dr., Grosse 

me ag V., High School Bld 
iney, G. V., Hig choo! Idg., Negaune 

Hobart, Herbert L., Maire School, =. 
Pointe 

Hoffmann, Florence, 847 E. Michigan St., 
Battle Creek 

Holecheck, Golda, 320 Bagley St., Pontiac 

Holland, Mary N., 2585 Grove, Detroit 

Holmes, Elizabeth, Martin Road Area School, 
Hazel Park 

Honeysette, Bethel, 429 Pearl St., Kalamazoo 

Hope, Dorothy G., 4911 Linsdale, Detroit 

Horton, Marian, United Oaks Area School, 
Hazel Park 

tHotchkiss, Lyle E., Salina Junior High School, 
Dearborn 

Howard, Ervin, 5757 Neckel Ave., Dearborn 

Howell, Catherine, 4490 Kensington, Detroit 

Hughes, Wilson B., 273 Pohk, River Rouge 

tHusselman, H. Heyns, 427 S. Park St, 
Kalamazoo 

Inks, Helen, 9645 Shoemaker, Detroit 

Ireland, Dr. D. B., Supt. of Schools, Birming- 


ham 

fon Elsie E., 352 Bradley St., Flint 
ennings, Elsie J., 848 Pingree, Detroit 

Johnson, O. A., Carver School, Ferndale 

jones Mrs. Carmen, Houghton Lake 

ones, Robert W., Washington School, Wyan- 
dotte 

Kafer, Louise, Community School, Dundee 

Kane, Ruth F., 650 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Kellogg, Erma B., 13291 S. Norfolk, Detroit 

Kemp, Maude E., Noble School, Detroit 

Kempf, Maude, 561 Montcalm, Pontiac 

Kennedy, F. E., School 3, Ecorse 

Kilander, Mrs. Pansy, 14149 Coyle, Detroit 

Kirkpatrick, Vena B., 326 E. Flint St., Lake 
Orion 

Kison, Mrs. Gladys, Nims School, Muskegon 

Knapp, Margaret I., 1515 E. Mt. Hope Ave., 
Lansing 

TKnighton, Edward J., 9047 Beverly Ct., De- 
troit 

Kuhn, Florence E., 5963 Cadillac, Detroit 

Kull, Charlotte A., 3420 Cass, Detroit | 

LaFontaine, Irene, 706 Hazelwood, Detroit 

§tLaing, Earl R., Linden 

La Mantia, Jo Kathryn, Marquette School, 
Muskegon 

Larsen, Mildred, 16744 Patton, Detroit / 

**Lee, Rosemary, 690 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Lemke, Madeline A., 11800 Engleside, Detroit 

Lennington, Phyllis, Wanda Area School, 
Hazel Park ; 

Leppanen, Wesley L., 8547 Virginia Pk., 
Center Line : 

Lett, Mary Jane, 17875 Mitchell, Detroit 

Lewis, Merwin A., 21522 Homer St., Dear- 


born 
Lightner, Keith H., 108 E. Main St., Hart: 

or 
Essie E., Moores Park School, 


Lindquist, 
Lansin 

Lockwood, Glenn O., Ann Visger School, 
‘River Rouge : 

Le Mrs. Kathryn Faner, Stevenson School, 

int 

¢Long, Marjorie, Hoover School, Hazel Park 

Look, Olga, 5599 Lakeview, Detroit 

Lubbers, Melvin B., Supt. of Schools, Zeeland 

Luebke, Paul T., 5210 Lakeview, Detroit 

Luibrand, Frances, 306 S. Erie Ave., Bay City 

Luther, Margaret, 2000 Orchard Lake Ave. 
Pontiac 
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MacDonald, C. E., Supt. of Schools, East Lan- 
caew, Mary, 16 Cambridge, Pleasant Ridge 
Mahoney, Marjorie, 5108 Audubon, Detroit 
Marsh, Kathleen, 17140 Third, Detroit _ 
Martin, Thekla, 10600 Courville, Detroit 
+Martin, Vern A., 2516 Altoona St., Flint 
Mathias, E. A., 413 S. Michigan Ave., Big 
Rapids : : ’ 
McBryde, Elizabeth, 3810 Pingree, Detroit 
McCarthy, Julia M., Burt School, Detroit 
McCauley, Clementine, School 2, Ecorse 
McConnaughy, Dorothy, 15500 E. Nine Mile 
Rd., East Detroit : 
McCormick, Beatrice, 715 N. Walnut, Bay City 
McCreery, Mrs. Hazel Minore, 2109 Francis 
Ave., Flint 
McCrimmon, Marguerite, Angell School, Berk- 


e 

McDougall, Frances Josephine, 829 Dickenson 
St., Flint 

McElvain, Bernice L., 2024 Houseman, N.E., 
Grand Rapids 

McLaughlin, Lloyd E., 921 Sheldon Rd., Grand 


Haven ; 
McGuire, Mrs. Ida C., 709 Crankright, Mid- 


land 
Mead, Mrs. Ina J., 18607 Reed St., Melvindale 
Menger, Hilda, 5570 W. Holt Rd., Holt 
Miller, Helen R., 11410 Charest, Hamtramck 
Miller, Theresa, Caledonia 
Miller, William C., Jr., 18112 Greenlawn, De- 
troit 
Morris, Josephine, Hoover Area School, Hazel 


Park 
Morse, Mabel E., 4043 Blaine Ave., Detroit 
Mulvany, Mrs. Lillian, Lakeview School, Battle 


Cree 
Mumaw, Alda, 120 S. Mason St., Saginaw 
Myler, Harold F., Lindbergh School, Dearborn 
Nelson, Marie, 224 E. Court St., Flint 
Netzorg, Sadie, 12113 Griggs, Detroit 
Newton, E. Lorene, 7335 Lane Ave., Detroit 
Niergarth, Ethel, Territorial School, Battle 


reek 
Norrback, Ina, 620 Lesher Pl., Lansing 
O’Dell, Mrs. Iva, Donelson School, Pontiac 
Oliver, Jean, 2691 Boston Blvd., Detroit 
Orr, Winnifred, 211 Lake St., Manistique 
Page, John S., Supt. of Schools, Howell 
Parker, Howard L., Oxford School, Dearborn 
Pascoe, May F., 2225 Bonbright, Flint 
Pavsner, H. D., 19365 Whitcomb, Detroit 
tPeabody, F. C., 2815 Cummings, Berkley 
ra, Mrs. Carolyz A., 321 E. Newall St., 
int 
Peatling, Ella M., 1666 Atkinson Ave., Detroit 
Petzke, Max K., Supt., Fair Plain School, 
Benton Harbor 
tiseen, Vernon P., 15376 Hartwell St., De- 
Toit 
Plaia, Frank J., 4311 Somerset, Detroit 
Plambech, Anne, Genesee Street School, Lan- 


sing 

Popp, Mrs. Cleo E., 1101 Copeman Blvd., 
int 

Powrie, Emerson F., 401 N. Division St., Ann 


rbor 

Ptak, Edward, 19342 Robson, Detroit 

Rains, Mrs. Alice H., 1419 Lay Blvd., Kala- 
mazoo 

Raynor, Florence G., 18475 Snowden, Detroit 

Reed, Mary E., Lockman School, Royal Oak 

Reincke, Donna Southfield School, Birmingham 

Renton, Janet M., 5111 W. Outer Dr., Detroit 

~ es, Lawrence W., Verona School, Battle 
Tee 

Rioux, Dolores, 9566 Samlac, Detroit 

Robbins, Mrs. Bertha J., Gladwin 

aSertson, Florence, 206 W. Paterson St., 

in 
Robinson, Bernice L., Coolidge School, Flint 
Robinson, Roy E., Supt. of Schools, Ferndale 
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Roemer, Mrs. Kathleen, 250 Merton, Detroit 

Roethke, Louise W., 20411 Picadilly Rd., De- 
troit 

Rogers, Carlysle, 105 Cambridge Blvd., Pleas- 
ant Ridge 

Rohrer, John D., Grosse Ile School, Grosse Ile 

Rosenthal, Aimee A., Holmes School, Detroit 

Ross, Meta M., Rt. 2, Box 229, Rochester 

Roxborough, Mrs. Wm., 3700 Garfield, Detroit 

Rudduck, Lillian W., 14920 Grandville Blvd., 
Detroit 

—— Vera W., 11502 S. Saginaw, Grand 

anc 
—— Elvin J., Northwood School, Royal 


a 
Schafer, Rose Kathryn, 130 E. Sixth St., 
Monroe 
Schauer, Elfrieda, 7934 Normile Ave., East 
Dearborn 
Schelke, Ella, 103 Short St., Lansing 
Schoolcraft, Pearl T., 1418 Race St., Kala- 
mazoo 
Schroeder, Margaret, Thomas Street School, 
Lansing 
Scollay, Lois A., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 
Scott, Hester, 517 W. Main, Niles 
Scott, Walter W., Supt. of Schools, North 
Muskegon 
Seebeck, Sarah Elizabeth, 1821 Stanton St., 
Bay City 
Seedorf, Cecelia, 17572 Mark Twain, Detroit 
Sehler, Jean, 235 Hampton Ave. S.E., Grand 
Rapids 
Selle, Mrs. Dorothy, Lambert School, Pontiac 
Sheehan, Irene, 2018 Center Ave., Bay City 
Shelters, Mrs. Mildred, 8846 Sorrento, Detroit 
Shepard, Ethel, 923 State, Petoskey 
Sherman, Mrs. Beryl, 82 Prall St., Pontiac 
Sherman, Ione E., 2435 Edison, Detroit 
— Mrs. Mabelle I., Washington School, 
int 
Sieverwright, Agnes, 18903 Steel Ave., Detroit 
— Mrs. Tressa, Kaier School, Melvin- 
ale 
Smith, Granella, 1424 Poxson, Lansing 
— Hattie M., Longfellow School, Royal 
a 
Smith, Lillian L. H., 2161 Iroquois, Flint 
Smith, Ruthann, Oakland County Schools, Pon- 
tiac 
Sommers, Mildred E., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 
Jackson 
Sorensen, Helen, 727 N. Capitol, Lansing 
tStanley, L. R., Wener School, Pontiac 
Starling, Mabel C., 8811 Quincy Ave., Detroit 
— Ethel, 910 Salsburg Ave., Bay 
ity 
Stolson, Anna K., 855 Capital Ave., N.E. 
Battle Creek 
Stout, Grover, 3480 Russell, Detroit 
Striegle, Catherine, 267 Charles Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids 
Sturm, Mrs. Gladys F., 43700 Little Rd., Mt. 
Clemens 
Sullivan, Mrs. Marie, Cass City 
Sverid, Ann, 28659 Detroit St., Flat Rock 
Taylor, Esther R., 348 Henry Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids 
— William H., Supt. of Schools, Vicks- 
urg ; 
Teagan, Carlotta, 5340 Rowley, Detroit 
Thomas, Helen Mae, Wilson School, Battle 
Creek 
+Thomas, John S., 14872 Penrod, Detroit 
Thomas, L. Anita, 225 Luce Ave., Flushing 
Thompson, Gertrude, 16555 Coyle, Detroit 
Thompson, Marjorie Schepper, Trombley School, 
Bay City 
Thorson, Philip, South Lake School, St. Clair 
Shores 
Timmer, Julia, Fremont 
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he Ethel M., 76 Kerby Rd., Grosse Pointe 

arms 

Tuomey, Margaret, Houghton School, Detroit 

Vander Ark, Mark, Supt., Oakdale Christian 
School, Grand Rapids 

Van Norman, Margaret, 5051 Lakewood, De- 
troit 

Van Zanten, Mrs. Hazel, 4822 Division Ave. 
S., Grand Rapids 

Van Wert, Grace, 1208 Cleo St., Lansing 

Voorhees, Dr. James H., 3801 Pasadena Ave., 
Detroit 

Votey, Marjorie M., 1040 E. Maple, Birming- 


ham 
Wait, Mrs. Ruth H., 148 Ogemaw Rd., Pontiac 
Walther, Marie, Stone School, Saginaw 
Waltmire, Helen H., 2018 Wealthy St. S.E., 
East Grand Rapids 
Wareham, Lucille E., 1415 Parker, Detroit 
Waugh, Nellie A., 13538 Mendota Ave., De- 
troit 
Webb, Ethel Mae, 112 E. Downie, Alma 
Welch, Edith, Craft School, Detroit 
— Edith L., 22517 Law Ave., Dear- 


rm 
Welte, Adeline K., 1203 Bement St., Lansing 
Wenzel, Brigetta, 5503 Lakepointe, Detroit 
Weter, Grace E., 513 S. Troy St., Royal Oak 
Wetmore, Joseph N., Box 366, Walled Lake 
Weymouth, Mrs. Leora, 413 S. Pearl St., Char- 


lotte 
ba! ary Mrs. Retha Clark, 2207 Hills St., 

int 
White, Mrs. Alice N., 809 Cherry St., Saginaw 
White, Rena, Roosevelt School, East Detroit 
Whittinghill, Mrs. Marie, 980 Annin Ave., De- 


troit 

Wied, Alwin, 19162 Outer Dr., Dearborn 

Wilkinson, Muriel M., McKinley School, 
a 

tWilliams, Laura, 250 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 


Wilson, Genevieve, Vernor School, Detroit 

Wozny, Loretta, 1068 Coolidge Hwy., River 
Rouge 

Wysoski, John E., 7500 Fox, Allen Park 

Yocum, Blanche, 18859 Shields, Detroit 

Young, Dorah Alice, 1500 Harrison St., Flint 

Zagers, Albert S., 421 Burton, S.W., Grand 
Rapids 

Zielke, Minnie M., Farmington 


MINNESOTA 


Adsit, Mrs. Loreen, 415 E. Vine St., Owatonna 

Alatalo, Laina V. E., Garfield School, Cloquet 

Anderson, H. G., Hollandale 

Baril, A. G., 1272 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 

aoe, Caroline K., Sheridan School, Minne- 
apolis 

Baxter, Marlin B., Edison School, Rochester 

Bergman, Rebecca, 2725 Xenwood Ave., Min- 
neapolis 

Bury, George L., Longfellow School, St. 


‘au 

Bleedorn, John J., Richfield 

Borup, J. Deane, Lincoln Hills School, Minne- 
apolis 

Brezler, Anne, Route 1, Osseo 

Brueckner, Dr. Leo J., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

Buser, Alfred L., Roosevelt School, St. Paul 

Card, Glenn H., Stowe School, Duluth 

Carleton, Mary E., Waite Park School, Min- 
neapolis 

Carlson, Ida C., 3118 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 

Cassidy, Anna, 132 Tenth Ave., South St. Paul 

eae, Marie K., Tilden School, St. 


‘a 
Coie, David J., 2024 Commonwealth Ave., 
t. 


aul 
Coleman, Gertrude, Fulton School, Minneapolis 
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Cover, Helen M., 136 Western Ave., St, 
u 


‘a 

Cullen, Cecelia, 615 S. Fairview, St. Paul 

De la Hunt, Lois, Pillsbury School, Minne. 
apolis 

Delger, Lydia, Lafayette 

Ellies, V. F., 714% W. Seventh St., Winona 

Eng, Dora, 1596 Watson Ave., St. Paul 

Erler, Arthur, Box 216, Avon 

Fenske, Hattie B., 122614 Seventh Ave, 
Worthington 

Fuller, Mrs. Grace W., 2745 Drew Ave. §., 
Minneapolis 

Georgesen, Sigrid, 2208 W. Seventh St., Du- 


luth 

Gerachty, Eileen, 23 18th Ave. N.E., North 
St. Paul 

Gilland, Ruth, Public Schools; Hutchinson 

Gillham, Vera M., 820 E. 36th St., Minne. 
apolis 

Ginsberg, Annie, Franklin School, St. Paul 

Givens, Ethel, 123 11th Ave. S.E., Rochester 

Grittner, S. J., Supt. of Schools, Riverton 

Gustafson, Leslie J., Supt. of Schools, Owa- 
tonna 

Hankerson, Marshall R., Supt. of Schools, 
Medford 

tHanson, Lillian C., Bryant and Monroe 
Schools, Duluth 

Haroldson, Harold O., 1795 Saunders Ave., St. 


Paul 
Hauer, Earl M., 131 W. Palmetto, Duluth 
Heagle, Beatrice, Linwood Park School, St. 


Paul . . . 
Hedinstrom, Fern O., 2542 Kipling, Minne- 
apolis 
Heneman, Mrs. Edith, 1503 Branston, St. 
Paul ! 
Hermanson, Corinne B., Bejou 
Hoard, M. Lucile, 103 Norton St., Duluth 
Holmes, Marie O., Hayden Heights School, 
St. Paul ; 
Holtz, Jennie F., Irving School, Minneapolis 
Hood, Edith G., 2328 Seabury Ave., Minne- 
apolis 
Ivens, Irene B., 1290 Grand Ave., St. Paul 
Jensen, Arthur M., Warrington School, Minne- 


apolis 

——" Pearl Morray, 1954 Grand Ave., St. 
Pau 

Johnson, Genevieve, 427 E. Ninth St., Blue 


r 

Johnson, Grant, Supt. of Schools. Mountain 
Lake 

Johnson, Kenneth J., Whittier School, St. Paul 

Jones, Mabel Lucille, Abbott School, Albert Lea 

**Keckefoth, Ethel H., Bryn Mawr School, 
Minneapolis : 

Knapp, arcella D., 139 W. Summit Ave., 
St. Pau 

tKnox, Bess J., 4235 Blaisdell Ave., Minne- 
apolis 

Koessler, R. F., Jackson School, St. Paul 

Koob, Ionilla, Reading 

Kress, Lena A., Deane School, St. Paul 

Krogstadt, Marie C., 3844 Joppa Ave., Min- 
neapolis 

Kummert, Charlotte A., Staples 

Larson, Ada C., Alexandria fj 

Larson, Robert E., Lowell School, Brainerd | 

Lichtenberger, James F., Seward School, Min- 
neapolis ; 

Lueck, Agnes I., 4901 Elliot, Minneapolis 

MacDonald, Sarah M., Hendricks and Garfield 
Schools, St. Paul 

Mallory, Blanche, 715 E. First St., Duluth 

Malmquist, M. L., Supt. of Schools, Grand 
Rapids 

— Mrs. Beatrice T., 309 Center St., Man- 


to 
McAlister, Gladys M., 4344 Bryant Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 
McCabe, Mrs. Charlotte, Bena 
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McGenty, Mrs. Margaret A., Minnehaha 
School, Minneapolis 

McGough, Mary E., 1701 James Ave., St. Paul 

McNaughtan, Edith L., Lindsay School, St. 
Paul 

Metag, E. H., Lincoln School, Mankato 

Mitchell, S. A, 1268 W. Fifth St., Winona 

Morris, William A., Baker School, Interna- 
tional Falls 

Neff, Laura, Hotel Albert, Albert Lea 

Nelson, Anna B., 101 S. 19th Ave. E., Duluth 

Nelson, Woodrow I., 1417 Seventh Ave. N.W., 
Rochester 

Newberg, Raymond R., 800% Second St. S.E., 
Little Falls i 

Newell, Esther, 5315 Russell Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis 

Nielsen, Lydia, Box 81, Owatonna 

Norman, Fensen B., Prescott School, Minne- 


apolis 
Nyhus, Ellen V., Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis 
Otterness, June, Lincoln School, Albert Lea 
Pearson, Evelyn M., 2220 Como Ave., St. 


aul 

Pennock, Laurel M., Jefferson School, Roch- 
ester 

Peters, Leone E., 2809 Park Ave. S., Minne- 


apolis 
Petersen, Edith B., Keewaydin School, Minne- 


apolis 
Peterson, Hulda V., 622 E. Summit Ave., 
Fergus Falls 
Petrich, Selma, 1837 Woodland Ave., Duluth 
Platte, Robert, Central School, Minneapolis 
Rask, Howard, Lincoln School, Rochester 
Regnier, Margaret, 145 E. Rice St., Owatonna 
Reishus, K. P. B., Box 151, East Grand Forks 
Risinger, Myrtle C., Douglas School, St. Paul 
Roe, Eleanor J., 1100 Margaret St., St. Paul 
Roverud, Ella M., 622 Grand Ave., St. Paul 
Saam, Selma Louise, 2322 W. 54th St., Minne- 


apolis 
Satterfield, K. C., Hughes School, Buhl 
a Alice M., 1280 Grand Ave., St. 


Pau 

tShove, Helen B., 3116 Clinton Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 

Siltanen, Aili, 29 12th St., Cloquet 

Sister Ignatia, Cathedral School, St. Paul 

Smith, Donnabelle H., 1000 S.E. University 
Ave., Minneapolis 

Smith, Mrs. Marion W., 717 N. 19th Ave. E., 
Duluth 

Sperzel, Edith, Whittier School, Minneapolis 

Staudenmaier, W. W., 705 E. 57th St., Min- 
neapolis 

Swelin, Mrs. Lucile E., 3836 Joppa Ave., St. 
Louis Park 

Tallakson, Harold A., Route 3, Hopkins 

Tanglen, L. H., Supt. of Schools, Hopkins 

Ver ne Harold, 2208 W. 21st St., Minne- 


apolis 

Wallace, Martha, Lester Park School, Duluth 

Wallenberg, Edith C., 32 S. Finn, St. Paul 

Weld, Paul A., Cobb-Cook School, Hibbing 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bert N., West Junior High 
School, Duluth 

Wiecking, Anna M., College Elementary 
School, State Teachers College, Mankato 

Wilson, Andrew A., Faribault 

Wind, Kate, Greeley School, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 


Abney, Elsie, Central School, Laurel 
Addison, Mrs. Marie S., 530 13th St., Laurel 
Alexander, L. W., Box 96, Kreole 

Alexander, Lois, Route 4, Hattiesburg 

Allen, Douglas, Handsboro 

Archer, Ellie, 1213 20th Ave., Meridian 
Avera, Mrs. Marvin, Box 582, Greenville 
Bennett, J. A., Rt. 2, Box 269, Jackson 


(Mississippi) 


Bowen, Lilly, 606 E. Howard Ave., Biloxi 

Boykin, Eddie Mae, Macon 

Briscoe, Marguerite, Power School, Jackson 

Brumfield, Callie G., 232 Seventh St., McComb 

*Buckley, Beulah, Winona 

Burney, Mrs. Georgia L., Vancleave 

Callaway, R. M., Rt. 9, Box 142, Jackson 

ee ia Mrs. Betty, 303 E. Second, Clarks- 
ale 

Carpenter, James A., Okolona 

Carter, Mrs. Laurie Mae, 3211 24th Ave., 
Meridian 

Caulfield, Elizabeth, Barr School, Jackson 

Chapman, George B., 401 Winter St., Jackson 

Clark, Mrs. T. A., Cleveland School, DeKalb 

+Clement, Bess Rogers, 212 E. Jefferson St., 
Greenw 

Coffee, Oline, Primary School, Tupelo 

*Coit, Mrs. Faye, 1815 36th Ave., Meridian 

Corr, Octavia, Route 4, Columbus 

Cortright, Louise, Whitfield School, Jackson 

Crain, Cooper W., Raymond ; 

Crump, Mrs. Jennie Scott, Box 1248, Meridian 

Curry, Edmund Vick, Junior High School, 
Pascagoula 

Dalier, Mittie M., Route 1, Box 422-A, Gulf- 
port 

Danner, Linnie, Chalk School, Meridian 

Denny, M. Irene, 414 Front St., Pascagoula 

+Dickins, Hattie, Eureka St., Batesville 

*Everitt, Alice, Box 64, Tunica 

Farnsworth, Ann, Box 253, Pascagoula 

Ferrell, R. R., Ford Hotel, Picayune 

Fishburn, Ynez, Box 582, Brookhaven 

— Minnie B., Box 112, Station A., Hatties- 
urg 

Franks, Mrs. Adele E., 633 N. State St., Jack- 


son 
Gilliland, Bessie W., 3317 N. State St., Jack- 


son 
Goff, Emmett L., Hyatt School, Moss Point 
Gooden, James, 124 E. Monument St., Jackson 
Gooding, Mrs. Bonnie C., Lamar School, Hat- 
tiesburg 
Gordon, L. C., Box 175, Escatawpa 
Grayson, Mrs. W. G., Biloxi 
Griffith, Mrs. T. C., Box 168, Columbia 
*Gruchy, Gregoria A., Rt. 1, Box 15, Wesson 
Harper, Mary Frances, Eliza Clark School, 
Clarksdale 
Harrison, Maud, Box 490, Gulfport 
Hartley, Douglas C., Rt. 2, Box 7, Clarksdale 
Hathorn, Patsy Lee, 2000 Idlewild, Jackson 
Hatten, Arlene, 419 W. Fourth St., Hatties- 


urg 

Hays, Mrs. Minnie, Davis School, Hattiesburg 

Hill, Mrs. D. D., Drew 

Holladay, Mrs. Ivon, Poplar Springs School, 
Meridian 

as Nettye, 128 E. Fifth St., Hatties- 
urg 

Horn, Lizzie, 138 College St., Grenada 

Hunt, Aylene, 802 Delaware Ave., McComb 

*Hutchinson, Mrs. Mary, Box 1583, Columbus 

Jackson, Mrs. George, Gardiner School, Laurel 

Jackson, Tempie, 448 S. Magnolia St., Laurel 

Joyner, Mrs. Bess Pace, Canton 

*Kell, Kathleen, Box 362, Pascagoula 

Kite, Supt. L. B., New Hope School, Columbus 

*Knowles, Adele, Poindexter School, Jackson 

Land, Miss Jimmie, Marion Park School, 
Meridian 

Lee, Grace, 100 Third Ave., Hattiesburg 

Leggett, W. R., Maud 

Leigh, Mrs. Reba J., Bowmar Avenue School, 
Vicksburg 

Longest, Mrs. H. B., 3623 Gulf Gardens, Gulf- 
port 

Majure, Gussie, Highland School, Meridian 

Mansker, Mrs. Claude, Leland 

Marshall, Mary R., 121 E. Main St., Charles- 
ton 
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Martin, Mrs. Myra, 255 Byrd Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

McCormick, Stella, Bay Springs 

McDonald, Ione, Methodist Orphanage School, 


oF ee : 

cIlwain, Mrs. W. H., 306 Gillespie St., 
Starkville 

McKee, Clyde V., State Dept. of Education, 
Jackson 

McKenzie, Norman B., Supt. of Schools, Holly 
Springs 

McRight, Mrs. Lillian W., 417 S. Eighth St., 
Columbus 

Meek, Mrs. Christine, Eupora 

Miller, Leo R., Sta. A., Hattiesburg 

Milner, Bessie, East Ward School, Gulfport 

Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Lou, 207 N. Columbus 
Ave., Louisville 

Mounger, Lurline, Box 117, Clarksdale 

Nichols, Mary V., 531 Paul Edwards Ave., 
Clarksdale 

Oaks, D. T., Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland 

*Oberst, Mrs. Tom C., 438 S. Eureka St., 
Greenville 

Ogletree, Powell G., East Greenwood School, 
Greenwoo' 

Painter, Mrs. Annie L., Box 613, Pascagoula 

Parks, Annie Grace, 438 S. Eureka, Greenville 

Petty, Mary Clare, Dept. of Educ., University 

Pitts, Ermin, Belzoni 

Power, Alta May, Broadmeadow School, Jack- 
son 

Ramsey, Laura, Carpenter II School, Natchez 

Rasberry, Lodell, Soso 

Rawlings, Agnes, Box 283, Meridian 

Redding, Daisy, 457 Newman St., Hattiesburg 

*Richardson, Hattie, 919 Jackson St., Oxford 

Ritch, Alma, Box 313, Biloxi 

Roberson, LeRoy, Box 455, Pontotoc 

Robins, Nell, Rankin School, Tupelo 

Rogers, Mrs. Lorye, Box 87, Magee 

Russ, Delphine H., Box 72, Biloxi 

Sanders, Nell, Aberdeen 

Shipp, Irene, Box 84, Rome 

Simmons, Mrs. Edward, 409 N. Huntington, 
Kosciusko 

Sister M. Reginald, St. Mary of the Pines, 
Chatawa 

Smith, Lois, 1931 26th Ave., Meridian 

Smythe, Annie, 306 Smythe St., Kosciusko 

Snyder, V. A., Houston 

Speir, Margaret, 114 W. Second St., Biloxi 

Stainton, Alda V., Deavours School, Laurel 

Stevens, Nora, 209 S. 31st St., Hattiesburg 

Stribling, Mary R., Tuxedo School, Meridian 

Thompson, Ethel, South Side School, Meridian 

Trussell, J. C., Lyons School, Gautier 

Varnado, Effie, Davis School, Greenwood 

Varnado, Luella B., 515 Fondren Pl., Jackson 

Vick, Mamie, Heidelberg School, Clarksdale 

Wells, Thomas R., Supt. of Schools, Pascagoula 

Windham, Mrs. Joe, Box 302, Columbus 

Witt, Mrs. Johnnie, Walnut School, Walnut 


MISSOURI 


Adams, Mrs. Daisy Trice, 2637 Park Ave., 
Kansas City 

Ahrens, Cordelia, 9900 Conway Rd., St. Louis 

Alexander, Byron F., Price School, St. Louis 

Baird, Anita M., 5840 McGee, Kansas City 

Barnes, Ward E., Supt., 7622 Rosedale Dr., 
St. Louis 

tBear, Mata V., 5118 Tamm Ave., St. Louis 

tBeck, Dorothye, 614 Deerhurst Dr., Webster 
Groves 

+Beffa, Alice, 6245 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 

Beumer, Edward H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
St. Louis 

Billings, Ethel K., North Glendale School, 
Kirkw 

Bishop, Everett, 1003 E. Hyde Park, St. Joseph 
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Blackburn, Helen I., 2115 Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Blackwell, Luther F., 413 Chestnut, Desloge 

Bledsoe, Annie, Eugene Field School, Mexico 

Boggs, Alpha, Grant School, St. Louis 

Bolton, Merle R., 83rd and Mission Rd., Kan. 
sas City 

Boss, Mabel E., 4961 Laclede, St. Louis 

Botts, Virginia E., McMillan School, Mexico 

Brand, Mrs. Bessie, 5877 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis 

Broom, Elizabeth, 905 N. 18th St., St. Joseph 

Browitt, Ruth, 108 Jackson, Macon 

Brown, Gilbert H., 502 E. First St., Mary- 
ville 

Brown, Mrs. Ruby M., 230 W. Fourth, Eldon 

Bruce, Nolan, Sutton School, Maplewood 

Buerkle, Margaret, 3701 Will Ave., St. Louis 

Bumbarger, Lena Bruce, 525 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Burke, Elizabeth Foley, 229 E. 72nd St., Kan- 
sas City ; 

Burke, Mary J., 5321 Harrison St., Kansas 
City 

Cameron, Lottie E., 809 S. McCanse, Mt. 
Vernon 

Carey, Frances, 900 E. Armour Blvd., Kan- 
sas City 

¢Casey, Martha S., Bryan Hill School, St. 
Louis ; 

Chaney, O. J., 7330 Glades, Richmond Heights 

Clair, John A., 2733 Garfield, Kansas City 

Clarke, Katherine, Meramec School, Clayton 

Colbert, Everett H., Turner School, St. Louis 

Cooper, Albert, De Hart School, Overland 

Copman, Agatha, 3112 Jule, St. Joseph 

Corbin, Lester B., 116 E. Castor, Dexter 

Coy, Victor, 2419 Pacific St., St. Joseph_ 

Cramer, Roscoe V., Switzer School, Kansas 


Cit 
Guak Dora, 105 S. Maguire, Warrensburg 
Crawford, Cecil, 709 N. 24th St., St. Joseph 
Creek, E. G., Dearborn 
Crooks, D. D., Valley School, Maplewood 
Dahl, Bess, 1028 W. 71st Ter., Kansas City 
Davis, Catherine A., Penn School, Kansas City 
Deshields, John W., 4212 W. Page Blvd., St. 
Louis 
Detering, Edmund L., 60 N. Maple, Webster 
Groves : 
Devereux, May, 301 W. Lynn, Springfield 
Dougherty, Raymond C., 2036 Hildred Ave., 
St. Louis 
Downey, Pe Webster School, St. Joseph 
tDowns, Harold T., Lockwood School, Webster 
Groves -- 
Dugger, Harrison E., 8923 Litzsinger, Brent- 


woo 

Dunn, Mrs. Elva, Mountain Grove 

Dunn, Mabel, Route 2, Kearney 

Dunsmore, Roy S., West Plains : 
Edie, John W., 2931 Arlington, St. Louis 
Ellis, Estelle N., Route 3, Marshall 

Elsbury, E. R., 2400 Sutton Blvd., Maplewood 
—— Clifford H., 1409 N. 15th St., 5t. 


uis 
Evans, Ellsworth John, 4925 Northland Pl. 
St. Louis 
Evans, John W., 4253 W. Aldine Ave., St. 
Louis 
Evans, Paul E., Box 2, Cabool 
Evilsizer, R. Fay, 104 E. Sixth, Lamar 
Farthing, Ethel, 1115 Ashland St., St. Joseph 
Ferguson, William C., Southside School, Car- 
uthersville 7 ; 
Fields, Edward E., 2315 College, Kansas City 
Finley, Wilbur H., Jefferson School, St. Louis 
Fitzsimmons, Margaret L., 3863 W. Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis . 
Freeman, Ruges, 4582 Aldine Ave., St. Louis 
Garman, Catherine, 1016 E. Broadway, Sedalia 
Garrett, L. P., 4452 Page Ave., St. Louis 
Gentry, Thomas F., Clay School, St. Louis 
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Gingerich, Wesley, Central School, Clayton 

Glenn, Lloyd L., 3513 St. Joseph Ave., St. 
Joseph 

Gooch, Emory L., 1313 Hebert, St. Louis 

Gotsch, Richard E., 4417 Pennsylvania, St. 


Louis 
Green, Armstead B., Lincoln School, Richmond 


Heights 
Griffin, Margery M., 5778 De Giverville, St. 


Louis 

Gruber, Milton W., 5728 Rhodes Ave., St. 
Louis 

Haldaman, D. H., Route 2, Farmington 

Hanson, George W., Goodall School, Webster 
Groves 

Hargitt, G. H., 6522 Itaska, St. Louis 

Harvey, Billie T., 404 N. Third St., Clinton 

Hawkins, R. O., Supt. of Schools, Jackson 

Heffley, Floyd S., West Richmond School, 
Richmond Heights 

Hensel, Bertha, 3600 N. Spring Ave., St. 
Louis 

Hess, M. M., Co. Supt. of Schools, Cassville 

Heye, Mildred, Lincoln School, St. Charles 

Hibbard, Mrs. B. B., St. Clair 

Hickey, Philip J., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

Hochmeister, A. G., 5012 Miami St., St. 
Louis 

Hollander, Wallace K., Rosebud 

fHollister, Mrs. Mary L., 520 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City 

Howard, A. M., 3501 St. Charles St., Oakwood 

Howard, Joseph E., 6345 Northwood, Clayton 

Howell, John L., 2614 Olive St., Kansas City 

Hunt, Dorothy Downing, Eastwood School, 
North Kansas City 

Huston, Ruth M., 2729 Penn, St. Joseph 

fIlgen, Angelica, 5433 Claxton Ave., St. Louis 

Ilgen, V. Carl, Chairman, 1953, Edit. Com., 
Dept. of Elem. School Prin., NEA, Pershing 
School, University City 

Janning, R. W., Shaw School, St. Louis 

— Leland A., 424 S. Rollins St., Cen- 
tralia 

Johns, Mrs. Ruth C., 908 W. Maple, Inde- 
pendence 

Jordan, Arthur E., 1730 N. Hanley Rd., St. 
Louis County 

Kardell, Lois G., 4530 Weber Rd., St. Louis 

Kegelman, Lillian, 1836 Dyer, St. Louis 

Keith, L. G., Supt. of Schools, Independence 

Kirby, Clifford R., 13 St. James Ct., Floris- 
sant 

Knoeppel, Raymond E., 5017 Goethe, St. Louis 

Koger, William, 400 S. Market, Lee’s Summit 

Kuntz, John F., 3709 Nebraska Ave., St. Louis 

Lambader, May B., 641 W. 59th Ter., Kansas 


City 

Lambert, Mrs. Josie C., 2516 Bellevue Ave., 
Maplewood 

Larkin, Lyman R., Union 

Lawning, Dr. J. Leslie, 3004 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Lawson, Abbie, 202 Victoria Ct., St. Joseph 

tLawson, Mrs. Jettie L., 631 N. Osage Ave., 
Sedalia 

Lawson, Ules, 807 Deeg, Jefferson City 

Lehmann, Eugene S., 4300 Morganford Rd., 
St. Louis 

fLindel, Albert L., Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis 

Lomax, Gladys, 805 N. 23rd St., St. Joseph 

Lowman, Ann, 908 W. Maple, Independence 

Mann, George L., 4811 Fountain Ave., St. 
Louis 

Magia, Arthur E., 3448 E. 62nd St., Kansas 

ity 
Matthews, Jane, 1143 Dammert, Lemay 
Magherty, Burt A., 2446 Harrison St., Kansas 
ity 


eCalerty, Estella, Lowell School, Kansas 
ity 


(Missouri) 


McCallister, Mabel, 3238 Marshall Ave., St. 
Louis County : 
McCarthy, Nellie, 3618 Lafayette St., St. Louis 
McCurdy, Earl R., Rt. 1, Box 124, Florissant 
tMcGrath, Isabelle, 5949 Oakherst Pl., St. 
Louis 

McKanna, Wayne, 570 Evanston, Kansas City 

Merryman, Edward Paul, 3627 Navajo Dr., 
St. Louis 

Milam, Fred S., Rt. 2, Kehrs Mill Rd., Ches- 
terfield 

Miller, Arthur L., 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis . 

Miller, G. S., 6219 Mardel, St. Louis 

Milster, Ben C., 5428 Holly Hills Ave., St. 
Louis 

Moeller, Herbert F., 3425 Holliday, St. Louis 

— Mrs. Myrtle, 2824 Madison St., St. 

ouis 

Moles, James D., 2750 Tamm Ave., St. Louis 

Monagan, Rogers T., 6593 Smiley Ave., St. 
Louis 

Moore, Opal, 4115 King Hill Ave,, St. Joseph 

Moore, Reuby S., 1821 Crest Ave., St. Joseph 

Morris, J. E., 200 Church St., Ferguson 

Myers, E. H., 2634 Sims Ave., Overland 

Myers, P. L., Box 188, Grandview 

Neely, Dena Lois, 5225 Woodland, Kansas City 

Nesbit, Joseph H., 204 N. Havana St., Butler 

Neumeyer, W. L., Elvins 

Newkirk, Naomi K., 5222 Brooklyn St., Kansas 


City 

Noble, Lucille, 247 Forest Ave., Webster 
Groves 

Nolan, Marie, 812 N. Tenth St., St. Joseph 

Noland, Nellie Tilford, 216 N. Delaware St., 
Independence 

O’Connell, May, Manchester School, Kansas 


City 

O’Keefe, Patric Ruth, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas 
City 

Oliver, Irene, 7224 Baltimore, Kansas City 

t**Osborne, Dorothy M., 415 N. Seventh St., 
St. Joseph 

Ottinger, James L., 503 N. Main, Lee’s Sum- 


mit 
Panigot, Dollye F., Musser School, St. Joseph 
Parker, Virgil C., Box 557, Salem 
Parman, J. G., 2324%4 Lafayette, St. Pa 
Perkins, Bessie, Washington School, Sedalia 
Phillips, C. A., University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia 
Phillips, John A., 5733 Cabanne Ave., St. 
ouis 
Pierce, Mrs. R. E., Central School, De Soto 
Pitcher, Stephen L., 7144 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 
Poe, Fielding A., 513 Coleman Ave., Sikeston 
Pollard, William B., 25 S. Compton, St. Louis 
Powers, Margaret, Paris 
+Purnell, John H., 2616 Cass Ave., St. Louis 
Rader, Eleanor M., 7230 Pennsylvania, Kansas 


City 

Ramecy, Harold T., Whittier School, Kansas 
ity 

Ream, James, Spencer School, Wellston 

Reason, Arthur W., 3021 Hickory, St. Louis 

Reed, Mamie, Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 9060 Ladue Rd., St. 


Louis 
Reed, Thelma, 3715 Wyoming, Kansas City 
tRennison, A. M., 1329 Francis, St. Joseph 
Rhetta, H., 4541 Garfield Ave., St. Louis 
Ricard, H. L., 1108 E. Atlantic St., Springfield 
Robinson, Viola J., 2129 E. 24th St., Kansas 


City 

Rucker, Thomas J., Sr., 5564 Maple Ave., St. 
Louis 

St. Clair, Thomas L., Lorimier School, Cape 
Girardeau 

Schaefer, Elsie, 3531 Fremont, Kansas City 

—— Julia B., 3828 Wilmington, St. 

ouis 
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(Missouri) 


Schrader, Alma E., 1000 Ranney Ave., Cape 
Girardeau 

Sellman, William N., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sherman, Lucile A., 3600 Roanoke Pkwy., 
Kansas City 

Shores, Roscoe V., 224 Library Bldg., Kansas 


City 

+Sibley, Frank G., 3924 Flad Ave., St. Louis 

Sister Jean Louise Rafferty, St. Agnes School, 
Springfield 

Sister Mary Agnes , aaa Academy of the 
Visitation, St. 

Skinner, Wiley V., 3915 Park St., Kansas City 

Sloop, Elisabeth, 323 W. Ritchie, Marceline 

Smith, Frances Elizabeth, 311% Jackson St., 
J efferson Cit i, 

Smith, James 4180 Enright Ave., St. Louis 

Smith, Joe W., 7334 Doncaster, St. Louis 

Smith, argaret J., 2024 South St., Lexington 

Smith, Woodson, 521 N. Clay Ave. .» Kirkwood 

Smoot, Viola, 2118 Byers Ave., Joplin 

Snarr, Mrs. Ruth G., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Montgomery City 

Snodgrass, Mrs. Save, 311 E. Miller St., Jef- 
ferson City 

Sn a Wayne T., 4247 Bellefontaine, Kansas 


ity 
Stegmann, William H., Wright School, Clayton 
Steitz, Mrs. Doll M., Center School, Kansas 


City 
Stephens, C. E., 5550 Page Ave., St. Louis 
Stephens, Lucille, Benton School, St. Charles 
Stipp, Louise, 724 Fisk Ave., Moberly 
tStrickler, Robert E., Hodgen School, St. Louis 
Stuart, Edith, 436 8. Oakley, Kansas City 
Sturgeon, Paul H., 1205 S. Ellis, Cape Girar- 


deau 
Gasmesmand, Celia, 2814 Sherman Ave., St. Jo- 


sep 
Sutherland, Lucille, 3921 N. Newstead, St. 
ouis 
Sweeney, I. J., 8819 Olden Ave., Overland 
a Florence, 4160 N. Kingshighway, St. 


Loui 
Taylor, Roy E., Herculaneum 
The Earle S., 305 Clay, Chillicothe 
bers Marie A., 7024 Pershing, University 
ity 


Theuee, Marvin, Central School, Boonville 
Thomas, Miles C., 5015 Garfield, Kansas City 
Thompson, Stella, ‘ts Lotus Ave., St. Louis 
Thurman, A. Odell, 2507 Benton Blvd., Kan- 
sas City 
Tiewuee, Ewell S., 1027 Bellevue Ave., Rich- 
mond Heights 
Trask, Vada, 1233 W. Linden, Independence 
Trout, Mrs. Mary Reynolds, Wentzville 
Trumbo, Mahel, 409 E. Armour, Kansas City 
+Tucker, Isabel, 5826 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 
Turney, Robert D., 7250 Sarah, Maplewood 
Underwood, William J., 166 Madison, Lee’s 
Summit 
Voisey, Samuel Js anit N. Allen, Bonne Terre 
Vonckx, J. N., Leedale Dr., St. Louis 
Ward, "Julia Mu 7702820 71st Ter., Kansas 


City 
Walker, Mildred, 1817 S. Hampton, Springfield 
—" Mary L., 2640 Euclid St., Kansas 


Weckman, Miriam, 5314 Rockhill Rd., Kansas 


City 
Welle Mary Lou, 6188 McPherson, St. Louis 
Whitson, Willie, Box 343, Kirksville 
Wickham, Ola, 4965 State ‘Line, Kansas City 
oo Ruby M., Rt. 5, Box 428, Inde- 


den 
Wilson, Mi Mrs. Katherine H., 1710 Independence 
Ave., Kansas City 
Wright, Evan L., Garfield School, St. Louis 
County 
Wright, Mrs. Opal, Farmington 
Wurdack, Ethel M., 1285 Oak Ct., St. Louis 
tYoung, Myrtle M., James School, Kansas City 
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Zoerb, Donald V., 7501 Maryland Ave., Clay- 
ton 


MONTANA 


ames, Mrs. Esther A., Maryland Apt., Great 

alls 

Amundson, A. J., Pryor 

Anderson, Cecilia, 40. at yay Great Falls 

Anderson, Edna V., 1120 West Blvd., Lewis- 

town 

Anderson, Faye, 917 N. 31st St., Billings 

= ~ atherine, 40 Stukey Apts., Great 
alls 

Apman, Selma L., 401 W. Curtiss, Bozeman 

Barry, Mayme, 416 Main St., Anaconda 

Bartlett, F. E., Box 811, Polson 

Blakeslee, George L., 414 Woodford, Missoula 

Bontz, E. Margaret, 2004 Grand Ave. » Billings 

Brown, Lillian, Roosevelt School, Great Falls 

Brown, Nellie 'V., 114 N. 26th St., Billings 

aa Mrs. Marie A., Lexington Apts., Great 
alls 

Cahill, C. R., Supt. of Schools, Nashua 

Carleton, Linus J., 1515 Montana St., Missoula 

Chamison, Goldie, Tripp and Dragstedt Apts., 


Butte 
Cline, Bethyl P., 414 N. Bozeman Ave., Boze- 


man 

Cline, Gladys E., 21114 W. Relf St., Glendive 

Cruikshank, Margaret, Malta 

*Dean, Dr. Charles D., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Billings 

Drewiecke, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Circle 

Eggen, Ray, ysham 

tElderkin, Esther, 233 S. Washington St., 
Butte 

*Erickson, G. V., 1500 Boulder Ave., Helena 

Erwin, Josephine M., 615 N. 19th St., Billings 

Flores, Mrs. Zella K., Western Montana Col- 
lege of Education, Dillon 

Fossen, Mrs. Alice, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Wolf Point 

**Gass, Lloyd C., Roosevelt School, Missoula 

Gentes, Alden N., McKinley School, Great 

alls 


Guthrie, A. B., Garfield School, Billings 

Guthrie, James, Supt. of Schools, Culbertson 

Hall, George M., 1616 Maurice Ave., Missoula 

Henderson, Richard L., Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education, Billings 

Hennigar, Lucile A. D., 113 W. Brennan, 
Glendive 

Hutchinson, John W., 842 Fifth Ave., Helena 

Jacobsen, Carl P., 844 Fifth Ave., Kalispell 

Jorgensen, Henry, Supt., of Schools, Medicine 


Lake 
Joslyn, Hazel Dell, 312 Fifth Ave., N., Lewis- 
town 
Klampe, Marvin, Route 4, Billings 
Knudsen, S. J., Washington School, Missoula 
Kojancik, Joe J., Supt. of Schools, Ryegate 
Larsen, H. K., ‘659 South Fifth E., Missoula 
Larsen, Victoria, 614 Chestnut, Anaconda 
Lausted, Alice, 205 N. 26th St., Billings 
Lavalley, Vernon C., Greenfield School, Fair- 


field 

Lidderdale, Jo Strawn, 705 Wyoming Ave., 
Billings 

Loftsgaarden, Owen A., Supt. of Schools, 
Power 

Loucks, Homar, Nashua 

Lutey, Nelson H., Central School, Missoula 

Matteson, Pearl Largent Sched, Great Falls 

McNally, Mrs. Dorot y, Columbus 


_ Merrick, Leonie M., 237 Lewis Ave., Billings 


Merrick, Nellie L., Choteau 

Mohar, jo Irene, Harlem 

Musburger, Leo C., 23 Custer St., Missoula, 
Myers, J. Ray, 485 Second Ave. N. E., Kali- 


spell 

— Leon H., 601 Woodworth Ave., Mis- 
soula 

O’Leary, Mabel, 122 N. Idaho St., Butte 
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Olson, Waldemar, 528 Cleveland, Missoula 

Palmquist, Margaret B., 701 Fourth Ave. N., 
Great Falls 

Petersen, Goldie, 2817 Sixth Ave., Billings 

+Peterson, A. G., Pres. Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education, Billings 

Peterson, Lillian, Helena 

Quigley, Mary L. McKinley School, Butte 

Richardson, Donald L., Route 1, Missoula 

Rigby, Noel P., 602 Yellowstone Ave., Bil- 
lings 

Riley, Hazel, Longfellow School, Great Falls 

Ross, William C., 204 Fifth Ave., E., Kalispell 

Rulien, Esther M., Box 28, Bozeman 

Shively, John D., Supt. of Schools, Bozeman 

Stegner, Warren E., Supt. of Schools, Havre 

Tower, Mary Lee, Stukey Apt. 47, Great Falls 

Utterback, Hilton, Conrad 

Vallentine, Jeannette, Box 382, Plains 

Wetzel, Winston W., Box 701, Glendive 

Whitney, Jess W., Franklin School, Great 
Falls 


Wilson, Nellie W., 519 First St. W., Roundup 

Wood, Thomas A., 113 W. Clark St., Livings- 
ton 

Zimmerman, Wilbur F., Chinook 


NEBRASKA 


Akey, Ethel G., Hastings 

yAmsbury, Mrs. Lucille, Miller Park School, 
Omaha 

tBasler, Marion, 2864 Mary St., Omaha 

Beattie, Merle M., 720 S. 22nd St., Lincoln 

*+Blazek, Marie, 1469 S. 16th St., Omaha 

*Borg, Ida Marie, 3805 Castelar St., Omaha 

tBracken, M. Helen, Monmouth Park School, 
Omaha 

Brooker, Florence, 4529 S. 19th St., Omaha 

tBrown, Robert S., 5422 Charles, Omaha 

¢Buchanan, Mrs. Magdalene, South Franklin 
School, Omaha 

tBuckner, Mrs. Bertha P., Washington School, 
Omaha 

tCarpenter, Bessie J., 5624 Blondo St., Omaha 

{~Chapman, Johannah, 3128 N. 49th St., Omaha 

Christensen, Anne L., 3140 S. 58th St., Lin- 


coln 
Clark, Mrs. Mae T., Hotel Yancey, Grand 


sland 
?Clark, Thresa, 131 N. 34th St., Omaha 
Claybaugh, Bird, Ashland Park School, South 
Omaha 
+Compton, Maude, Benson West School, Omaha 
tCorcoran, Margaret, Windsor School, Omaha 
¢Craig, Nell, 2963 Poppleton, Omaha 
TDella, Elsie W., Jackson School, Omaha 


tEdwards, Dorothy, Columbian School, Omaha ‘ 


tEdwards, Ruth L., 529 S. 58th St., Omaha 

tEgan, Harriette, Central School, Omaha 

— Rosalie, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

Freeman, Kenneth H., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Gitlin, Ida, West Side School, Omaha 

+Greer, Mrs. Edith S., Box 35, Peru 

Grubb, Mrs. Lucille, South Omaha 

tHall, Edythe, Kellom School, Omaha 

Hansen, G. G., Supt. of Schools, Stanton 

tHart, Ethel Grace, 5108 Parker St., Omaha 

tHeacock, Laura M., 2900 N. 30th St., Omaha 

Holmberg, Ernest, Corrigan Schvol, Omaha 

tHolmes, Stella, 4216 S. 22nd St., Omaha 

Isenhour, Jack E., 2429 Ave. B., Scottsbluff 

tJalas, Lucille, South Lincoln School, Omaha 

siere, Raymond, 208 S. Vine St., North 

atte 


tJelinek, John G., Monroe School, Omaha 

tMardis, Mrs. Dagmar B., Jackson School, 
Omaha 

Martensen, Marjorie, Ralston School, Ralston 

Mathews, Faye, 1309 16th St., Auburn 


(New Hampshire) 


McConney, Mrs. Ethel Harman, 411 N. 61st 
t., Omaha 

McNickle, T. R., er of Schools, York 

Morse, Marcus, Gothenburg 

tMurphy, Mrs. Etta, Mount View School, 
Omaha 

¢O’Brien, Mrs. Margaret F., 3902 Davenport 
St., Omaha 

fOtte, John, 3124 N. 58th St., Omaha 

t+Peterson, Maurice, Florence School, Omaha 

+Piummer, Mrs. Mabel, Belvedere School, 
Omaha 

Preston, Eunice L., 130 S. 28th, Lincoln 

Pritchard, Lula, 6334 N. 30th St., Omaha 

tRasmussen, Maren, 671 N. 58th St., Omaha 

tReap, Edna M., Lake School, Omaha 

tReilly, Mrs. Ermagrace, 25131%4 N. 50th St., 
Omaha 

Retelsdorf, C. L., Valley 

eo Florence, 6820 N. 24th St., 

mana 

+Reynolds, Gertrude, 418 S. 38th Ave., Omaha 

Reynolds, Hazel, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron 

Rice, Elsie M., 3125 Cedar Ave., Lincoln 

tSahn, Mrs. Otto, 1619 Dodge, Omaha 

Schwartz, Mrs. Nina Baker, 1901 S. 40th, 
Lincoln 

+Skinner, Eugene, 2707 Wirt St., Omaha 

Smith, Ada G., 502% Garfield, Holdrege 

— Eleanor C., 2928 N. 53rd St., Lin- 


coln 
tTurnquist, Paul J., 4718 Fowler Ave., Omaha 
Velte, C. H., Supt. of Schools, Crete 
Watkins, Marian, Clinton School, Lincoln 
Whitehouse, Pattie, Mason School, Omaha 
+Widoe, Fred, Lothrop School, Omaha 
Williams, Laura M., Bayard 
TWilliams, Mrs. Nellie C., 1525 S. 29th St., 


Omaha 
ee M., 320 S. Locust St., Grand 


slan 
NEVADA 


Dodson, Edwin S., Box 621, Lovelock 

Dominguez, Mrs. Pearl G., 130 W. Liberty 
St., Reno 

Dondero, Harvey N., 258 S. 17th St., Las 
Vegas 

Galbraith, C. Layton, Box 338, McGill 

Jones, W. Emrys, Pioche 

**Keller, D. D., 420 S. Fifth St., Las Vegas 

Lowry, Albert M., Box 309, Winnemucca 

Manning, R. H., Logandale 

Mathews, Mrs. Amy D., Panaca 

Thomas, Mrs. Ruby S., Park School, Las 
Vegas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ames, Mrs. Harriet R., Memorial School, 
Pittsfield 
Andrews, Mrs. Elsa Thunberg, Rt. 5, Pena- 


cook 
Austin, Edith M., 15 Pleasant St., Portsmouth 
Bowers, Elsie, Mt. Pleasant School, Nashua 
— Almon W., Supt. of Schools, Mere- 


1t 

Butler, Julia, Whipple School, Portsmouth 

**Capron, Mrs. Marie A., Box 6, West Swanzy 

Coffey, Anna C., 4A Belmont St., Nashua 

Connolly, Mabel I., Milford 

Connor, Mrs. Edwina M., Parker C. Hancock 
School, Franklin 

Dearborn, Mrs. Marion S., 27 Beacon St., 
Concord 

Delaney, Frederick J., Railroad Ave., Box 
145, Meredith 

Dixon, Paul J., Tilton School, Tilton 

Dude, Joseph Z., 1 River St., Walpole 

Gould, Elmer C., Box 608, Charlestown 

Grandy, L. Munro, Supt. of Schools, Dover 

— Thomas E., 9 Noble St., Somers- 
wor 
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(New Hampshire) 


Herbert, William, 188 Bank St., Lebanon 

Holloway, George E., Jr., Supervisory Union 
49, Pittsfield 

Jeffords, Alice L., Vice.-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 33 Highland St., Ports- 
mouth 

Knight, Milan M., Kearsarge Inn, Warner 

McCarthy, Agnes M., 370 Richards Ave., 
Portsmouth 

Morin, Adrienne, Bartlett School, Berlin 

Morrison, Fanny, 169 Mt. Vernon St., Dover 

Morrow, Muriel, Atlantic Heights School, Ports- 
mouth 

Nixon, Marie, East Rochester 

Page, Dora E., 83 Main St., Pittsfield 

Pound, Mrs. Matile, Newmarket Rd., Durham 

Ray, Bernice A., 25 E. Wheelock St., Han- 
over 

Redlon, Gladys G., 19 Silver St., Rochester 

Russell, Annie F., 347 Ash St., Manchester 

Scranton, Grace, Rt. 2, Newport 

Sherburne, Mrs. Rachel A., 1 Green St., 
Pittsfield 

Simpson, Margaret I., 407 Middle St., Ports- 
mouth 

Thompson, Mrs. Minnie M., 90 School St., 
Concord 

Trask, Winifred, Groveton 
oodman, Mrs. Arline, Box 1703, Rochester 

Woodward, Myrle, 50 Bowman St., Laconia 


NEW JERSEY 


Ackerman, Anna M., South Street School, 
Morristown 

+Adams, Mrs. A. Virginia, Cunningham School, 
Vineland 

Adams, Ethel M., Deepwater School, Deepwater 

Algor, Mrs. J. R., 120 Willow St., Fair Haven 

Anderson, Amy, 219 E. 21st Ave., Wildwood 

— Helen I. Livingston School, Eliza- 

t 

Arrowsmith, Mrs. Dorothy S., Milton Avenue 
School, Chatham 

Bailey, John M., School 12, Bayonne 

Bannon, Mrs. Grace Mury, 20 40th St., Irving- 
ton 

Bare, Thurman H., Somerset School, North 
Plainfield 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary D., 223 Summit Rd., 
Elizabet 

Barrett, John F., 816 Miltonia St., Linden 

Barrie, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Haw- 
thorne 

Barron, Mary, Robert Morris School, Elizabeth 

Batezel, Mrs. Selena J., 306 Washington Dr., 
Penns Grove 

Battaglia, Joseph C., Gladstone 

Baugher, James K., Chestnut School, Roselle 

Beck, Richard T., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Jersey City 

Bedrick, Emanuel, School 5, Linden 

Berrien, Mrs. Marie F., 144 Norwood Ave., 
Long Branch 

tBigelow, Merrill A., 159 Williamson Ave., 
Bloomfield 

— Mrs. Mary, Lafayette School, Eliza- 

t 


Boney, C. DeWitt, Nassau School, East Orange 

Borz, Helen K., 1223 Chase St., Camden 

Bothwell, Kenneth H., Sup. Prin., Twp. of 
New Providence, Berkeley Heights 


Bourdon, Mrs. Elizabeth, 17 Jones Ave., New 


Brunswick 
Brandenburg, Edna A., Brayton School, Sum- 


mit 
¢Brearley, Mrs. Helen C., c/o H. M. Ward, 
Belle Mead 
Brooks, Mrs. Anna L., School 3, Linden 
Brown, Gladys D., Box 82, Dunellen 
Buffington, E. A., 86 Linden Ave., Bloomfield 
Burdgs, Mrs. Ella M., 528 River Ave., Lake- 
wi . 
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Burke, Edmund, Lincoln School, Lyndhurst 

Burke, Dr. Victor W., School 20, Jersey City 

tBurnham, Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridge- 
field Park 

Burns, Loretta L., School 8, Elizabeth 

Bush, Fred S., Fairview School, Bloomfield 

Cadoo, Sarah E., Franklin School, Summit 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury Ave., 
Trenton 

Carpenter, R. Lynn, St. Cloud School, West 
Orange 

Carr, Louis D., School 23, Jersey City 

Cason, Dr. Eloise B., Dir. of Child Guidance, 
155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Castle, Mabel c. Madison Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Cavicchia, Mrs. Elsie D., Charlton Street 
School, Newark 

Chace, Edward K., 402 Beech Ave., Laurel 
Springs 

Ciriot, Anthony, School 1, Chatham 

Coane, Clarence B., School 9, Hoboken 

Coe, Eleanor M., Longfellow School, Pennsau- 


en 
Cohen, Lillian Ossre, Washington School, Rock- 


away 

Coleman, Robert M., Alexander Street School, 
Newark 

Cm Fred H., Jr., 32 Titus Ave., Lawrence- 
ville 

Conroy, Mrs. Helen M., 63 Sherman Pl, 
Jersey City 

Cosine, Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 

Courey, Mrs. Emma A., George Washington 
School, Fair Lawn 

Coyle, Fred V., School 4, Paterson 

— John, 20 N. Maine Ave., Atlantic 
ity 

Curry, Mrs. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

David, Vivian O., Elementary School, Bound 
Brook 

Deeker, Bessie T., 130 Lake Ave., Boonton 

De Bros, Alice Marie, 5307 Fairview Ter., 
West New York 

DeGraw, Mrs. Leslie, Elementary School, 
Butler 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., Woodrow Wilson 
School, Elizabeth 

Denelsbeck, Mrs. Marie M., Pennsville 
School, Pennsville 

Desmond, Anita, School 35, Jersey City 

Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Bogota 

Dickinson, Florence M., Davis School, Camden 

Dixon, Sadie H., Rt. 1, Box 226, Parsippany 

Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton 

Donahue, Claire, Junior High School 11, 
Passaic 

+Donnelly, Andrew J., Jr., School 25, Paterson 

Donovan, Katherine E., Washington School, 
Carteret 

Dougherty, William E., Mays Landing School, 
Mays Landing 

Doyle, Mrs. Catherine E., 420 Sussex Rd. 
Wood-Ridge 

Dunn, William V., Farview School, Paramus 

Deve. John, Theodore Roosevelt School, Eliza- 

t 


Dyer, Charles, 20 Cedarbrook Ave., Bridgeton 

Eddinger, Lester M., Bond Street School, 
Asbury Park 

tElia, Mrs. Viola Falardeau, 151 Williamson 
Ave., Bloomfiel 

Emmet, Martha M., Cleveland School, Engle- 
wood 


Fairclough, Harriet, North Haledon School, 
Paterson 

Foien. Helen M., 2 Harrison Ave., Jersey 
ity 

Fenton, William D., 5 Kirk Ave., Trenton 

Fiedler, William G., Washington School, Union 


City 
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Field, Mrs. Ethel M., 60 Vanderveer Ave., 
Somerville 

Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phil- 
lipsburg 

Fisher, Harriet M., Hamilton School, Highland 
Park 

¢Flower, Frank R., 8 East Drive, Margate 


City } 
Floyd, James R., 1231 Thornton Ave., Plain- 
field 


Forcina, James J., Parker School, Trenton 

Forester, Dr. John J., Bradford School, Upper 
Montclair 

Forrest, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn 

Francis, George B., Osbornville 

+Freeland, Grace A., 38 Elm St., Summit 

Funston, Augusta R., 2560 Boulevard, Jersey 


ity 

ean Dr. Edith, Avon Avenue School, Newark 

Gannon, C. E., 1230 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Gardner, Mrs. Madeline D., Forest Avenue 
School, Glen Ridge 

Gaskill, Mrs. Edna D., Whiting 

Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville 

Goetschius, Harold B., 36 Second St., Fords 

Goetz, Florence M., 235 Cuyler Ave., Trenton 

Goodwin, Mrs. Ruth F., 92 E. Burlington St., 
Bordentown 

Gorab, Joseph A., Rt. 2, Box 416, Westwood 

Graves, William H., Jr., Alpine 

Greenough, Edith R., Washington School, 
Hawthorne 

Gremont, Helen C., 370 South Ave., Bridgeton 

Groff, Frank E., 444 South Orange Ave., 
South Orange 

+Gronde, Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Bradley 
Beach 

Gross, Wilhelmina M., 138 Elm St., Elizabeth 

Grover, E. C., 7-06 "Fair Lawn Ave., Fair 
Lawn 

Haas, Frederick P., 32 Hart Ave., Hopewell 

Haffner, M. Gertude, 411 Park PIl., Fort 


ee 

Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., Route 1, Elmer 

Hallock, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 38 E. Landing 
Rd., Lamberton 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Pater- 
son 

Hand, Horace B., 240 Fowler Ave., Jersey 


City 

Hardwick, Mrs. Catherine H., 332 Woodside 
Ave., Newark 

Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 
Newark 

Harris, Robert L., School 2, West Englewood 

Hartman, Albert a 104 Haddon Pl., Upper 
Montclair 

Hawley, Arja M., Victor Mravlag School, 
Elizabeth 

tHayward, Dr. W. George, Elmwood School, 
East Orange 

Heller, Josephine McM., 610 Beacon Ave., 
Paulsboro 

Hermeani, Edwin G., 530 Ramapo Ave., 
Pompton Lakes 

Hersh, Russell E., 1905 N. Wood Ave., Linden 

Heyer, Irma H., School 9, Elizabeth 

Hibbs, Dr. M. Gregg, Jr., Senior High School, 
Red Bank 

Higgins, Edna R., 329 Rutherford Ave., Frank- 


Hochstuhl, Paul A., 44 Ernst Ave., Bloomfield 

moteins, ‘George W., Farview Ave., Ridge- 

Hoff, Mrs. Harry W., 363 Lincoln Ave., 
Orange 

Hoffnan, Edith L., School 3, Trenton 

—— Mabel G., 201 S. Seventh St., Eliza- 


Robert C., Steuben School, New Mil- 
or 
Hopkins, Mary M., Elmora School, Elizabeth 


(New Jersey) 


Hubley, Margaret M., 7 Unionville Ave., 
Sussex 

Huntington, Elizabeth A., Board of Education, 
Union 

Ingram, Eveline A., 18 Dayton Rd., Denville 

Ireland, Ruth Anne, Tuscan School, Maple- 


ad 

Jacob, Dr. Walter, Dir., Training School, 
Vineland 

Jacobs, Hy, Waverly Avenue School, Newark 

ar i Mrs. Frieda, 68 Park Ave., Bloom- 
e 


Janovsik, Mrs. Ruth Stacy, Sherman School, 
Cranford 

Jenkins, Albion U., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
31 Green St., Newark 

Johnson, Coates, 34 Hillcrest Rd., Caldwell 

Johnston, Ruth S., Willard School, Ridgewood 

Kaiser, M. Gertrude, 799 West End Ave., 
Cliffside Park 

Kalla, Alexander, School 8, Linden 

Keane, Anna O., Bergen Street School, Newark 

as Mrs. Ruth W., Radburn School, Fair 
wawn 

Keener, Katharine, School 5, Teaneck 

Keller, Ethel M., 711 Glen Ave., Westfield 

Kelly, M. Agnes, Lincoln School, Nutley 

Kelly, Winnifred A., Grant School, Trenton 

Kennedy, Grace, School 28, Jersey City 

Kennington, Charles H., 267 Weequahic Ave., 
Newark 

Kirk, Mrs. Grace C., Skillman 

Knowles, Mrs. Margaret A., Madison-Monroe 
School, Elizabeth 

Koeppel, Mrs. Avis B., Hopewell 

Koslowski, Josh, George Washington School, 
Elizabeth 

——— Russell L., 31 S. Broadway, Penns- 


ville 

Kumpf, Carl H., Miller Street School, Newark 

+Kurtz, Louise, 195 Whitford Ave., ‘Nutley 

hon Kenneth M., Public Schools, Ocean 
it 

Large, Frances R., Cologne School, Atlantic 
ity 

Laux, Fred K., 34 Plymouth PIl., Roseland 

Lavanture, Robert F., George Washington 
School, Morristown 

Lavenburg, Fredric M., 211 Library St., 
loomfie 

Lawrence, Clifton E., Route 1, Sussex 

Lehn, Mrs. Pauline M., 184 Seeley Ave., 
Arlington 

Leiwerling, Gretta V., Gregory School, Tren- 
t 


on 

Leonard, Mary A., City Hall, Elizabeth 

Lewis, Mildred A., Maple Avenue School, 

orristown 

Libby, Herschel Scott, Supt. of Schools, Ir- 
vington 

Little, Mrs. Frances S., Box 263, Sussex 

tLocher, Mrs. Charlotte E., 214 Roosevelt Ave., 
Hasbrouck Heights 

Logan, Mary G., Box 106, Kingston 

Lombardo, Anthony, 910 Miltonia St., Linden 

Lutzke, Maurice, Roseville Avenue School, 
Newark 

Lyons, Bertha M., 702 Plum St., Vineland 

Magill, Charles C., 76 Heights Ter., Fairhaven 

Malbrock, George, Lincoln School, Newark 

Malone, George C., Routé 1, Eatontown 

Matteson, A. Reese, School 5, Paterson 

Matthews, Mrs. Ethel Manfred, Columbus 
School, Lodi 

Matthews, Willard B., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Cape May Court House 

oe Mrs. Doris E., Roosevelt School, 


i 

McCann, Katherine M., Jefferson School, 
Trenton 

McCaw, Earl W., Eagle Rock School, West 
Orange 
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(New Jersey) 


tMcConnell, Ralph C., Texas Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 
McDavit, Herbert W., Jr., Clinton School, 


Maplewood 
124 Randolph 


McDonough, Marguerite F., 
Rd., Plainfield 

McLean, William, Mt. Hebron School, Upper 
Montclair 

McNulty, Elizabeth, Oxford Avenue School, 
Ventnor 

McTamney, Mary C., 1444 W. State St., Tren- 


ton 

Michael, Raymond, Junior High School 3, 
Trenton 

Miller, Eugene P., Gregory School, West 


Orange 
Miller, Mrs. Eva P., Spring Garden School, 
Nutley 
— Mrs. Henrietta List, Lincoln School, 
i 


— Henry, 55 Smallwood Ave., Belle- 


ville 
om. John E., Co. Supt. of Schools, Mt. 


olly 
Moore, Elizabeth, Greenwich 
oe Kathryn R., Friends School, Atlantic 
it 
Marrisen, Howard D., Hamilton Twp. Schools, 
Trenton 
Moulton, Dr. O. J., Neptune High School, 
Ocean Grove 
Muller, Anna M., Old Bridge Rd. E., English- 


town 
Munson, Ruth W., Jefferson School, Maple- 


wood 

Nagy, O. Richard, Carteret School, Bloomfield 

Nardino, Mario, 240 Lincoln PI, Garfield 

Neath, Virginia, 147-C Wallworth Park, Had- 
donfield 

Neulen, Lester N., 360 Warwick Ave., West 
Englewood 

Noonan, David A., Lincoln School, Hasbrouck 
Heights 

North, Florence C., Box 495, Mahwah 

O’ Donnell, Anna M., Roosevelt School, Bay- 


onne 

— George H., Jr., River Rd., Chat- 
am 

Osmun, Luther, School 2, Linden 

Pape, John H.. Jr., 1480 W. Terrace Circle, 
West Englewood 

—  coeemes R., Cedar Grove School, Cedar 


Patke,. ‘Zugenia F., 263 W. Broad St., Pauls- 
ro 
Patterson, William P., 355 State St., Hacken- 


sack 

+Patz, Gustav, goss Balmoral Ave., Union 

Peffer, Ernest M., Maxson School, Plainfield 

Peffer, George W., Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington 

tPenn, a. Ruth K., West Creek 

Penta, A. H. oe Wilson School, Lodi 

~~ Richard B » Nishuane School, Mont- 
clair 

Peters, Mrs. Mary V., 22 S. Baltimore Ave., 
Ventnor 

he a Anna J., 10 Suydam St., New Bruns- 
wic 

Petersen, Mrs. Dorothy Goetz, Lanning Dem- 
onstration School, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton 

Petty, Letitia A., Jefferson School, Lyndhurst 

Pfe er, Edward. . Warren Street School, 
Newark 

Pheasant, Mildred, 6711 Irving Ave., Mer- 
chantville 

Pierson, Mrs. Alice C., 10%4 Olyphant PL. 
Morristown 

Pomeroy, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, George Wash- 
ington School, Montclair 

— Mrs. Lou B., Roseland School, Rose- 
an 
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Prentice, Richard K., Lafayette School, Mor- 
ristown 

Probert, William W., School 15, Paterson 

Pultz, Ethel M., 723 Westwood Ave., Long 
Branch 

Quig, Emily Hart, 5 Parmley Pl., Summit 

Quimby, Joseph H., 143 Lincoln Ave., Little 


alls 
tQuimby, Neal D., Washington School, West 
Orange 
TQuinn, Guy L., Connecticut Farms School, 
nion 
Read, Helen Pitman, 125 Bayard St., New 
Brunswic 
Rear, Leslie V., 125 Highland Trail, Denville 
Richards, William F., School 3, Belleville 
Richman, Harry, Columbus School, Elizabeth 
Ricketts, Mrs. Ella S., Belmar School, Belmar 
— Mrs. M. J., 34 State St., West Engle- 


w 

Riemenschneider, Mrs. Elnora, 511 39th St., 
Union City 

Rifkind, Sidney, School 4, West New York 

Rodriguez, Joseph, Harrington Park School, 
Harrington 

Roeschke, G. S., 456 Second Ave., Lyndhurst 

Romich, Burton’ W., Washington School, East 
Orange 

Roth, or E., Cupsaw Lake, Wanaque 

Rouse, Helen R., Richmond Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Royer, Edna F., 330 Miller Ave., Trenton 

Sailey, Mrs. Alice B., 1894 Brunswick Ave., 


Trenton 
205 Ocean St., Beach 


Salmons, Sue A., 
Haven 

Salsbury, Jerome C., 155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Samuels, Ethel M., Livingston School, New 
Brunswick 

Saunders, Dr. Carleton M., Sup. Prin., Bridge- 
water Twp. Schools, Raritan 

Schneider, Lillian E., 54 Easton Ave., New 
Brunswick 

a. Paul A., Junior High School, Glen 


Schreiber, Joseph, 275 Wainwright St., Newark 
Schuck, Jean = — Ave., Trenton 


Schumacher, Milo E » Jr., 177 Riddle Ave., 
Long B 


nch 
Scott, Pomon "C., 215 Central Ave., Englewood 
Scott, Dorothea A., Midland School, Rochelle 


ar’ 
Scull, Florence D., Lincoln School, New 
Brunswick 
Seeley, John W., Central School, Glen Ridge 
Sexton, Wray E., 23 Hoffman St., Maplewood 
=, Charles, Franklin School, Eliza- 
t 


Shugart, Lehman N., Asst. Supt., Elizabeth 

Sickler, Edna F., 61 Pitman Ave., Pitman 

Sickles, Mrs. Viola L., 20 De Normandie Ave., 
Fair Haven 

Simons, — Myrtle H., 67 Salem Ave., 
Burlin 

Sister i> Wesson, Immaculate Conception 
Concent, Lodi 

Smith, William R., 270 Highland Ave., Newark 

Smulling, Hannah P., 610 Garden St., Had- 
don eights 

Southard, Mrs. Maude B., 415 Union Ct., 
Elizabeth 

Spear, Mrs. Miriam D., 316 Fenwick Ave., 
Salem 

Spragg, Charles L., School 1, Egg Harbor City 

Stager, Christian, ‘Jr. Sparta 

Stalter, Ethel, Montvale School, Montvale 

Steuer, Elsie A., Grant School, Dumont 

Steward, Harold D., 15th Avenue School, New- 

ark 


Stiles, Hazel B., 122 Wildwood Ave., Pitman 
Stokes, Lillie M., 212 Dodd St., Weehawken 
Stoll, M. Vera, 9 S. State St., Vineland 
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Stratton, Mason A., Chelsea Village, 125 N. 
Hartford, Atlantic City 

Streeter, R. A., Public School, Essex Fells 

Stroup, Chester R., Nassau Street School, 
Princeton ; ‘ : 

Stryker, Ethel M., Junior High School, Tren- 
ton 

Summers, Mrs. Katharine W., 1108 Anna St., 
Elizabeth 

Surtees, Mrs. Emily H., Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 

Swan, George L., Lowell School, Teaneck 

Taistra, Lucyan John, School 8, Hoboken 

Taylor, C. H., Midland Park 

Teffeau, Cleora, 247 Merion Ave., Haddonfield 

Thomas, Gwendolyn, Long Hill Rd., Milling- 


ton 
Threlkeld, C. H., Supt. of Schools, 27 Berk- 
shire Rd., Maplewood 
Toohey, Joseph J., Brandt School, Hoboken 
Tregenza, Norman J., 33 Mills St., Morris- 


town 
Trivett, Ethel M., Lincoln School, East Orange 
tTroy, Ann A., 293 Chestnut St., Nutley 
Tunner, Etta S., Cleveland School, Cranford 
Tunstall, G. Edmund, 117 Clark St., Dover 
+Turnbaugh, E. L., Madison Avenue School, 
Irvington d 
Turner, Myron H., Elementary School, Brielle 
tTwichell, William S., Jr., 117 S. Central 
Ave., Ramsey : 
Vance, Elizabeth D., Pennsylvania Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 
Vandenbree, Harold A., Roosevelt School, Haw- 
thorne 
Van Ness, Paul H., 140 Roseville Ave., New- 
k 


ark 

ae Anne, Mount Tabor School, Mount 
abor 

Voorhees, Estelle D., 216 Elberon Blvd., El- 


beron 

Vreeland, Albert, 1261 Liberty Ave., Hillside 

Wall, William J., 1353 River Rd., Edgewater 

Warwick, Raymond, Bradley Park School, 
Neptune 

Waxwood, V. E., Liberty Street School, Long 
Branch 

Webber, Harry W., Jr., 4 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington 

Webster, Mrs. Angelo M., Box 82, Hazlet 

Weigle, Charles L., Hazel Avenue School, 
West Orange 

Wendland, Robert, Flemington-Raritan Schools, 
Flemington 

Whilden, Charles S., Ocean Grove School, 
Ocean Grove 

Whitken, Donald, Marshall School, Elizabeth 

= Anna A., Union Street School, Ridge- 


wi 

Williams, Elmer H., Route 1, Caldwell 

Willner, Amelia M., Oliver Street School, 
Newark 

Wimer, J. Wade, iT School, Plainfield 

Wright, Mrs. Ethel V. T., Richard E. Byrd 
School, Glen Rock 

va. Stella J., 154 Welton St., New Bruns- 
wic 

Yaeger, Mrs. Eleanor C., Park Avenue School, 
Pleasantville 

Yurkosky, Peter, Long Hill Rd., Little Falls 

Ziccardi, Michael A., 30-07 Broadway, Fair 


Lawn 
Zorella, John W., Box 411, Manville 


NEW MEXICO 


Adams, Orval E., 1051 Seventh St., Las Vegas 

Alexander, Mrs. Betty, Box 904, Taos 

Alexander, H. E., Grants Municipal School, 
Grants 

Apetz, William L., Walker AFB, Roswell 

Arledge, Mrs, Ellen, 121 S. Ninth St., Albu- 
querque 


(New Mexico) 


Baker, Blanche, Central School, Las Cruces 

Baker, J. M., Vaughn Municipal School, East 
Vaughn 

Barnett, Richard, Lavaland School, Albuquer- 


que 

Barr, H. D., 141 Boorth St., Santa Fe 

Bayless, James, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad 

Blythe, Mrs. Zona L., Box 234, Taos 

Bobo, Mrs. Irma, 309 Buena Vista Ave., Al- 
buquerque 

Brannon, Le Roy, 2327 Hoffman Dr., Albu- 
querque 

Burke, Elizabeth, 610 North Fowler, Hobbs 

Calkins, Fred M., John Marshall School, Al- 
buquerque 

Caton, Oran T., 3515 Berkeley Pl., Albuquer- 


que 

Cleveland, Jessie A., 12614 W. Mountain, Las 
Cruces 

Conlee, Robert H., 416 Tulane PIl., Albuquer- 


que 

Cortney, V. J., Whittier School, Albuquerque 

Curtis, Ward, 350 W. Marcy, Santa Fe 

DeLayo, Leonard J., 205 S. 12th St., Albu- 
querque 

Depenbrink, Waldo S., Garfield 

DeVaney, F. Elena, 706% N. Halagueno, . 
Carlsbad 

Dixon, Miss Newall, 1508 E. Roma Rd., Al- 
buquerque 

Doherty, Mrs. Helen L., 1101 N. First St., 
Raton 

Duggan, Coral, Central School, Anthony 

Dunn, Mrs, Martha, 5961 Guadalupe, Albu- 
querque 

Emslie, Peter, 305 N. Edith, Albuquerque 

Encinias, Luis, Supt., San Miguel Co. 
Schools, Las Vegas 

Evett, Mrs. Zella, 405 S. Wellesley, Albu- 
querque 

Fallis, W. T., Box 1308, Hurley 

Finley, Mrs. Ruth, Box 1002, Gallup 

Glassey, Mrs. Geraldine H., Lee Street School, 
Atlanta 

Goff, Harold R., 3212 Monterey Dr., Albu- 
querque 

Gonzales, Adolfo C., 1585 Cerro Vista, Albu- 
querque 

Granger, O. T., Box 636, Tucumcari 

Gray, Howell, 316 N. Behrend, Farmington 

Gresler, Rosamond, 316 S. Richmond Rd., 
Albuquerque 

Guinn, Mrs. Alma, 420 Parker Rd., Las 
Cruces 

Hall, Rose E., Box 117, Bayard 

Hernandez, F. Lovis, 1410 E. Gold Ave., 
Albuquerque 

Hinds, Dick, Central Elementary School, Los 
Alamos 

Hogden, Archie P., Box 38, Springer 

Holland, Mrs. Cora M., 315 N. Bayard, Silver 


City 

Houpt, Otis, Box 21, Tucumcari 

Jackson, Charles Everett, Belen Elementary 
School, Belen 

t+James, R. M., Grade Schools, Portales 

Jones, Mrs. Ann., 436 N. Tulane PI., Al- 
buquerque 

Jordan, Mettie, Box 375, Eunice 

Kaupas, Mrs. B. J., 921 W. 12th St., Silver 


ity : 
Kimbrough, Mrs. Mildred, Box 311, Clovis 
tKornegay, R. C., Malaga School, Malaga 
Lavender, Harold W., Aztec Public Schools, 
Aztec 
Leason, Marjorie, 421 N. Fourth St., Raton 
Lodge, Bessie, Box 927, Raton 
Lopez, Blas A., 2216 Boulevard, Las Vegas 
tLow, Frank, 3013 N. Arno, Albuquerque 
Lyster, Amy, 1312 Seventh, Las Vegas 
cMahon, Mrs. Iona, Lucerno School, Las 


ruces 
McNeilly, Nathan, Anthony 
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(New Mexico) 


Miles, Samuel F., Mesa School, Los Alamos 

tMiles, Charles L., Box Y, Hobbs 

Mitchell, George F., 415 S. Tenth St., Al- 
buquerq ue 

Mock, Richard, 413 S. Dartmouth, Albuquerque 

Moss, Willis S., 311 N. McKinley, Hobbs 

Moore, John R Box 306, Dexter 

Murphy, Harold J., 407 N. em, Hobbs 

Nees, Ruth, 1220 N. Reymond St., Las Cruces 

Nelson, George W., 1410 Hawaii, Alamogordo 

Nevarez, Louise U., 916 Sunset Rd., Albu- 
querque 

Pederson, Floyd L., Rt. 1, Box 67A, Anthony 

** Presbeski, Felix, 421 §. Broadway, Albu- 
querque 

Price, Joel, Roosevelt Co. Board of Education, 
Portales 

Reardon, William B., 211 S. High, Albuquer- 

Riddle, John Paul, Anthony 

Riordan, Kathryn, Box 748, Deming 

Robertson, William M., 700 Montano, Albu- 
querque 

Rosasco, Louis A., Mountain School, Los 
Alamos 

Russel, John S., 133 Hillside St., Santa Fe 

St. Clair, Dave, 1406 Gidding St., Clovis 

Sanchez, Mrs. Mary Ann, 810 S: Third St., 

Ibuquerque 

Sash, Louis Henry, 821 Hardy Ave., Albu- 
querque 

Schmidt, Spoction, | 610 W. Cal, Albuquerque 

Sebastian, D. H., La Union 

Sharp, James E., * Bae 125, Rincon 

Shaw, Thomas B., Grade School, Mountainair 

Short, Walter G., Park School, Artesia 

Simonds, Isaac E., 2449 Pueblo Bonito Dr., 
Albuquerque 

Slominski, Joseph, 514 San Clemente, Albu- 
querque 

Stalcup, C. A., 1106 Hermosa Dr., Artesia 

Stanfield, Bertha, Elementary School, Hot 
Springs 

Stinnett, Rufus M., 702 W. Grand, Artesia 

Tenario, Tom, Rt. 3, Box 872, Albuquerque 

Ticknor, Mrs. Alta L., 705 W. Fruit Ave., 
Albuquerque 

Torres, Edward E., 312 Highway 85 St., So- 


corro a 
Totten, Miss Clyde, 703 S. Michigan Ave., Ros- 


we 

Traylor, R. V. Lordsburg Elementary School, 
Lordsburg 

Waldrip, William I., La Mesa 

Watson, Mrs. Mary R., 1104 McDonald Rd., 
Albuquerque 

Webb, Alice R., 710 W. Fourth St., Roswell 

Webb, Gladys, 600 N. Kentucky Ave., Roswell 

a Raymond L., 1500 Indiana, Alamo- 
ordo 

Wichoff, John R., Box 525, Estancia 

Wrenn, Marion, Box 426, Gallup 

Wright, Marguerite, La Mesa 

Yarbrough, George S., 912 S. W. Pine St., 
Portales 


NEW YORK 


Abate, Anthony J., West School, Long Beach 

Abate, Harry F., Niagara Street School, Niag- 
ara Falls 

Abramson, Clara, Public School 31, The Bronx, 
New Yor 

Adams, Norma A., 406 Turin St., Rome 

Akley, Harold L., Tarrytown 

Alberico, Lena, 89 Plattekill Ave., New Paltz 

tAllen, Florence M., Box 37, Jacksonville 

—_ W. Paul, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
ale 

Allison, L. Paul, 34 Lawton Ave., Hartsdale 

Allison, Robert R., 11 Franklin Rd., Walton 

Ambellan, Fred, Arrandale School, Great Neck 

Anderson, Ellen R., State Teachers College, 
Potsdam 
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Andrews, Stella F., 56 Tibbetts Rd., Yonkers 
Andrews, Wendell B., Lincoln School, Sche. 


nectady : 
Armour, William T., 7002 Ridge Blvd., Brook. 


lyn 

hae Frank C., 35-54 88 St., Jackson 
Heights 

Arnolds, Raymond W., Roosevelt Elementary 
School, Kenmore : 

Ast, Raymond J., Sr., 1005 Grant St., Buffalo 

Attisani, Vincent, 246 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle 

Atwan, A. M., Saddle Rock School, Great Neck 

Austera, Emma H., P.S. 26, Bronx, Burnside 
and University Ave., New York 

Axel, Tamah, 2435 Dickens Ave., Far Rock. 
away 

Prag George R., 305 Union Ave., Mamaro. 
neck 

Baar, Lincoln F., 590 Ft. Washington Ave., 
New York 

Baker, Adelaide Woodall, 108 E. Garden St, 
Rome 

— M. Alberta, 825 W. 187 St., New 
or 

Bannister, Harold A., 128 Monroe Ave, 
Brockport 

Banta, Katherine A., 65 Wesley Ave., Port 
Chester 

Barber, Elon L., Lillian Dickson School, James. 
town 

Barry, Winifred A., School 3, Oceanside 

Barth, Mark, 45 W. 81 St., New York 

Becker, George, 3829 Avenue K, Brooklyn 

Beggs, Frances E., Jefferson Apts., Niagara 
Falls 

Bell, Maysie L., 318 Lake George Ave., Ti- 
conderoga 

Bellew, Paul J., Grade School, Amityville 

Benedict, Mildred F., Oakland Avenue School, 
Gloversville 

Benjamin, Leona M., 85 Highland Ave, 
Yonkers 

Bennett, Velma, 777 Maryvale Dr., Buffalo 

— Dorothy, 135 Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 


Siehen, Florence M., 124 W. Campbell Ave., 
Sherrill 
Birnbaum, Hyman, 1950 Andrews Ave., New 


Yor 
Blunt, D. A., Lincoln School, Mount Vernon 
Boardman, Walter S., 7 Atlantic Ave., Ocean- 


side 

Bogdan, Aniela, Lower New York Mills School, 
New York Mills 

tBorgeson, Dr. F. C., School of Education, 
New York University, New York 

Bostick, Eva Gibbs, Rochambeau School, White 
Plains 

ca, Lillian M., 1629 Eighth St., Niagara 
alls 

Braem, Edwin A., New Hyde Park Road 
School, New Hyde Park 

Brevis, Anna Bear, School 71, Buffalo 

Broido, Alvin, P.S. 115, Brooklyn 

Broom, Isaac, 2502 Lorillard Pl., New York 

Brown, George Victor, P.S. 131, Brooklyn 

Brown, George W., Central School, Ma 
maroneck 

Brown, Mrs. Gertrude F., 198 Bronson Ave. 
Rochester 

Bruce, Percy W., Roslyn Heights School, 
Roslyn 

Brumbaugh, Florence N., Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, New "Yor 

Buckley, Mary M., Kemble School, Utica 

Bugbee, Nellie G., Rt 2, Oneonta 

Bulles, Berton G., P.S. 1, Watervliet 

Burke, Edward A. South Kortright Central 
School, South Kortright 

+Burlein, Anna Louise, Box 95, Ft. Hamilton 
Sta. 9, Brooklyn 
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Burley, Mrs. Hazel M., 235 Union St., 
mbur, 
Rey SRuth Abbott, 104 Pike St., Port 
rvis 
pane, Franklin A., 100 Montgomery St., 
Poughkeepsie . 
Caesar, Irving, 1619 Broadway, New York 
Calver, Theodore F., DeWitt School, DeWitt 
Cameron, Sarah A., P.S. 46, New York 
Carbaugh, G. <A., State Teachers College, 
Geneseo ‘ 
¢Carey, Elizabeth B., State Education Dept., 


Albany 

Carl, G. Harold, School 82, Buffalo 

Carlsen, Ellen K., 439 Darlington Ave., Staten 
Island 

¢Carlson, Clara H., 90-42 206 St., Queens 
Village ae 

Carpenter, Roy H., 11 Sutton Pl., Ossining 

Carr, John A., 37 Walbrooke Ave., Staten 
Island : 

Castren, Helga C., 993 Kensington Ave., Buf- 


alo 
Cates, Winifred W., Prospect Hill School, Pel- 


am 

Chinnock, A. Eugenie, Asst. Supt., P.S. 82 
Queens, Jamaica 

Clark, Anne D., 397 Owasco Rd., Auburn 

Clark, Charles R., Military Rd., Rt. 47, Niag- 
ara Falls ; - 

Clarke, Bertha E., 24 Columbia Ave., Bing- 
hamton 

Cleveland, Gerald A., 409 N. Genesee St., 
Syracuse 

Clicquennoi, George, Lincoln School, Hornell 

Clough, Charles I., Bedford Road Elementary 
School, Pleasantville x 

Cogin, Lena B., P.S. 19, Bronx, New York 

Cogswell, Ralph N., Kodak Park School 41, 
Rochester 

+Cole, Isa M., 113 Comstock PI., Syracuse 

Coleman, Georgia Avis, Colonial School, Pel- 


ham 

Collie, Mrs. Gertrude K., Depew 

Collins, Tobias J., Lewiston-Porter School, 
Youngstown 

Connor, Veronica, Ransomville : 

Conroy, John F., 2416 Morris Ave., New York 

Conroy, Mrs. Marie S., 75 Mountainside Rd., 
Staten Island 

7Cooper, George W., Abelard Reynolds School 
42, Rochester 

— Mrs. Jessie A., School 19, West Al- 
any 

Craig, Christine, 14 Elm St., Whitesboro 

Craig, Dr. Gerald S., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Craine, Henry C., Robert Fulton School, Mt. 
Vernon 

Crittenden, Harold C., Armonk 

—_ Marion R., Elementary School, York- 
ville 

Crowley, Mrs. Edna V., 8502 85th Rd., Wood- 
haven, New York 

Crozier, Wendell M., 17 Royal Ave., James- 
town 

Dalton, Kathryn H., School 10, Troy 

Daly, John J., 55 Park Ave., Port Washing- 
ton 


Danaher, Alice, Junior High School 115, New 
York 


Do Dorothy, Sanford Street School, Glens 

alls 

*Dano, Anna M., Lansing School, Watertown 

Daugherty, Clara, 504 W. 110th St, New 
or 


Davis, Clair, 14 Roydon Dr., Merrick 

Davis, G. B., Flanders School, Malone 

Delaney, Marian, Eagle Avenue School, West 
empstead 

Delaney, Mary C., School 8, Albany 

Delehanty, Mary L., School 46, Rochester 


(New York) 


Dennis, Paulena, Calvin Coolidge School, Bing- 
hamton 

Deveson, Addie E., P.S. 75, Brooklyn 

Dietrich, Grace L., Menands School, Albany 

Dingee, Mrs. Freida L., 108 Wilson Ave., 
Kingston 

Dixson, Carl L., Elmsford Elementary School, 
Elmsford 

Doersch, Mrs. George, Prospect Street School, 
Baldwin, L.I. 

**Donahue, Lillian, 97 North St., Auburn 

Donnelly, Ella Marie, Hutchinson School, Pel- 
am 

Douglass, Joyce M., Office of Division Sur- 
geon, Hq. Fourth Inf. Division, APO 39, 
New York 

Drake, Arlene L., 317 Loudonville Rd., Albany 

Duffy, Fred H., Sheridan School, Kenmore 

Dunn, John Owen, 2 Mill St., Marion 

Ebeling, Elsa, P.S. 208, Brooklyn 

Eby, Harry K., Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Ave., New York 

Eckhardt, Florence, 45 S. Lake St., Hamburg 

Edgerly, Alice L., P.S. 103, Bronx 

Eiseman, Harry A., P.S. 26, Brooklyn 

Elder, Leon B., Beekman Ave., North Tarry- 


town 

Ellenbogen, Mrs. Evelyn, 168 W. 86th St., 
New York 

Ellis, Harry T., Sacandaga School, Scotia 

Elsbree, Dr. Willard S., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Esler, Ella G., 209 Columbia Ave., Syracuse 

Evans, Julia B., 253 Conkey Ave., Rochester 

Faddis, Gabrielle Joan, Greenwich House, 27 
Barrow St., New York 

Farina, Nicholas A., School 5, Cedarhurst 

Farrell, James E., School 11, Buffalo 

Faust, Edwin C., Copiague Union School, Co- 
piague 

Ferguson, Ruth O., 45 Park Ave., Mt. Vernon 

Ferrea, Peter E., P.S. 130, Bayside 

Finerty, John J., 40 Lafayette Ave., Kingston 

Finkel, Morris C., P.S. 33, 418 W. 28th St., 
New York 

Fisher, Charles S., 411 S. First St., Linden- 
hurst 

7 Fitzgerald, Dr. James A., School of Educa- 
tion, Fordham University, New York 

Flinn, Charles E., 1152 Harrison St., Water- 


town 
Foley, Alice L., Brighton School, Rochester 
Foley, Florence M., 1680 Lexington Ave., 
New York 
— Ruth C., 550 Seventh St., Niagara 
alls 
Fox, Benedict, 75 Linden St., Rockville Centre 
Frantz, Ida, 24th Street School, Niagara Falls 
Frech, John A., 508 Foch Blvd., Mineola 
Gambella, Mrs. Marion E. F., P.S. 32, Bronx, 
New York 
Garber, Mrs. Ella Sporr, School 81, Buffalo 
one Louis, 1539 W. Ninth St.,; Brook- 


yn 

Gastwirth, Paul, P.S. 4, Long Island City 

Gates, Dr. Arthur I., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Gehring, Beatrice M., Brooklyn School, Ba- 
tavia 

Gibbons, Fred L., Fairgrieve Junior High 
School, Fulton 

Gibbons, Mrs. Margaret F., Jefferson School, 
Binghamton 

a Samuel B., 1779 E. 172nd St., New 


or 
Goodside, Samuel, 441 Brooklyn Ave., Brook- 


lyn 

Gordon, Mrs. Henrietta O., 116 Lincoln Rd., 
Brooklyn 

Gorthey, Miriam, Academy Street School, Am- 
sterdam 

Gould, Clifford M., 155 Delaware Rd., Ken- 
more 
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(New York) 


Graeber, Richard W., Hamilton Avenue School, 
arwick 

Graham, Mattie, Hoosick Rd. a 

Green, Viola G., 

Greenberg, Joseph, 1633 E. Eighth %St. , Brook- 


yn 

Grile, Robert J., School 41, Buffalo 

Grimes, Joseph, "Jr. 103 S. Main St., North 
Syracuse 

Grine, Ambrose A., 349 Busti Ave., Buffalo 

Groad, Mrs. Libbie ’P., P.S. 69 Man., 125 W. 
54th St., New York 

Gross, Emanuel, 940 Grand Concourse, New 


ork 
Hadden, Earl H., Pine Island, New York 
Haessig, Alma E., School 44, Rochester 
Haessig, William ’B., The Hills School, Hunt- 
ington 
Hagar, Horace M., 41 Division St., Amsterdam 
Haggerty, Marie, Barry Avenue School, 


maron 
_ Alfred C., Brook Avenue School, Bay 
ore 

Hall, Ava M., Box 58, Mt. Vision 

Hall, Mrs. Eleanor S., 429 N. Brandywine 
Ave., Schenectady 

Hall, Viola M., 233 W. Borden, Syracuse 

Halleron, Mary, P.S. 105, Bronx, New York 

Halligan, Thomas C., i68 Pinehurst Ave., 
New York 

tHamalainen, Dr. Arthur E., Plandome Road 
School, Manhasset 

Hambel, "John F., Brooklyn School, Wellsville 

Hamburg, Morris, 44 Albemarle Ave. -» Hemp- 
stea 

Harris, Mrs. Sabra T., 130 Gibbs St., Roch- 
ester 

Hathaway, Edna E., Park Street School, 
Gloversville 

Haver, Zula M., 15 Shuler St., Amsterdam 

Hayford, H. Dorothy, 1330 Fourth Ave., 
Watervliet 

Hedden, ogg G., Pringle School, Batavia 

Henrickson, Mrs. Velma W., East Public 
School, Long Beach 

Higgins, Gordon H., P.S. 6, Buffalo 

tHirschbeck, Loretta M., 365 Putnam Ave., 
Port Chester 

Hobson, Mrs. Christine C., 395 Hamilton St., 
Geneva 

Hoehn, Elizabeth, Po mo y School, Pearl River 

Hogan, Robert J., School 12, Troy 

Holcomb, Leola Q Lincoin School, Johnson 


City 
tHolub, Jules A., 114 Bay Ave., Hicksville 
a Fio yd v., Pine Woods School, North 
‘onawan 


me 
anes, C. Archie, Ft. Edward High School, 
t. war 
Hopkins, Mrs. Ethel B., 32 Oakhurst Ave., 
uffalo 
Higgins. Johanna M., 35-15 84th St., Jackson 
eights 
Horton, Robert Lee, South Glens Falls 
Howland, Mrs. Helen C., 1161 Parkwood Blvd., 
Schenectady 
Beene, Jared L., Theodore Roosevelt School, 
tica 
Huestis, Mary D., P.S. 29, College Point 
Huggin, Elien, School 7, Dunkirk 
Hughes, Elliott R., Central School, New Hart- 


or 

Hulbert, Bruce M., Flower Hill School, Port 
Washington 

Hulbert, Marguerite, 208 N. Goodman St., 
ochester 

Hunnicutt, Dr. C. W., School of Education, 
Syracuse eg ot Syracuse 

Hurd, Merrill F., Centra School, Morrisville 

Hutchings, Francis R., Valley School, Man- 


hasse’ 
Hyde, Ellis B., wo y & School, Dansville 
Imhof, Howard E., 160 A St., Oyster Bay 
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Ives, ~ “oa L., 393 Tremont St., North Tona- 
wanda 

a og E. L., 43-08 41st St., Sunnyside 

Jenks, Elsie L., West End School, Lynbrook 

> en Edith ® 134 59th St., Niagara Falls 
ohnson, Marguerite A., 2 Crampton Ave., 
Great Neck 

Johnston, Sara Woods, 4009 Barton St., Niag- 
ara Falls 

ones, S. Marcella, Franklin School, Syracuse 
oslin, Bernard F., School 3, Watervliet 

tJoyce, Charles W., 223 Deerfield Dr., Roch- 
ester 

Joyce, Mary Irene, 19 Montrose Ave., Buf- 


judge, Mary A., Central School, Alexander 
Kahan, Lee, Lincoln +] New Rochelle 

Kaminski, Leo A., 550 Doat St., Buffalo 

Keily, Joseph E., P.S. 156, Springfield Gar- 
dens, Jamaica 

Kelly, Mary L., School 17, Troy 

Kennedy, Mabel, 204 W. 94th. St., New York 

Kenyon, Mrs. Lillian |e Montgomery Unit, 
Johnstown 

Ketcham, M. Kathleen, 80 Clinton, Tonawanda 

Kimball, Mrs. R. S., Poestenkill School, Poes- 
tenkili 

King, Marion K., School 21, Yonkers 

King, Mrs. Mary T., 48 W. Second St., Mt. 
Vernon 

Kiss, Robert N., Broad Street School, Glens 
alls 

Kingsley, Emma E., 317 Catherine St., Elmira 

Kirkmire, William J., Maple Street School, 
Salamanca 

tKline, Ira ae 177 Gibson Ave., White Plains 

Koch, Otto H "PS. 10, Buffalo 

Kopp, O. W., ” Congdon Campus School, State 
Feachese College, Potsdam 

Kornfeld, Louis B., P.S. 216, Brooklyn 

—_ Alfred J., 39 East Depew Ave., Buf- 


alo 
Lafferty, Edward M., Mohonk School, Mohonk 
Lak 


e 

Langworthy, Virgil B., 654 Elizabeth St., El 
mira 

+Lant, Kenneth A., Jericho, L. I 

Larsen, Roper F., "75 Orchard St., Walden 

La Tona, Louise, School 3, Buffalo 

tLawlor, Mary, Salem Hyde School, Syracuse 

Lee, Vernon L., N. Washington St., Herkimer 

Lefort, Isabel L., 535 Memorial Pkwy., Niag- 
ara Falls 

Leibson, Bernard, P.S. 93, Bronx 

Leickert, Mrs. Ruth, Nichols School, Menfioett 

Lennox, Mary E., 76614 Chenango St., Bing- 
hamton 

Lepper, Daisy B., 41 Maple Ave., Glen Cove 

Leverich, Frederick J., City Hall, Elmira 

Levenson, Cyrus 0., Central School, Long 
Beach 

ae. Samuel M., Asst. Supt., P.S. 26, 
Brooklyn 

Levine, Mandel, 1172 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 

Levine, oy H., 1630 Dean St., Brooklyn 

— Carl E., 13 Eastman Terrace, Pough- 

sie 

Lipse utz, Leo, 888 Montgomery St., Brooklyn 

Lipsky, Celia, P.S. 184, Brooklyn : 

Littwin, Maxwell F., 1619 Boston Rd., New 
York : f 

Laie. Lawrence C., 463 S. First St., Lin- 
denhurst 

Lodato, August, P.S. 167, Brooklyn 

Lubell, Richard M., 2 Stoddard Pl., Brooklyn 

Lupone, Orlando J., Ocean School, Northport 

Luscomb, Maud, 86 "Mitchell Ave., Binghamton 

Lybarger, Herman, oe School, State 
Teachers College, Brockpor 4 

Lynch, James A., Island Park School, Islan 
P. 


‘ark 
MacLean, Kenneth G., School 7, North Tona- 
wanda 
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;MacMaster, Francis X., Clinton School, Rock- 
ville, Centre 

Mahdesian, Zaven M., School 14, Troy 

Makler, William t. 148-21 86th Ave., Ja- 


maica 

Mandina, Joseph A., P.S. 136 Queens, St. 
Albans 

Manicoff, Dr. Rose, 368 78th St., Brookly 

Mann, Mrs. Sadie Bassett, 327 St. Ni sine 
Ave., New York 

Manske, Richard W., 145 Midland Ave., 
Rochester 

+Martin, Earl F., 724 W. Gray St., Elmira 

Martin, William 'H., 257 S. Fourth Ave., Mt. 
Vernon 

Matson, Elizabeth D., School 74, Buffalo 

Mauk, Eleanor T., P. s.9 Man., 466 West End 
Ave., New York 

McCabe, Anna E., 62 West Side Ave., Haver- 
straw 

McCaffrey, Rita I., 47 Leonard St., Brooklyn 

McCarthy, Helen A., North Junior High 
School, Depew 

McCarthy, John W., 183 Clinton Ave., Staten 
Island 

McCausland, James M., 442 Guy Park Ave., 
Amsterdam 

McCleary, Adele M., P.S. 129, College Point 

— Eloise, Central School, Hammonds- 


uicoy, Melvin L., Public Affairs Division, 
APO 633, c/o PM, New York 

McKenna, "T, Redmond, Cleveland Avenue 
School, Freeport 

McKune, Esther J., 107 Mill St., Canajoharie 

McNally, Dr. Harold J., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Mearns, Mrs. Madeline Howe, 7923 210th St., 
Flushing 

Meiselman, Max S., 917 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York 

Melton, Mrs. Una M., 32 Mistletoe Lane, 
Levittown 

Merry, Leona, Hamilton School, Schenectady 

Meyer, | anes O., Seymour Street School, 


Aubur 
Mido, Mrs. Anne, P.S. 51, 520 W. 45th 
St., New York 
Millen, Alton C., Monroe Street School, Little 
alls 
Miller, Benjamin, 77 Taylor St., Brooklyn 
Miller, Bertram A., School 28, Buffalo 
Miller, Myron We “Hau ppauge 
Miner, Mary E., 47 Grend Ave., Johnson City 
Minuse, John M., Edison School; Port Ches- 


Mitchell, Arvid F., 144 Fulton St., ag 

Mitchell, Jessie je Munsey Park School, Man 
asset 

— Robert E., 314 Brookside Ave., Roose- 


velt 
= 4 Mrs. Vera B., P.S. 102, Bronx, New 


or’ 

Mooney, Joseph P., 244 Woodlawn Rd., West 
Hempstead 

Moore, Dr. Clyde B., Cornell University, 


Ithaca 
Moore, Ralph V., Hendy Avenue School, EI- 


mira 
Moran, Ursula M., 635 Riverside Dr., New 
York 
Morey, Douglas, Box 7, Commack 
Morgenstern, Mrs. Anne, 56 Clements P1. 
Hempstead 
— Frances S., P.S. 3 Queens, Forest 
ills 
+Morrison, R. De Witt, Roosevelt School, Port 
Chester 
Moses, Edward, 77-17 138th St., Flushing 
Muller, Zita M., Washington School, Batavia 
a Margaret M., 133 Woodward Ave., 
alo 


Myers, Horace B., Wolcott Street School, 
Leroy 


(New York) 


Myers, Mrs. Rose M., Rt. 58, Box 121A, 
Schenectady 

Natelson, erean, 686 Empire Blvd., Brooklyn 

ee Caroline K., P.S. 39, Bronx, New 


or 

Nesi, Camella, 1432 Harrod Ave., New York 

Neufeldt, Carl J., Wilson School, Mt. Vernon 

Nickles, George 'F.. School 9, Olean 

Nifenecker, Eugene A., 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 

Noon, Elizabeth F., Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville 

Norris, Bessie, East School, Batavia 

Northway, Ruth M., Dept. of Education, Kings- 
ton 

Nussbaum, Mrs. Ray E. K., 3001 Valentine 
Ave., New York 

Obermeier, Minnie, 225 W. 106th St., New 


York 

O’Brien, Agnes L., School 15, Troy 

O’Brien, Edward W., 8 Conway Court, Troy 

O’Brien, Mrs. Mary M., 1804 Sixth Ave., 
Watervliet 

O’Brien, Ruth, Roberts School, Syracuse 

Olsen, Marion G., 44 Laurel St. .» Buffalo 

O’ Rourke, Catherine, East V Avenue School, 
White Plains 

Orr, Marion C., Meacham School, Syracuse 

Oshinsky, Elihu I., 30-45 42nd St., Long Is- 
land City 

Ostrander, Anna K., 127 Lewis St., Auburn 

Owen, Mary E., The Instructor, Dansville 

Palen, Louise, 66 Verplanck Ave., Beacon 

Park, Ford R., School 52, Buffalo 

Parker, Inez S., 2334 Main St., Buffalo 

Parmerter Eljah, 6 Studio Arcade, Bronxville 

ae LO vid F., Battle Hill School, White 

ain 

Parris, Mabel H., Central School, Orchard 
Park 

Patterson, Charlotte, Washington School, 
Hempstead 

Payne, Pearle M., 10 Tompkins St., Bingham- 


ton 

Peard, Doris M., Robert Morris School, 
Batavia 

Pease, Ethel G., 287 Elmdorf "4 , Rochester 

Pedler, Mrs. William H., 11 E. Academy St., 
Albion 

Permenter, John <A., Naval Base School. 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, APO New York 

Perry, Pearl M., 3 Dwight Ave., Clinton 

Phelps, Margaret, 409 W. Genesee St., Syra- 
cuse 

*Plantz, Nina, Field Ave., Hicksville 

Platto, Mrs. Elsie, Huntington School, Syra- 


cuse 
re Cecelia, 2910 Grand Concourse, New 


Polley, ante Z., Sugar Street School, Niag- 
ara 

Potter, Mildred L., School 15, Rochester 

Powell, Leo K., 740 Main St., Johnson City 

Powell, Mary E., 42 Attorney St., Hempste- ' 

Powers, Edward P., 43 Harness Lane, Levit- 
town 

*Prehm, Hazel, 279 Hamilton Ave., White 
Plains 

Pritchard, Florence E., 345 Olympic Ave., 
Buffalo 

Pugsley, Chester A., New York State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo : 

Pullen, Milton V., Greece “Central School, 
Rochester 

Oeiotam, Neil R., Union School, East 
slip 

Quick, Sherwood, Shaw Ave., Valley Stream 

Ramsdell, Florence R., 230 Atlantic Ave., Lyn- 


brook 
Rankin, Harold J., Central School, Mohawk 
Ratcliff, Frank B., School 3, Kingston 
Reiser, Charles W., P.S. 122 Queens, Long 
Island City 
Reitz, Hanna Burke, School 29, Buffalo 
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(New York) 


Rhoads, Luke C., Hamilton School, Mt. Vernon 
Riley, Ruth V., Big Cross Street School, Glens 


Roach, Dr. Cornelia B., 344 Bedford Ave., 
Buffalo 

Roberts, Jack D., Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle 

ee John W., Bellerose School, Floral 
‘ar 


Roden, Alice, 444 E. 58th St., New York 

Roe, Jennette G., School 18, Albany 

Ronci, Rose M., 405 W. 23rd St., New York 

t *Rosen, Frances A., Elementary School, East 
Aurora 

Ross, Helen E., 75 Graffing Pl., Freeport 

Rothschild, Seymour, 31-51 21st St., Long Is- 
land City 

Ruddy, Anne G., 123 Crary Ave., Mt. Vernon 

= Kenneth L., High School, Monti- 
cello 

Ryan, Louise T., P.S. 55, Richmond Hill, New 
York 5 

Ryan, Mrs. Margaret, Irvington House, Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson 

Ryan, Marie T., P.S. 617 Man., Villa Loreto, 
Peekskill 

Saggese, Peter R., Central School, Wilson 

St. John, Ruth T., Oneonta Plains School, 
, Oneonta 

St. Mary, Maurice E., Cattaraugus Indian 
Schools, Gowanda 

Sands, Eugenie C., 220 81st St., Brooklyn 

Satterlee, 6. Ward, State Teachers College, 
Potsdam 

Saunders, Mrs. Juliet, P.S. 160, Brooklyn 

Schreiber, Herman, 80 Clarkson Ave., Brook- 


lyn 

Schwartz, Elizabeth M., School 16, Rochester 

Schwartz, Mrs. Esther Z., P.S. 80, 415 E. 
120th St., New York 

Seften, Nell, World Book Company, Yonkers 

Shack, Jacob H., 250 Montgomery St., Brook- 


lyn 

Shea, Mrs. Lillian M., P.S. 131, Jamaica 

Sherman, Marjorie, Charles Street School, 
Jamestown 

Shulman, Florence, 2120 St. Raymond Ave., 
New York 

Silverman, Martin, 511 E. 20th St., New York 

Sister Mary Annette, Villa Maria, Buffalo 

Sister Mary Caesaria, Immaculate Heart of 
Mary School, Buffalo 

Sister Mary Perpetua, 3303 Netherland Ave., 
New York 

Sliker, Edith G., Chappaqua 

~Smallenburg, Ella, 370 McKinley Pkwy., 
Buffalo 

Smith, Florence A., Terrell Avenue School, 
Oceanside 

Smith, Ray W., School 43, Buffalo 

Smith, Sim Joe, Asst. Supt. of Schools, New 
Rochelle 

Snapp, Jennie F., George Washington School, 
Endicott 

Snyder, Dudley C., Franklin School, Valley 
tream 

Soboleski, Anita B., 2496 LaSalle Ave., 
Niagara Falls 

Spacht, Charles A., Mayflower School, New 
Rochelle 

Spalding, Margaret V., Washington Hunt 
School, Lockport 

¢Spencer, Cecil F., 113 Gabriel Ave., Franklin 
Square, L.I. 

Spillane, Katherine, 98 Brookfield Rd., 
Rochester 

Stamps, Mrs. Lillian B., 29 Bolivar St., Staten 
Islan 

a Bernhard, P.S. 103, Bronx, New 
Yor 

Steffen, Curtis R., 131 Fulton St., Olean 

Stevens, Sol, P.S. 74 Annex, 828 Bushwick 
Ave., Brooklyn 
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Stinebrickner, Reinald M., 235 Marshall Ave., 
Vest Hempstea 

Store, Felix, Centerport 

Strollo, Mary M., Lincoln School, Batavia 

Suerken, Ernst Henry, The Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry 

Sullivan, Katherine E., 2738 University Ave., 
New York 

Sullivan, Rose M., Jefferson School, New 
Rochelle 

Suskowitz, Min, Yeshiva of Central Queens, 
Jamaica 

Sussmann, Edward, P.S. 66, 1001 Jennings 
St., New York 

Sutton, Gertrude, 19 S. Broadway, Tarrytown 

Swannie, Mrs. Evelyn H., 376 Urban St., 

_ Buffalo 

Sweeney, Agnes L., Ferry Avenue School, 
Niagara Falls 

Taber, Marjorie, 80 Thurston Rd., Rochester 

Tatum, Helen Clare, 92 Sixth Ave., Lansing- 
burgh, Troy 

Terrell, Mrs. Madelaine H., 46 River Ave., 
Patchogue 

Tesser, Frances, 362 Pleasant Ave., New York 

Thomas, Rufus G., 138 Hertford St., Syracuse 

Thomas, W. Wallace, Terrell Lane, Stony 
Brook 

Topping, Eva Z., 199 Bleecker St., Gloversville 

Tucker, Carolyn E., 50 Howard Ave., Valhalla 
pdyke, Floyd S., Anthony School 27, 
Rochester 

Upright, Carleton, Cliff Drive, Bayville 

Van Aller, Pauline M., Elmer Avenue School, 
Schenectady 

Van Dam, E. F., Asst. Supt., 130 W. 55th St., 
Brooklyn 

Van Stone, I. Foster, Central School, Red 


Hook 

Van Wie, Mrs. Ethel K., La Fayette Rd., 
Jamesville 

Ver Planck, Helen E., Mamaroneck Avenue 
School, White Plains 

hg ae G., Jr., State Teachers College, New 

altz 

Viemeister, Edmund H., Wheeler Avenue 
School, Valley Stream 

Vlymen, Henry T., P.S. 81, Brooklyn 

Wallstein, D. Daniel, Junior High School 142, 
Jamaica 

Walsh, Herbert S., P.S. 30, Staten Island 

Walters, James H., 19 E. Webster St., Merrick 

*Wamsiley, Paul, 101 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 

Warner, Stanley F., 51 Denton Ave., East 
Rockaway 

Warren, Charles L., Mamaroneck Avenue 
School, Mamaroneck 

*Waterbury, John H., Hampton Street School, 
Mineola 

+Watson, Alice E., P.S. 7, Long Island City 

Webb, Everett S., 33 N. Washington Ave., 
Hartsdale 

Webb, Mildred C., Central School, Sherburne 

Weiss, Max i: 4627 Kings Hghwy., Brooklyn 

Wentworth, Mrs. Ethna, Box 45, Sheridan 

— S. David, 294 Brooklyn Ave., Brook- 


yn 
Wheeler, Mrs. Erma Davis, 38 Park Ave., Au- 


urn 

White, Dr. George L., Silver Burdett Co., 45 
E. 17th St., New York 

Whittaker, Florence, 89 Seminole Way, 
Rochester 

Wiedemann, Frank J., 1215 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo 

Wilde, Mrs. Josephine Reddy, 156 Clarkson 
Ave., Brooklyn 

Wiley, James F., Endwell 

Williams, Kathryn G., Center Avenue School, 
Niagara Falls 

Wintish, Mary E., School 1, Rochester 

Wolf, E. Jane, E. Niagara St., Tonawanda 

Wright, Doris M., Le Moyne School, Syracuse 
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Wylie, Anna, 2223 Whitney Ave., Niagara 


Falls 

Yale, Mrs. Fidelia, Oakdale School, Johnson 
Cit : 

Youn, Frances M., Niagara Dist. School 3, 
Niagara Falls , 

York, Arthur C., Amherst Dist. 13, Eggerts- 


ville 
+Young, Dr. William E., State Education De- 
partment, Albany ; 
Zimmerman, Julius, P.S. 222, Brooklyn 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adcock, L. M., Box 498, Burlington 

Ancrum, Boyd L., Holland School, Rocky 
Mount 

Anderson, Mrs. E. R., 323 Beatty Ford Road, 
Charlotte f 

Ashley, J. D., 14th Street School, Winston- 
Salem cf 

Bagley, J. W., 457 College St., Asheville 

Baldwin: Mrs. Nell B., Wayne County Schools, 
Goldsboro ; 

Beane, Mrs. Pauline H., 506 Addison Apts., 
Charlotte ; . 

Blackwelder, Mae, Fayetteville Street School, 
Asheboro wat 

+Blakeslee, E. R., 717 Essex Dr., Wilmington 

Blankenship, Ursula, Dilworth School, Char- 
lotte 

Blevins, Robert L., Oak Summit Rd., Rt. 7, 
Winston-Salem 

Boone, Mrs. Vivian E., Maffitt Villiage School, 
Wilmington 

Boylan, Lucille, 2330 Croydon Rd., Charlotte 

Boylston, Mrs. Lucile C., 2715 Selwyn Ave., 
Charlotte 

Brice, Ellen, 1128 Berkeley Ave., Charlotte 

Brimley, Ralph F. W., Co. Supt., Winston- 
Salem 

Bryan, Mrs. Anna C., W. Broad St., Dunn 

Bryan, N. G., Graham 

Bryant, Hollie, Rt. 1, Box 92C, Leland 

Burch, Mrs. Eva H., 1723 Central Ave., Char- 
lotte 

Butler, Mrs. Myrtle, Granville School, Win- 
ston-Salem é 

Carmichael, R. E., Allen School, Salisbury 

Chatfield, Margaret, Brentwood School, High 
Point 

Cheatham, Ida May, 
Weldon 

Cheek, N. A., 2213 Fayetteville St., Durham 

Cherry, R. H., Rt. 1, Box 127A, Fremont 

Christian, R. C., Jr., 105 S. Leslie St., Golds- 


boro 

Clinard, Mrs. J. W., 1531 20th St., Hickory 

= Charles D., Cherry Point School, Have- 
oc 

Cooke, Dan B., Candler School, Candler 

Cooper, Lelia, 209 S. Center St., Goldsboro 

Cornwell, Laura, 116 Grover St., Shelby 

Covington, H. B., Box 1229, Dallas 

#Cox, Herbert R., Rt. 1, Box 103, Seagrove 

Cromer, Mrs. Mary B., 1017 Independence 
Blvd. N.E., Charlotte 

Daniel, Omara, 536 Hamilton St., Roanoke 
Rapids 

Daniels, J. C., Rt. 2, Box 344, Asheville 

Daniels, M. M., Sallie Barbour School, Wilson 

Daughtry, Mrs. Thelma T., Maffitt Village 
School, Wilmington 

a la Mellie R., Crisp School, Maccles- 
e 


Elementary School, 


—. Louise, William Street School, Golds- 
ro 


oy Spencer E., 926 S. Center St., Mt. 

ive 

Edwards, William R., Children’s Home School, 
Winston-Salem 

Emerson, Kathleen, Forsyth County Court- 
house, Winston-Salem 


(North Carolina) 


Fitzgerald, Ruth, 308 S. Aycock St., Greens- 


boro 
Flowers, W. L., Jr., 607 Broad St., New Bern 
Fogleman, Mrs. Gwendolyn P., 400 S. Park 
Ave., Burlington 
Forrest, O. H., Pactolus 
Foy, Grace, 115 S. Main St., Mount Airy 
Frederick, Mrs. Nannie J., Box 372, Goldsboro 
Futrell, Louise, The Summit School, Reynolda 
Garriss, Thelma, 518 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 
Rapids 
Gaylord, Tommie M., Williamsburg School, 
Reidsville : 
Gentry, T. O., Laurel Hill School, Laurel Hill 


Glenn, Mrs. Mabel L., 2604 Ft. Bragg Rd., 
Fayetteville 

Glover, Viola, 1916 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 
Rapids 


Gorham, Fannie, 407 Hill St., Rocky Mount 

Gray, Mamie, Box 132, Fayetteville 

Cope. Mytrolene L., Fairview School, High 
-oint 

+t**Greenlee, Mary M., Exec. Com., Dept. of 
am School Prin., NEA, Box 236, Moores- 
ville 

Greenlee, Ruth M., 138 N. Garden St., Marion 

tGrise, J. W., Supt. of Elementary Education, 
Wilmington 

Haden, H. W., Queen Carson School, Asheville 

Hall, Henry R., 3815 Greensboro Rd., Winston- 
Salem 

Hall, Mary W., Oxford 

Hammack, B. Paul, Rt. 1, Box 98, Kannapolis 

Harney, Hattie M., 200 W. Main St., Eliza- 
beth City 

Harper, George L., Box 310, Roxboro 

Harper, James A., Box 121, Kinston 

Hartsell, Woodrow W., Box 693, Kannapolis 

Hauser, Mrs. G. C., Box 449, Mount Airy 

Heim, Katherine, Lincolnton 

Helberg, David T., Box 2914, Greensboro 

Henderson, Mrs. Cornelia W., 3 N. In- 
dependence Blvd., Charlotte 

Herbert, Charles E., Aycock Junior High 
School, Greensboro 

Hicks, Clara B., Box 206, Wilson 

Hill, J. H., Box 4, Vanceboro 

Hix, Mary, 536 Hamilton St., Roanoke Rapids 

Hobgood, Scotia S., 716 Harding Ave., Kin- 


ston 

os Orene B., South End School, Reids- 
ville 

Hood, Essie, Route 1, Hickory 

Hooper, Conrad L., 204 Dixie Trail, Raleigh 

Hopkins, W. C., Bethel Hill School, Woodsdale 

Houser, James P., Central School, Belmont 

Howell, E. N., Box 218, Swannanoa 

Howell, John 7. Appalachian Demonstration 
School, Boone 

Howerton, Mrs. Mildred L., 128 S. Summit 
Ave., Charlotte 

Hucles, Helen A., Newbold Training School, 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville 

Humphrey, T. E. 1407 Gorrell St., Greensboro 

Isenberg, H. D., 211 Ridge Ave., Salisbury 

Isley, M. G., Box 506, Whiteville 

as Florence, 908 W. Fourth St., Char- 
otte 

John, Margaret, Box 1023, Laurinburg 

Johnson, Flieda, 434 Arlington St., Greensboro 

Johnston, Mrs. Roberta B., Rt. 4, Box 488, 
Kannapolis ; 

Jones, Mrs. Almonte, Box 353, Hendersonville 

Jones, Mrs. Ruth O., 17 N. 23rd St., Wil- 
mington 

ae pa W. L., 208 S. Church St., Moores- 
ville 

Kirkman, Eva, Kern Street School, Thomasville 

“aan Lucile, 217 Spring St., Thomas- 
ville 

Lacy, Frances, 228 New Bern Ave., Raleigh 


Leary, }: S., 501 Bennett St., Greensboro 
Lentz, J. J., Co. Supt. of Schools, Box 548, 
Sanford 
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(North Carolina) 


Lewallen, Mrs. Inez C., Box 25, Asheboro 

Lewis, Fred E., Jr., Box 5118, Winston-Salem 

omen Etta Mildred, Box 149, Lexington 

Lingerfeldt, R. D., Box 811, Gastonia 

Littlejohn, Mrs. M. M., Morningside High 
School, Statesville 

Lockhart, Mrs. N. Evans, 568 E. Lenoir St., 


Raleigh 

Lord, W. B., Vienna School, Pfafftown 

Lowrance, Annie Laurie, Fairview School, 
Winston-Salem 

Massengill, Bessie, Board of Education, Lilling- 


ton 
Maybry, Lillian, Grimes School, Lexington 
McAllister, R. Brown, Supt. of Schools, Con- 


cor 

McArthur, Mrs. Nell M., Haymount School, 
Fayetteville 

Metsnal, Thomas L., 42 Tacoma St., Ashe- 
ville 

McCoury, Zelzah, Banner Elk 

tMcDonald, Crummell Howe, 920 N. Sixth St., 
Wilmington 

McIntyre, Kate A., Central School, Laurinburg 

oo Dr. W. J., 319 Pittsboro St., Chapel 

i 

McLean, Mrs. Bruce C., 221 S. Oakland St., 
Gastonia 

McNairy, Carolyn, Irving Park School, Greens- 


ro 

McNairy, Ethel, 506 Arlington St., Greensboro 

McNinch, Mattie, 511 Church St., Charlotte 

Medlin, Luther, Box 1387, Greensboro 

Melvin, Selina M., Evans School, Fayetteville 

Miller, Mrs. Essie R., 1116 N. Seventh St., 
Wilmington 

Miller, G. H., Box 493, Gastonia 

Minick, Ruth, Franklin Apts., Mount Airy 

Mooneyhan, Mildred, Box 485, Chapel Hill 

Moore, Beulah D., 806 S. Poplar St., Charlotte 

Morgan, R. R., Supt. of Schools, Mooresville 

Morrison, Boyce, Route 1, Stokesdale 

Moses, B. Harry, Rt. 1, Box 9-A, Roanoke 
Rapids 

Myers, Mrs. Margaret B., Route 1, Salisbury 

Newman, Sallie B., Roxboro 

-— “a Blanche, Burton Grove School, Leaks- 


ville 

Oehler, John S., 304 Central Dr., Kannapolis 

O’Neill, J. E., Jr., 300 Williamson St., Bur- 
lington 

Ormond, A. L., 717 Red Cross St., Wilming- 
ton 

Owen, Alma H., Cecil School, Lexington 

Page, George A., Box 44, Gibson 

Parker, Mrs. B. C., 266 N. Third St., Albe- 
marle 

Parker, Mrs. Gussie Dills, Elementary School, 
Clinton 

Paylor, Ivey, 1003 N. Main St., High Point 

tPeeler, A. H., 1003 Benbow Rd., Greensboro 

Perry, H. Arnold, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 

Pettway, Dempsey, Jr., Box 128, Mebane 

Phillips, Carrie, Brooks School, Greensboro 

Poole, Mrs. Mildred B., Fort Bragg 

Porter, W. N., Box 113, Coats 

Pruette, Dean B., 701 Jones St., High Point 

Reid, Florence M., Robbins School, Lexington 

Reynolds, Albert S., Livingstone Street School, 
Asheville 

Rogers, Mattie Belle, Person Street School, 
Fayetteville 

Rose, M. S., Central School, Winston-Salem 

Rufty, John E., Brevard 

| monty * Sarah, 739 N. Center St., Statesville 

Sasso, Mrs. Sterleta P., 701 Beattys Ford Rd., 
Charlotte 

Schooler, J. M., 1607 Fayetteville St., Durham 

Scott, W. J., 102 Cedar St., Mooresville 

Shearin, Lillie B., Braswell School, Rocky 
Mount 

Sherwood, Ann V., John School, Salisbury 
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Smith, C. C., Pope School, Burgaw 
“— Winfield D., 521 S. Church St., Salis. 


ury 
Snipes, Mrs. Annie Herring, 1901 Chestnut 
St., Wilmington 
Souders, Mrs. Floyd B., Central School, Fay- 
etteville 
Sox, Irene, 115 S. Mountain St., Cherryville 
Spivey, ii S., Box 305, Lillington 
Spratt, Miss Barnett, 417 N. Blount, Raleigh 
Stewart, Gay C., 117%4 Cedar St., Mooresville 
Sutton, Mrs. Evelyn R., Box 687, High Point 
Swain, Ernest A., 509 N. Sixth St., Wilming- 


ton 

Thayer, Lloyd Yates, Elm Street School, High 
Point 

Tillman, Rena, 612 Rice St., Hamlet 

Turlington, James W., Raeford 

Underwood, Myrtle, 1200 Glenwood Ave., 
Raleigh 

Villines, Lottie, Box 638, Roxboro 

Vinson, Sadie, Hearne School, Wilson 

Walker, Mrs. M. B., 111 Underwood St., 
Fayetteville 

Walker, Mrs. Ruie H., 406 24th St., Hickory 

Wall, Mrs. Margaret Y., 6 Springdale Ct., 
Greensboro 

Wallace, S. G., Motor Rd., Winston-Salem 

Waller, Mrs. Virginia P., City Schools, Hen- 
derson 

Walters,  eor'y R., Jr., Happy Home Elemen- 
tar chool, Ruffine 

Ward, T. W., East Albemarle School, Albe- 
marle 

Washington, Booker T., Williston Primary 
School, Wilmington 

Waters, Lindsay A., 216 Maple St., Shelby 

Watson, W. i, Sampson County Training 
School, Clinton é 

Wells, Mrs. Edwina L., Woodard School, Wil- 


son 

+Westmoreland, Blanche, Route 1, Walkertown 

Wetherington, Julia, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh 

White, Joe C., Westmont School, Hickory 

Wicker, W. B., Box 464, Sanford 

Williams, Mrs. Garland, Eugene Cross School, 
Marion 

Williams, S. E., Eaton-Johnson School, Hender- 


son 
Willis, Gay, Bethune School, Charlotte 
Wilson, G. D., Elementary School, Valdese 
Wilson, Wilbur, 1545 Kings Rd., Shelby 
Woods, Mrs. Gladys Davis, 436 Dudley St., 
Greensboro f 
Woods, Naurice F., Box 206, Mooresville 
Wortham, Frances, 310 Corona St., Winston- 
Salem 
Yoder, E. M., Mebane 
Yount, M. E., Supt., Alamance County Schools, 
Graham 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Aasmundstad, P. O., Supt. of Schools, Mc- 
Clusky ‘ 

Anderson, O. S., Horace Mann School, Fargo 

Blair, T. W., Roosevelt School, Fargo 

Brandt, Ivy, Hawthorne School, Fargo 

** Brown, R. D., Agassiz School, Fargo 

Campbell, C. E., Junior High School, Valley 


Cit 
Conkiin, Ethel M., 1001 Ninth Ave. S., Fargo 
Eininger, H. J., Emerson Smith School, Fargo 
Ewen, Leila C., Minot 
Giroux, Joseph A., Solen 7 
Grimsrud, T. S., Senior High School, Bismarck 
Gussner, William G., Semenows Public 
Schools, Jamestown 
Hanson, Signe, Woodrow Wilson School, Fargo 
——s Eleanor M., 901 Eighth St. S., Fargo 
Land, Selma J., Box 244, Valley City 
Leathart, Eleanor, Franklin School, Fargo 
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Linnertz, Gertrude, Box 934, Minot 

¢Lobben, Clara _H., 902 Eighth St. N., Fargo 
Mark, Edgar T., Public Schools, Cooperstown 
Minnis, Nellie, Clara Barton School, Fargo 
Nichols, Esther M., 104 Second St. S.E., Minot 
Redman, Mabel M., Box 1334, Grand Forks 
Salaba, Ray, Supt. of Schools, Walhalla 


OHIO 


Adam, Mary M., 1036 Clarendon Ave. S.W., 
Canton : 

Adams, Mrs. Jennie, 1136 Copley Rd., Akron 

Agnew, Helen, 1700 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 

Alban, Ina, Fairwood Elem. School, Columbus, 


Ohio 

Alden, Clayton E., 19614 Gardenview Dr., 
Maple Heights 

Alderman, Lovira, Garfield School, Warren 

Alexander, Eleanor, 208 Sheridan Dr., Xenia 

Alexander, Paul L., 141 Delaware Ave. S.W., 
Canton 

Althoff, A. E., Rt. 12, Box 797, Akron 

Anderson, Isa E., 408 Eighth St., Wellsville 

Anderson, Mrs. Stella, 25 West Hill Lane, 
Wyoming : j 

Applegate, Earl H., 2945 Lischer Ave., Cin- 
cinnati . 

Arey, Essie, 7309 Van Kirk Ave., Cincinnati 

Armstrong, William Thomas, Elementary 
School, Fairborn 

—_ Mrs. Mary F., Schumacher School, 
k: 


ron 

Ash, Beulah M., 2049 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 

Ater, Ralph E., 2155%4 Dorr St., Toledo 

Bailey, Enola, 26908 Detroit Rd., Westlake 

Bailey, Jane Edgecomb, 629 Canton Rd., Akron 

Baker, Charles B., Walnut Street School, 
Wooster ; 

Baker, Clarence, Route 2, Xenia 

Barr, Warren T., Chaney School, Youngstown 

Baumgardner, Mrs. Irene, Harris School, 


Akron 
Beeghly, Mrs. Sue Seybold, 1833 Auburn Ave., 


jayton 
Benfer, John G., Jefferson School, Hamilton 
Bensing, Mrs. arjorie R., Irving School, 
Toledo 
Benson, Edna, 31 Center St., My ine yma 
Berger, Max R., 3820 Summit Park Dr., Cleve- 
land Heights - 
Bertermann, Helen A., 1339 Cryer Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 
Beverly, Mrs. Mary Louise, Spicer Demonstra- 
tion School, Akron 
Birt, Orla L., Reading City School, Reading 
Birtcher, Thelma, 1727 Chapman Ave., East 
Cleveland 
Bixler, Lorin E., Muskingum College, New 
Concord 
Blanchard, Mrs. Cornelia, Box 34, Nutwood 
Bliesch, Lovina C., 21881 West Lake Rd., 
Rocky River : 
Blosser, Noah O., 104 Waverly P1., Lorain 
Boardman, Ruth, West School, Delaware _ 
Boggs, Marshall, Washington School, Gallipolis 
Bonfield, Q. Louise, 17605 Kinsman Blvd., 
Shaker Heights 
Bouslough, Clarence C., 506 E. Lincoln Way, 
isbon 
tBradley, Helen, 2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati 
Brashear, Doris M., 1336 Maryland Ave., 
Steubenville 
Breed, Mrs. Edna, 2650 Oatis, Toledo 
Brentlinger, James, Emerson School, Lima 
Bricker, Clyde S., 260 Lincoln Ave., Worth- 
ington 
Brobst, William E. M. C., 53 Damon Ave., 
arren 
Brown, Elijah H., Harding School, Fairport 
Harbor 


Brown, Margery J., Bethesda 


(Ohio) 


Brubaker, Leonard A., 210 S. College St., 
Spencerville 

Bryant, Charles E., Bryan School, Akron 

Buckloh, Cleon L., 618 N. Buckeye St., Celina 

Bunn, John J., Maple Park School, Middletown 

tBurbank, Nelson L., 5735 Wintrop Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

—— Helen U., Waring School, Cleve- 
an 

Burgess, Anna, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 

Burget, Russel L., Route 2, Perrysburg 

Bush, Harold, 30 Central Ter., Cincinnati 

Cabot, Michael L., 411 Main St., Poland 

Caldwell, Maud, 130 Rice St., Alliance 

¢Callahan, C. O., 70 E. Olentangy St., Colum- 


bus 
Campbell, Bess M., 3375 Glenwood, Toledo 
Cantrell, John D., 1351 W. Clifton, Lakewood 
— Harley Q., 4840 Turney Rd., Cleve- 
an 
Carpenter, Mildred F., Garnett School, Fair- 
view Village 
Case, Mary E., 21540 Detroit Rd., Rocky River 
sag Mrs. Ethel R., 1065 Clifton Ave., 
ron 
Chamberlin, Ruth, 327 Newell St., Barberton 
Chambers, Grace E., Monroe School, Toledo 
Chapman, Frieda F., Youngstown College, 
Youngstown 
Cheney, Olive T., Franklin School, Elyria 
Chinn, Jean T., 17 Englewood Court, Toledo 
Clay, Kathryn, Canfield School, Canfield 
Cleaver, C. B., Norwood View School, Nor- 


wood 

Cleland, Lillian A., 2444 Lee Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 

Clendenen, Bertha, Caledonia School, East 
Clevelan 

Clinger, Inez M., 349 Cole Ave., Akron 

Coats, Ora J., Whittier School, Lima 

Collins, J. M., Atkinson School, Fremont 

Colquhoun, Dorothy R., 14315 Milverton Rd., 
Cleveland 

Conklin, Harold A., 428 Melrose Ave., Toledo 

Cooper, Elva, The Plains 

Cowden, Harry L., South Ward School, Urbana 

Cox, Mrs. Lois, 2351 Wyandotte Ave., Cuya- 
hoga Falls 

Cram, Mrs. Le Vieve, Broad Street School, 
Cuyahoga Falls 

Crane, Margaret, 1014 Dana Ave., Cincinnati 

Crander, Alice, 102 Constance Ave., Dayton 

Crecelius, 50 W. Main St., Norwalk 

Crout, George C., 808 Auburn St., Middletown 

Cummins, Mary, 3636 N. High St., Columbus 

Cunningham, Rose G., Outhwaite School, 
Cleveland 

Curry, Robert P., 216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati 

Dalrymple, Nola, 200 E. Somers St., Eaton 

Daly, Margaret M., 4053 W. Eighth St., Cin- 
cinnati 

Daus, Ethel M., Bolton School, Cleveland 

Davis, Paul M., 515 E. Fourth St., Dover 

Day, Mary Irene, 407 Valley St., Minerva 

Deem, Madaline, 443 Washington Ave., Girard 

Dennis, Ida, Memorial School, Cleveland 

Dent, Raymond R., 1100 Olivesburg Rd., 
Mansfield 

Dern, Mrs. Vera Henning, 3912 Bellevue Rd., 
Toledo 

Derrig, Dorothea, Leggett School, Akron 

De Vilbiss, Opal, 7 Maple St., Frotwood 

Diehl, Dorothy, Livingston Avenue School, 
Columbus 

— Florence A., 3069 W. 140th St., Cleve- 
an 

Dill, Clara E., 1404 Willshire Rd., South 
ucli 

Dingman, Ruth, Taft & Adams _ Schools, 
Youngstown 

Dittemore, jones A., Glover School, Akron 

Dixon, R. N., Garfield School, Lima 

Dobbins, Anne M., Lincoln School, Akron 
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Dowling, Anna, 966 S. State St., Painesville 

Drage, Raymond G., Plain Center School, 
Canton 

Dreisbach, Farrell E., 1222 W. Waterloo Rd., 


on 
Dense, Nora H., State Street School, Paines- 
ville 

Dunn, Elmer, 613 Lawrence Ave., Girard 
Earl, Mrs. Rhea W., 715 W. Wayne St., Lima 
Early, Calvin D., Route 2, Lima 

Emde, John M., 159 N. Arlington St., Akron 
Emerick, L. C., Greenfield School, Monroeville 
Emrick, Lester N., 1950 Sutton Ave., Cincin- 


nati 
Etter, Ralph A., Rt. 1, Box 571, Dayton 
—_ Edith M., Chesterfield School, Cleve- 


an 

Evans, Helen M., 3714 Gridley Rd., Shaker 
Heights 

Everhart, Frances E., Lomond School, Shaker 


Heights 

Everitt, D. N., Dale Park School, Mariemont 

Fairbanks, James W., 153 E. Boston Ave., 
Youngstown 

Fannin, James A., Lake Milton 

Farr, Mildred A., Old Orchard School, Toledo 

Fealy, Milo A., 453 N. River St., Franklin 

Fennell, Mrs. Bertha A., 3305 Tullamore Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Fickes, Mrs. Marion W., 16 Center St., Wil- 
loughby 

Fierbaugh, Martha B., South Euclid 

Finch, Marian, Fernway School, Shaker 
Heights 

Fishel, Dorothy L., 1222 McGregor Ave. N.W., 
Canton 

Fite, Luther L., 6604 Nokomis Ave., Cincin- 


nati 

Flessa, Herbert L., 3016 Verdin Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

tFlohr, Dwight, 4633 Wiseland Ave., North 
Industry 

Force, Emma M., Box 233, Rittman 

Foster, Clifford W., 26 Abbot Dr., Dayton 

Frankfather, Harry, Hamilton School, Elyria 

Franz, George F., 109 W. McMillan, Cincin- 
nati 

Frazer, Mabelle, West School, Kenton 

Frederick, L. E., 1832 Auburn Ave., Dayton 


Fritchie, Geraldine E., 3814 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland 

tGabriel, Florence, Malvern School, Shaker 
Heights 


Galvin, Sadie M., 4314 Westway, Toledo 
Garrett, Joseph G., 1112 Waverly Ave., Toledo 
Gates, Clyde R., 236 Fourth St., Navarre 
Gerber, Merle, 98 West Hill Ave., Ritman 
Gericke, Meta, 2613 Natchez Ave., Cleveland 
Gibb, Virginia M., 23941 Bruce Rd., Bay 
Village 
Gibson, Blutcher P., McKinley School, Xenia 
— Fredia M., 110 E. Sharon Ave., Glen- 
e 


Gilmore, C. R., Allison School, Norwood 
Cm Paul J., 4386 Mayfield Rd., South Eu- 
cli 


Genter. Susan E., 2421 Parkwood Ave., 


0. . 
Good, William H., 125 Conrad St., Barberton 
Goodnight, Mrs. Doris, 7435 Columbia Rd., 
Olmsted Falls 
Goodrich, Ivan E., Asst. Supt., Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Norwalk 
Goodyear, Harriet L., 387 Huntmere Dr., Bay 
Village 
Gorby, ‘Mrs. Dale, Woodville Rd., Mansfield 
Gorman, Clara, Harper School, Cleveland 
Graf, Andrew, Jr., Fairfax School, Cincinnati 
tGraham, Florence M., Murray Hill School, 
Cleveland 
Grener, Norma, Bellows School, Columbus 
Gresham, Abbie, Washington School, Niles 
Greve, Cornelia, Pfeiffer School, Akron 
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— Ethel, 2095 Northland Ave., Lake. 


w 

Griffiths, Thomas O., De Peyster School, Kent 

Grimes, Ruth, 373 Glenaven Ave., Youngstown 

Gross, Kathryn W., Noble School, ‘Vithn 

Hamill, Elizabeth, 2040 Stearns Rd., Cleveland 

Hanes, Glen M., Supt. Knox County Schools. 
Mt. Vernon 

Hanthorn, Alice, 45 E. 212th St., Euclid 

Hardin, Dr. Lowry W., Ohio State University. 
Columbus : 

a Edward O., Grant School, East Liver. 


poo 

Harrison, C. O., 5070 Foley Rd., Cincinnati 

Harry, Dr. David P., Jr., Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Hasemeier, Margaret E., 258 Senator Place. 
Cincinnati 

Hawes, Hester, 804 E. Main St., Greenville 

Hawk, Joseph M., 3900 Race Rd., Cincinnati 

Hayes, George W., 3234 Rammelsberg St., Cin. 
cinnati 

Hayes, L. E., Coventry School, 
Heights 

Hazelhoker, Robert C., Blue Creek 

Healey, Aimee, 3075 Sunset Dr., Columbus 

Heilman, Naoma, Liberty Center 

Heinrichs, Mrs. Eunice L., 2390 E. 55th St., 
Cleveland 

Heischman, Walter B., 1780 Barrington Rd., 
Columbus 

Heiser, Bess M., 1618 Salem Ave., Dayton 

Helter, Nova, 626 East Main St., Ashland 

Henery, James G., Avondale School, Columbus 

Henes, Edna, Madison School, Hamilton 

—— Laura H., 1912 Merl Ave., Cleve- 
an 

Hervey, Lawrence D., Route 4, Tiffin 

Hetrick, L. R., Supt. of Schools, Elmore 

Hildebrand, Esther, 1637 Bunts Rd., Lake- 


wood 
Holan, Mary E., 2640 E. 31st St., Cleveland 
Holloway, Robert L., 1520 Chardon Rd., Euclid 
oman, Mrs. Ruth E., McKinley School, Lima 
Holmes, H. Elizabeth, Northwood School, Uni 
versity Heights 
Hopper, Willard B., Route 1, Sharonville 
Hormell, Charles W., Jr., Heywood School, 


Troy 
Hostetter, John G., 216 Hamer St., Clyde 
Householder, Bess, Firestone Park School, 
Akron 
Howsmon, Mildred, 108 W. High St., London 
Hummon, Mrs. Kathryn, 225 Commercial, 
Wauseon 
Humphreys, Phila, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus 
Huston, J. 


Cleveland 


Paul, 37 Leighton Ave., Youngs- 


town 
Hutt, Martha K., 2104 E. 30th St., Cleveland 
Ihle, Amelia, 104 McKinley St., Middletown 
Jacobs, F. Rudolph, 1605 Anderson Ferry Rd 
Cincinnati 
Jagsch, Alma, 152 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus 
Joachim, Earl E., 268 N. Lyman St., Wads- 
worth 
Johnson, Alma E., 2095 Northland Ave., Lake- 


w 
Johnson, Edna M., 1846 W. Fifth St., Ashta- 
bula 


Johnson, Mrs. Wilberetta P., Woodridge 
School, Clevelan 

Jones, Claris E., Champion Junior High School, 
Painesville ees 

Jones, Leland T., Sayler Park School, Cincin- 
nati 

tJones, Robert B., 1006 Flanders Ave., Akron 

Joyce, Esther M., Roosevelt School, Youngs 
town : 

Keenan, Paul D., Washington School, Youngs 
town 

tKeller, Verna Elizabeth, 118 S. Fifth St. 
Newark 


| 
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Kellum, Howard A., Oyler Junior High School, 
Cincinnati 

Kelly, Harold Dean, Avon Lake — 

Keltner, Mrs. Fern N., 659 Millikin St., Ham- 
ilton 

Kendle, F. L., North Ridge, Perry 

Kenney, Lucille, 2080 Quail Ave., Lakewood 

Kerr, Elizabeth, Seiberling School, Akron 

King, Ella B., 1000 Manhattan Ave., Dayton 

Kinker, Minnie L., 1244 Broadway, Toledo 

Kirchner, Frieda M., 1914 E. 101 St., Cleve- 
land 

Kirk, Miriam A., 217 Corona Dr., Dayton 

Kissel, Edward W., Bowman School, Mansfield 

Kleinsmith, Sylvia N., Taft School, Lakewood 

Knape, Arthur J., 1270 Westlake Ave., Lake- 


700 
Kratovila, Julia, 9721 Dickens Ave., Cleveland 
Kucklick, Helen J., 512 Cambridge Rd., Coshoc- 


ton 

Kuehn, Nita E., 2708 Clark Ave., Cleveland 

Kuhn, Harold E., 4285 Warrensville Rd., 
Cleveland 

Kuhr, Laura, 319 Havre St., Toledo 

Lake, Agnes, 3235 Euclid Heights Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Lantz, Elizabeth, McArthur 

Lease, Dorothy C., 145 W. Cambridge St., Alli- 


ance 
Lee, Donald A., 1296 Fench Ave., Lakewood 
Lee, Raymond A., 225 Highland Ave., Athens 
Leedy, Blanche, Lowell School, Lima 
Lehman, Ruth V., 830 Washington St., Bed- 


ord 
Leitenberger, Ada, 1310 King Ave., Lorain 
Leonard, Maude, 10110 Mt. Auburn Ave., 
Cleveland 
Levengood, Dorothy, Heyl Avenue School, 
Columbus 
Lewis, Dorothy E., Elementary School, Solon 
——. Mary E., 7338 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


an 

Lindsey, Ralph D., 906 Ninth St., Lorain 

Lindsley, Vietta, 421 Broadway, Lorain 

Link, Irene, Campbell School, Sandusky 

Linnabary, Mrs. Gladys, 8025 Spring Rd., 
Westerville 

Linscott, Louise, Amesville 

Logan, Lenora, 450 Erie St., Painesville 

Loos, Dr. Leonard E., Shore Schools, Euclid 

Losch, Adela M., 3800 Lee Hghts. Blvd., 
Cleveland 

Loudon, Agnes V., Oxford School, Cleveland 
Heights 

Louys, Edythe L., 23714 E. South St., Fostoria 

Lowe, Vernon D., 4025 Burwood Ave., Nor- 


w 

Luke, Myron, 11139 Malder Dr., Sharonville 

Luthard, Eleanor E., 400 W. Glendale Ave., 
Bedford 

Lyman, Doris R., 9001 Elm St., Brecksville 

ae Belle, 133 Highland Ave., Wadsworth 

} adden, Lillian, 394 Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Mahoney, Harold, 2470 Fulton St., Toledo 

Mardis, Mrs. Verdena Fox, 132 N. Smithville 
Rd., Dayton 

Markowitz, Martha B., 3064 Edgehill Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Marshall, W. B., Milo School, Columbus 

Mathews, Mrs. Vera E., 20 W. Fountain, Dela- 
ware 

Matthews, Mrs. May H., 23 S. Franklin St., 
Chagrin Falls 

Maxwell, W. T., 125 Green St., Greenville 

May, Laura M., Giddings School, Cleveland 

McArtor, Alice N., 123 S. Pershing Dr., Akron 

McBride, Violet, Nevada 

McBride, Buress B., Coldwater 

McBride, J. L., Co. Supt. of Schools, Lisbon 

McCambridge, Ralph D., Route 2, London 


McCarty, Katherine A., Cleaveland School, 
Cleveland 


(Ohio) 


McConnell, Mrs. Lucille F., 887 Greenwood 
Ave., Akron 

McCorkle, Olive, 521 N. Third St., Toronto 

McDonald, Frye, East Columbus School, 
Columbus 

McDougle, Ethel, 5401 W. 54th St., Parma 

McFadden, Agnes, 2285 Lamberton Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights . 

McGregor, ‘Mildred, 433 Wall St., East Liver- 


1 
Matinine, Gertrude H., 1835 Belmore Rd., 
East Cleveland 
McKibben, R. M., Supt. of Schools, Ottawa 
+McKinsey, Henrietta, Box 147, Ashtabula 
McLaren, Mrs. Mae, Boulevard-Shaker School, 
Shaker Heights 
Meehan, M. Jeannette, 1536 Lewis Dr., Lake- 


wood 
Meese, Harold A., 440 Oakwood Ave., Bryan 
Merriman, Lenore, Louisa M. Alcott School, 
Cleveland . 
Metts, D. E., 310 E. 216th St., Euclid 
Metzger, D. B., Supt. of Schools, Toronto 
Militzer, Edith M., 2905 118th St., Toledo 
Miller, C. L., Garfield School, Cincinnati 
Miller, Floyd H., Public School, Sharonville 
Miller, Grace D., Taylor School, Cleveland 
Heights 
Miller, Helen, Faurot School, Lima 
Miller, John O., Lincoln School, Lima 
Miller, Rose E., 5233 Wilmington Pike, Day- 


ton 
Mills, Raymond, Jr., Route 2, Miamisburg 
ar sig Everett B., Box 472, Washington 


Mitten, Joe A., 3131 W. Bailey Rd., Cuyahoga 


alls 
Mizer, Lloyd E., Route 2, New Philadelphia 
Mohme, Wilhelmine, 5240 Wilmington Pike, 


Dayton 
Mohr, Robert W., Route 3, Navarre 
Monroe, Margaret, 262 N. Cooper, Lockland 
Monson, Evelyn J., Heminger School, Akron 
Montgomery, Ora, Franklin Rd., Salem 
Moore, Mrs. Rose W., 240 Oak St., Oberlin 
Moran, Forrest L., 2114 Seventh St., Newark 
tMorgan, Edna, 2069 Coventry Rd., Cleveland 
Morgan, Elizabeth, Stickney School, Toledo 
Morrow, Harold E., 326 E. Line St., Minerva 
Morrow, Marie, West School, Celina 
Mosel, Turah, Longfellow School, Lima 
Muellen, T. K., 450 Sixth St., Lorain 
Mull, Ralph W., Mayfield School, Middletown 
Murray, Emeline E., Franklin School, Toronto 
Muskopf, E. W., Mt. Healthy 
Mussman, Mrs. Olive M., 40 Douglas St., 
Columbus 
Myers; Mrs. Susan H., Route 1, Nelsonville 
Nash, Robert L., 42 Deland Ave., Columbus 
Neeley, Helen J., Central School, Berea 
Neidhardt, Katherine, 1193 Andrews Ave., 
Lakewood 
Nenninger, Karl O., Hartwell School, Cincin- 
nati 
Noffsinger, Robert J., Route 1, Vandalia 
Norton, Catherine, 427 Rockingham, Toledo 
Nussbaum, Francis E., Route 3, New Phila- 
delphia 
O’Brien, Annanora, 1600 Buhrer Ave., Cleve- 


land 
Oechsler, Hazel, Nathan Hale School, Toledo 
Ohlemacher, Helen E., 526 Haricock St., San- 


dusky 
O’Neal, Harry Edward, Columbus School, Cin- 
cinnati 
Orr, Beryl, 308 Stanley St., Middletown 
Ort, Vers’. 742 Strong St., Napoleon 
Palmer, Helen D., 560 Nold Ave., Wooster 
Palmer, Helen I., 2049 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 
Park, Mrs. Helen, St. Clair School, Painesville 
Parker, Anna F., 385 Edgewood Ave., Akron 
Parker, Charles S., McKinley School, Cincin- 
nati 
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Partridge, Marian G., 519 Nottingham Ter., 
Toledo 

Paul, Fred O., Waco School, Canton 

Peck, Mary E., Betty Jane School, Akron 
Perry, Mrs. Sarah M., 2153 Dorr St., Toledo 
Peters, Edith C., 3686 Avalon Rd., Cleveland 
Peterson, Mrs. Ruth K., Route 3, Wilmington 
Pfleger, Emilie G., 1471 Arthur Ave., Lake- 


w 

tPhillippi, Mrs. Dorothy, 1189 Hilliard Rome 
Rd., Columbus 

Phillips, George A., 3439 Woodburn Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

Pickens, John F., Homeworth 

Pickering, Mrs. Gladys S., 302 E. State St., 
Athens 

ri’ Eugenie I., 1853 Lampson Rd., Cleve- 
an 


Winifred, 1949 Glendale Ave., 


ole 
Pollock, C. A. Clinton School, Columbus 
Potter, Florence M., 2030 E. 86th, Cleveland 
Powell, Mrs. Virginia L., 1632 Oregon Ave., 
Steubenville 
— E. M., Prospect School, East Cleve- 
n 
Putnam, Mrs. Grace M., 178 Park Ave. E., 
Barberton 
Quirk, William A., Heberle School, Cincinnati 
Rahe, Clara E., 8603 Tioga Ave., Cleveland 


Pittenger, 


Ranft, Aleda V., 12505 Edgewater Dr., Lake-- 


wood 

Rankin, Mrs. Ruth S., 1272 Mulford Rd., 
Columbus 

Ratcliff, Mrs. Margaret E., 9700 Biddulph Rd., 
Cleveland 

Reed, Ralph, North School, Urbana 

— Mrs. May M., 527 E. 120th St., Cleve- 
an 

Reinicke, Dorothy, 503 Edison St., Dayton 

Renfrow, O. W., 850 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati 

Reszke, Luise, North Avondale School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Retallick, Van B., Sharpsburg School, Norwood 
odes, Anna, 313 Federal Ave., Massillon 

Rice, Jean A., 9901 Gaylord Ave., Cleveland 

Rider, Bess D., 1387 Willshire Rd., Lyndhurst 

Riddle, Jeannette, 3025 Glen Place N.W., 
Canton 

Riffell, Orville, Route 1, Clayton 

Ritchie, Mrs. Lucile A., ow School, Lima 

Robertson, Janet, Cleveland School, Youngs- 
town 

Robinson, B. H., 89 Prospect St., Mansfield 

Robinson, Ruth Mills, 1906 E. 105th St., Cleve- 


land 
Ruth, 3832 Beechway Blvd., 


Rohrbacher, 

‘oledo seh 

— Sarah, 14015 Superior Rd., East Cleve- 
an 

Rook, Margaret Lou, 250 Crescent Drive, 
Akron 

Ross, Roderick, Irving School, Lima 

Roth, Anna M., 2749 Wicklow Rd., Shaker 
Heights 

Roweton, ifn M., 105 N. Hedges St., Dayton 

Rowley, rs. Ruth, 23 Woodworth Ave., 
Painesville 

Ruhlman, Brother Francis H., Albert Emanuel 
Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 

Ruhmschussel, Mrs. Alma E., 429 Kenilworth 
Ave., Dayton 

Russell, Mrs. Jessie N., Marshall School, 
Toledo 

Rylander, Martha O., 185 Harcourt Dr., Akron 

Samuels, Helen J., Vine School, Cincinnati 

Sattler, Wilhelmina F., Strongsville 

Savage, Robert Moore, 7700 Colerain Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Schaller, Glenn W., 5727 Seaman, Toledo 

a Harold E., Route 3, Canton 

Scharf, John E., First Street School, Warren 


Schmidt, Mrs. Marie, Box 67, Collinsville 
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Schmidt, Theron Wayne, 202 33rd St., S.W., 
Canton 
Schubert, Elmer, Monfort Heights School, Cin- 


cinnati 
Schuh, Bell, 2104 Brookdale Rd., Toledo 
Scott, Clyde R., 21414 Gibbs St., Maumee 
Scott, Margaret H., 1023 Bunker Hill Rd, 
Ashtabula 
Scudder, Irma, 1110 Grand Blvd., Hamilton 
— Chester C., 218 Marion Ave., Mans. 


e 
Secrist, Ward K., 2745 Oakwood Dr., Cuya. 


hoga Falls 

mer Mrs. Florence B., Windemere School, 
Akron 

Sellers, Mrs. Hazel Pruitt, 25 Adelford Ave., 
Akron 


Setterlin, Bernice Clara, 40 N. Chicago Ave., 
Columbus 

Shaffer, Dorothy E., Madison School, San. 
dusky 

Shaffer, Devt C., Horace Mann School, Lima 

Sharpnack, atafie, 408 Fair Ave., Salem 

Sheets, peared 41 Blanche St., Mansfield 

Shepherd, G. C., Route 4, Louisville 

Schultz, Clarence R., 7433 Harrison Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Shumaker, Mrs. Laura Sayre, 602 N. Market 
St., Galion 

Shupp, Mrs. Edith T., Wooster School, Rocky 

iver 
Siddall, Judson C., 4229 Willys Pkwy., Toledo 


Siegel, William, 146 Bennett Ct., Geneva 
Singer, Beatrice E., Meadowcroft Dr., 
ron 
Sister Etheldreda, Holy Name Elementary 
School, Clevelan 
Sister M. Floraceta, Notre Dame Convent, 
Cleveland 


Skelly, Edna M., 3291 E. 140th St., Cleveland 

Slone, Roy E., 217 Kugler Mill Rd., Cincinnati 

Smith, Dorothy E., 491 Reilly Ave., Salem 

Smith, Earle B, 111 Boardman Blvd., Youngs- 
town 

Smith, Helen H., 3530 W. 46th St., Cleveland 

**Smith, John H., 3847 Drakewood Dr., Cin- 
cinnati 

Smith, Paul P., Route 2, Shiloh 

Sneddon, Walter, West Salem School, West 
Salem 

Snyder, Doris I., Edison School, Elyria 

— Mary Helen, 108 E. Park Ave., Hub- 

r 


Snyder, John W., Fairview School, Cincinnati 
Sommer, Lydia M., 3506 Glynn Dr., Toledo 
Sowards, Frank E., 30 Burnham St., Cincin- 


nati 
Spuller, Minnie J., 22 Rhodes Ave., Akron 
Starkey, Mary L., Grandview Hts. Elem. 
Schools, Columbus 
Stauffer, Margaret, 923 Beall Ave., Wooster 
Stebbins, Mildred, 165 Storer Ave., Akron 
Stelts, Donald J., Box 95, North Madison 
Stewart, Ethelyn, 2095 Stillman Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 
— Hilda L., 448 Engineers Bldg., Cleve- 
ni 
Stolzenburg, Floyd V., 250 S. Cassingham Rd., 
Bexley, Columbus : 
Stoneman, Nora C., Lincoln School, Wickliffe 
Stout, M. R., Route 1, Curtice 
Sullivan, Ellen F., 77 Casterton Ave., Akron 
Swasey, Fred H., 245 S. Walnut, Ravenna 
Swickard, Ethel, 1521 Ridge Ave., Steubenville 
Swinger, Paul E., 3281 Mayfair Park Pl. 
Columbus 
Swope, Mary B., Hartford School, Canton 
Taylor, George W., Hedges School, Mansfield 
Templer, Mrs. Ruth, 2 Seminary St., Green- 


wich 
Terrill, Maymie I., 2489 Overlook Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 
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Terry, Edna M., 2126 N. Malvern Ave., Day- 


ton 

Thomas, Charles F., Fillmore School, Hamilton 

+Thomas, Crilla Belle, Iris Brook Farm, Collins 

Thomas, Esmond, 110 E. Mildred Ave., Akron 

Thomas, J. Harold, Pilgrim School, Columbus 

Thornton, Charles A., Moreland School, Shaker 
Heights . 

Timmons, Robert A., South Euclid Schools, 
Cleveland 

Toepfer, Carl W., Glenwood School, Toledo 

Tole, Isabel, 48 W. Parkwood Dr., Dayton 

Tracy, Kathleen, Morgan School, Cincinnati 

Traen, Leo P., 45 Wampler Ave., Dayton 

Tran, Winifred L., 986 Mechanic St., Grafton 

Treece, Milo K., 616 College Ave., Fostoria 

Trinkle, Callie, 5449 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 

Triplett, R. H., 154 Caldwell St., Chillicothe 

Trneny, Mary E., 3470 W. 17th St., Cleveland 

Tucker, Ethel M., 3125 Meadowbrook, Toledo 

Ullum, Helen, Beach School, Rocky River 

Urbanski, Luella, 2134 Dority Rd., Toledo 

Vande Water, Myrtle, 2004 N. Cove Blvd., 
Toledo 

Van Gorder, Henry H., 510% Arden PI., 
Toledo 

Van Wagnen, Mrs. Ruth, Clearview School, 
Lorain 

Vaupel, Jean C., 1522 Covered Bridge Rd., 
Cincinnati 

Vermillion, Kenneth R., 1841 Page Ave., East 
Cleveland 

Viets, Vivian Vera, Elm Road School, Warren 

Vincent, Ila, Roxboro School, Cleveland 
Heights 

Voldan, Edna F., 3191 W. 31st St., Cleveland 

Volk, Amanda M., 3325 Daisy Ave., Cleveland 

Vutech, Marion E., 5116 Clark Ave., Cleveland 

Waggoner, Gladys V., 807 Euclid Ave, 
Toronto 

Wales, Dixie, 3300 Hudson Dr., Youngstown 

Walker, Hazel M., 10125 Westchester Ave., 
Cleveland 

Wanamaker, J. H., Supt. of Schools, Vienna 

Warner, Dorothy M., Gracemount School, 
Cleveland 

Warnking, May, 4792 Rapid Run, Cincinnati 

Warren, Clarence C., Bond Hill School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Watson, Neal, East School, Lancaster 

Weaver, Anna Mae, Box 67, Brecksville 

Weikel, Homer O., Garfield School, Middle- 
town 

Weimer, Karl J., Stoner Rd., Rt. 2, Clinton 

Weis, Paul E., 6631 Elm St., Cincinnati 

Wells, Bessie F., Noble School, Euclid 

Wennerstrom, Lillian, 15970 Henley Rd., East 
Cleveland 

West, Elmer E., Washington School, Lima 

West, Fred H., Edwards School, Troy 

West, W.M., Blue Ash School, Blue Ash 

Wetherill, William H., 719 Inwood PL, 
Maumee 

Wheeler, Clarence A., 140 Ross St., Hamilton 

Whitaker, Telford A., 1032 N. Bend Rd., Cin- 
cinnati 

Whiteman, Marie, 1102 N. Union St., Fostoria 

Wible, Marian, 31 Columbus St., Bedford 

Wight, Lillian, 1477 Riverside Dr., Lakewood 

Wilbur, Ralph G., Withrow Junior High 
School, Cincinnati 

Wilder, J. B., Wellington 

Wiley, Alice, 4912 E. 106th St., Garfield 


eights 
Will, Watesses, Lincoln School, Lakewood 
Williams, Gertrude M., 3552 E. 131st St., 
Cleveland 
Williams, Ruth E., Hawthorne School, Dayton 
Williamson, H, J., Sherman School, Barberton 
Williamson, Miriam, 627 Far Hills Ave., Day- 
on 
Wilson, Clara Alice, 464 Cherry St., Marion 
Wilson, Elizabeth c. Wagner School, Dayton 


(Oklahoma ) 


Wilson, Oliver T., Route 11, Cincinnati 
Winegardner, D. E., Roosevelt School, Lima 
Wingard, Cleon J., 6281 Cary Ave., Cincinnati 
Wise, Glenn O., 884 Lafayette Ave., Cincinnati 
Wolfe, Mrs. Irene S., 420 W. Hudson, Dayton 
Wright, Pearl M., Clifton School, Cincinnati 
Wulber, -» Montrose School, Bexley, 
Columbus , 
Wynkoop, Sarah J., Mayfair School, East 
Clevelan 
Yauch, Dr. Wilbur A., 263 E. State St., 
Athens 
Young, Robert W., 881 Raymond St., Akron 


OKLAHOMA 


Anderson, Mae Smith, 344 N. Seventh St., 
Muskogee 

Andrews, F. F., Box 115, Anadarko 

Bagley, Mrs. Jessie W., 708 E. 17th St., Ada 

Bailey, Willis B., 711 S. Knoxville, Tulsa 

Barnes, Eldred R., 128 Viola Ave., Ponca City 

Barr, Mrs. Florence M., Lincoln School, Still- 
water 

Bechtel, Laura A., Asst. Supt., Oklahoma City 

Becker, Mrs. Rozella H., 907 Dearborn, Law- 
ton 

Benge, Mrs. Eva Lu, 216 E. Kansas, Walters 

Biles, Griffin, 407 W. Tishomingo St., Madill 

Birkhead, Mrs. Nina, 424 S.W. 29th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Bowen, Clyde Orvil, Box 125, Noble 

Brackett, Walter L., 1825 E. 17th St., Tulsa 

Caldwell, Chas. L., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 

Calkins, May, Washington School, Drumright 

Callihan, Cordia, Whittier School, Muskogee 

Chaffin, Floy, 318 S.E. 52nd St., Oklahoma 


City 

Channell, Andrew T., Plate School, Duncan 

Collins, Monta, 506 A. Ave., Lawton 

Coltharp, Mildred, McKinley School, Lawton 

Conway, Doris, 419 Main, Sand Springs 

er C. E., 2600 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma 

ity 

Courington, Ernest A., 1200 N. Garfield, Sand 
Springs 

Cunningham, P. H., 1331 S. Indianapolis, 
Tulsa 

Daniel, Mrs. May Bradford, Houston School, 
Muskogee 

*Daniel, Walter, 619 E. Seminole, McAlester 

Dawson, E. V., Box 171, Temple 

Dean, Corinne, Box 1303, Okmulgee 

+Denney, Dr. Earl C., Box 131, Tulsa 

Dickerson, Birdie L., Foss 

Dickerson, C. W., Washington School, Sapulpa 

Dimery, Mrs. Pauline, 707 N. 13th St., Dun- 
can 

Dixon, Raymond, 510 Eighth, Blackwell 

— Clifford O., 513 Jennings Ave., Bartles- 
ville 

Dowler, E. X., 1229 E. 35th Pl., Tulsa 

Draughon, Byrd Love, 404 E. Chicasaw, Mari- 
etta 

Drewry, Mrs. Agnes Mayo, Dir. of Elementary 
Education, Sapulpa 

Duncan, Rubye, 607 Fourth N.W., Miami 

Dyer, Charles E., Lincoln School, Oklahoma 


City 

Elder, Ruth E., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman : 

Embree, Margaret, 401 N. Fourth St., Henry- 
etta 

Faris, Mrs. Ruth, 223 S.W. 46th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Farrill, Keese O., 711 Beech, Chelsea 

Ferrell, Gertrude, 1513 N.W. 42nd St., Okla- 
homa City 

Frost, Mrs. Earl, Sunset School, Healdton_ 

Fry, Rhey, 2621 N.W. 32nd, Oklahoma City 

Garrison, Harrell E., University of Oklahoma 
Norman 
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(Oklahoma) 


Gary, Joe F., 1215 W. Evergreen, Durant 
tGiles, O. A., 1348 S. Florence Ave., Tulsa 
Gingerich, Inez, 1816 W. Maine St., Enid 
Goddard, Ethel Mae, Coolidge School, Enid 
Goff, James L., 1338 S. Utica St., Tulsa 
Green, Ruth E., 1809 N. Cross, Oklahoma City 
Griggs, O. C., 3627 S. Wheeling, Tulsa 
Guilliams, Flecia, Tecumseh 
Harris, Claude, 201 N. 15th St., Muskogee 
Harris, Robert A., 723 S. Knoxville, Tulsa 
Heilman, Paul L., 2540 E. 14th PL, Tulsa 
Herman, Myrl G., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 
Herrold, Mrs. O. C., Box 253, Chelsea 
Hicks, Helen C., 1128 N.W. 29th, Oklahoma 


City 

Hillis, Mrs. Marie, 1023 E. Main, Holdenville 
Hinshawe, Esther, 1701 E. Cypress St., Enid 
tHodges, Dr. J. H., 3512 E. Archer, Tulsa 
Hooper, George J., 3631 S. Yorktown, Tulsa 
Jackson, Vernon O., Eisenhower School, Tulsa 
ester, C. L., 1412 E. 35th PL, Tulsa 

oachim, Glenn, 315 E. Lawrence, Ponca City 
—_ Charles F., Box 442, Sand Springs 
ohnson, William, 2506 N.E. 15th, Oklahoma 


City 
Jones, Pearl B., 515 N. High St., Oklahoma 


ity 

Kelton, A. Fred, 828 E St. N.W., Miami 
Kennedy, Leona W., 108 E. First, Edmond 
**Kennedy, Ralph H., 1921 W. 41st St., 

Tulsa 
Koonce, Bert E., 1732 N. College, Tulsa 
La Mar, Esther, Roosevelt School, Okmulgee 
Langston, Chalmer, Box 158, Wilson 
Lanman, L. S., Horace Mann School, Okla- 


homa 
Lee, Floyd, 3229 S. Harvey, Oklahoma City 
Lee, Ola, 210 E. Seventh St., Bristow 
Liebhart, Ethel M., 1809 N. Cross St., Okla- 
homa cay 
Madison, Lenore C., 1845 N.W. 15th St., 
Oklahoma City 
Magee, Maurice, 2825 E. 5ist St., Tulsa 
Marlatt, Helen, 2001 N.W. 25th St., Okla- 
oma Cy 
Marsden, are, 1232 S. New Haven, Tulsa 
Martin, Earl, 201 W. Everest, Britton 
Mason, Dr. Charles C., Supt. of Schools, Tulsa 
May, James M., 419 S. Phoenix St., Tulsa 
McClenaghan, Mary, 416 W. Sixth St., Tulsa 
McCullou mJ J., 1701 Tenth St., Woodward 
McDonald, rs. Gladys, Hawthorne School, 
Oklahoma City 
McIntosh, Helen, Whittier School, Lawton 
——— Frances W., Irving School, Oklahoma 
ity 
McPhail, Harry E., 1000 N. Quaker, Tulsa 
Miller, Mrs. A. E., Edison School, Muskogee 
Moody, Mae, 436 East College, Blackwell 
Moorhouse, Mrs. Lulu D., 1120 W. Cherokee 
Ave., Eni . 
Morton, J. J., 4719 E. Jasper, Tulsa 
Morton, W. Clyde, 1927 W. 41st St., Tulsa 
—* Harvey, 2544 Cashion PI., Oklahoma 
ity 
Nigh, Loyce, 315 Minnesota Ave., Chickasha 
Nighswonger, Opal, Longfellow School, Alva 
Norris, W. W., Box 384, McAlester 
Nuzum, Lee M., 1821 N.W. 21st St., Okla- 
homa City 
Ogle, A. V., 1343 E. 35th PL, Tulsa 
Patman, Mrs. Carrie, 1021 S. Hoff, El Reno 
Patterson, Lloyd S., Box 380, Guymon 
Pauly, Dr. Frank R., 220 E. 27th Pl., Tulsa 
Phillips, Mrs. Helen, 133 S.E. 40th St., 
Oklahoma City 
Pierce, Rosa, 209 S. Barker, El Reno 
Pogue, Alex W., 419 Garfield Ave., 
prings 


Porterfield, O. V., 


Sand 
1321 S. Darlington, Tulsa 


Price, Mrs. Fern, Harrison School, Eni 
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Quien, Mrs. Lila, 817 S.W. 36th, Oklahoma 
ity 
Rae, Georgia, 451 N. Scraper St., Vinita 


Ragan, W. B., University of Oklahoma, Nor. 
man 

Rainwater, Jerry A., Lincoln School, Dewey 

Rappolee, Walter E., Box 171, Ardmore 


Rarick, Rada, Goodwell 

Rhoades, H. Cecil, Box 232, Broken Arrow 

Richardson, Josephine, 711 N.W. 29th St. 
Oklahoma Cit 

Risher, Mrs. Gladys, 529 W. Dill St., Shaw. 


nee 
Roberts, D. M., 1720 E. 13th St., Tulsa 
Robertson, Bess, Box 34, Carnegie 

Robinson, W. P., Box 131, Tulsa 

Roehr, Evelyn, 233 N.W. 35, Oklahoma City 
Rouce, J. A., Jr., 2449 N. Harvard St., Tulsa 
Schwarte, Jennie, 515 B., Lawton 

Scott, J. Otis, Rt. 10, Box 215, Oklahoma 


ity 

*Sellers, Mrs. Nelle W., 2813 W. Bdwy., 
Muskogee 

Setzepfandt, A. O. H., 1547 S. Delaware Pl, 
Tulsa 

Sharry, Cecil J., 512 W. 12th St., Cordell 

Shepherd, Lawrence 3519 E. Archer St., Tulsa 

Shepherd, Roger T., 2141 S. Florence Pl, 
Tulsa 

Sherry, Laura M., 714 Col., Lawton 

= s, F. N., 5711 N.W. 40th St., Oklahoma 


ity 
Shirley, Harold, 1222 Flynn, Alva 


hores, Mrs. Laura C., Wilson School, Enid 
Smiley, Mrs. Eva M., 1123 S. Eighth St. 
Ponca City 


Smith, Mrs. Levia Meyers, 3408 N.W. 26th St., 
Oklahoma City 

Smith, W. Gleason, Box 457, Sperry 

Stanford, Ruth, Box 455, Pryor 

Strozier, C. A., 1228 S. Newhaven, Tulsa 

Summers, George A., 214 N. 14th St., Musko 


gee 

Sumter, Robert O., 115 E. Second St., Atoka 

Swanson, Christina, Washington School, Law- 
ton 

Temple, D. E., 702 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa 

anes, Alta, 63014 N.W. 18th St., Oklahoma 

ity 
Thomas, Edna, 414% N. Third St., Ponca 
it 

Thee, Frances C., 63014 N.W. 18th St. 
Oklahoma City 

Thomas, Lorraine K., 124 S.E. 39th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Thompkins, Mr., Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater 

Thompson, H. C., 608 S. Maple, Nowata 

Thompson, Mildred Ann, Central School, Idabel 

Timberlake, Mrs. Beulah S., Jefferson School, 
Stillwater 

Tipton, Anderson L., 324 E. Grant St., Guth- 
rie 

Travis, C. E., 2537 E. 25th Pl., Tulsa 

Vancil, E. C., 2742 E. 14th Pl., Tulsa 

Vandiver, Bill, 110 N. Thompson, Lindsay 

Voight, William T., 1708 S. Victor, Tulsa 

Wades Clara Maye, Rt. 9, Box 511, Oklahoma 


ity 
Watson, Beatrice M., 524 E. Chicago Ave., 
Yale 
Watson, Isabel, 706 Jennings, Bartlesville 
Wells, W. Alva, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Shawnee 
Williams, Mrs. Louise, Lincoln School, Lawton 


- Wilson, M. M., Putnam Heights School, Okla- 


homa City , 
Wolfe, Dora, 235 W. Tenth St., Bristow 
Wood, Linnie R., Box 202, Bristow 
Woodward, N. H., 23014 N.W. Eighth St. 

Oklahoma City 
Yeubanks, W. R., 3725 E. Second St., Tulsa 


| 
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OREGON 


Ahrendt, Harold, 3406 N.E. 44, Portland 

Akers, Frances A., 7016 S.E. Harmony Rd., 
Milwaukee 

Baker, Beryl E., University of Oregon, Eugene 

Baker, N. A., 1817 S.E. 46th Ave., Portland 

Baldwin, W. D., 352 Hardcastle Ave., Wood- 


urn 

Beardsley, Florence E., State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Salem 

Becker, James E., Rt. 1, Box 775, Aloha 

Bolt, Mrs. Elsie, Box 610, Corvallis 

Boner, Harold F., Box 165, Central Point 

Bow, James, 7105 S.E. 22nd, Portland 

Bowman, Mrs. Alice W., Elementary School, 
Gold Beach 

Buskrud, Harold W., 3112 N.E. 44th Ave., 
Portlan 

Butler, May F., Box 425, John Day 

Button, Alan, 2654 S.W. Talbot Rd., Portland 

*Buyers, Ray F., 3811 S.W. Concord Rd., Mil- 
waukie 

Caldwell, E. P., 134 Second St., Lebanon 

Calkins, T. W., 229 S.W. Sixth St., Ontario 

Campbell, Charles M., Washington School, 
Woodburn 

Campbell, E. N., Finn Rock 

Cantrell, William J., Box 522, Umatilla 

Carter, Charles, Eastern Oregon College, La 
Grande 

Chase, Leslie M., 6111 N.E. 27th Ave., Port- 


land 
Childers, J. M., 3240 S. Donner Way Ct., 
Portland 
Chipley, John H., 817 Tenth St., Hood River 
Christensen, Maynard L., 460 Browning Ave., 
Salem 
Christner, Robert G., Lincoln School, Eugene 
Churchill, Donna McK., Grade School, Lang- 


lois 
Clark, Verlyn E., 180 W. 15th St., Eugene 
= Gerald R., 1975 Painter St., Klamath 


Falls 

Cody, L. D., St. Helens 

Condit, Earl, 4485 S.W. Bernard Dr., Portland 

Corner, Gordon L., 51 Ingalls Way, Eugene 

Cottingham, Thomas A., 4306 S.E. Ramona St., 
Portland 

Craske, Fred, Failing School, Portland 

Curtis, Mrs. Betty, Santiam School, Lebanon 

Daugherty, Dorothy, Englewood School, Salem 

Davis, Edna, Milner School, Coos Bay 

Dehler, Theresa, Rt. 1, Box 136, Mt. Angel 

Denbroeder, Mrs. Genevieve, Whiteaker 
School, Eugene 

*Edwards, Mrs. Charline L., Philomath 

Eilertsen, Edward, Jr., Cascade Locks 

-~ Irving B., Colonel Wright School, The 
alles 

Emerson, M. W., Mt. Hood 

Ensz, Elmer, 718 E. Jackson St., Monmouth 

Evan, George B., Box 56, Helix 

Fishback, Elton, 1951 Madison, Klamath Falls 

Foreman, Harriet F., 2536 N.E. 16th Ave., 
Portland 

Fowler, Arthur, Elmira 

Fowler, Charles A., Jr., 2407 N.W. Johnson, 
Portland 

Franklin, H. P., 908 B St., Sweet Home 

Frick, Lanora, 305 Prospect St., Hood River 

Garber, Richard O., 3021 N.E. 33rd Ave., 
Portland 

Gary, T. J., 2551 Emerald St., Eugene 

Gilles, Mathilda, Court Apts., Salem 

Goff, Margaret, Rt. 1, Box 278, Forest Grove 

*ralapp, A. L., Supt. of Schools, Klamath 


alls 

Granville, Arnold, West Union Grade School, 
Hillsboro 

Griffith, W. Ross, 2336 S.W. Osage, Portland 
Gustin, H. W., 723 W. Jackson St., Medford 

Gwillim, Richard D., Box 6, Turner 


(Oregon) 


Gwinn, George M., Long Street School, Sweet 
Home : 
Haldeman, Rose, Whiteaker School, Eugene 
Hamilton, Norman, 5905 E. Burnside St., Port- 


land 

Hartley, Joseph C., 2738 N. 11th, Portland 

Hartman, Hugh, 309 N. Tenth St., Redmond 

Harvie, Harry, Rt. 2, Box 35, Sandy 

Haskins, Mrs. Bertha, 228 N. Holly, Medford 

Hatton, Harold, 2804 N.E. 67th, Portland 

Hedrick, E. H., Supt. of Schools, Medford 

Herald, H .. Box 95, Oswego 

Hollinshead, Russell, Terrebonne 

Hopkins, J. C., Sherwood 

Hulse, Clarence E., 2808 S.E. 65th Ave., 
Portland 

Hunnell, Ford, Allen School, Bend 

Ickes, Ivan W., 2745 Arnold Way, Corvallis 

Johnson, Arch, Kerby 

Johnson, Harry B., Rt. 5, Box 48, Hillsboro 

a. Lynn N., 713 Fourth St., Oregon 
ity 

Jones, Chas. H., Mitchell 

Jones, Mrs. Frances N., 5609 N.E. 32nd Ave., 
Portland 

Kanmamm, Henry, Rt. 1, Box 24, Jacksonville 

Kaup, Lowell, Fremont School, Klamath Falls 

Keeney, Henry G., 3043 N.E. 32nd Ave., 
Portland 

§Kellar, Laura E., 330 Tryon Ave., Salem 

— Charles G., 4316 N.E. 38th Ave., Port- 
an 

Kinnaird, Lottie, 151 N. 13th St., Corvallis 

Lancaster, Murl, 624 N. Second St., Nyssa 

Langston, R. G., Pres., Eastern Oregon College 
of Education, La Grande 

Laswell, J. V., Grade School, Westfir 

Lewis, Blanche, Rt. 3, Box 802, Hood River 

*Lewis, Lloyd E., 1122 Oregon St., Prineville 

Spree i V. Mae, 1340 Saginaw St., Salem 

Lohbeck, Haroid R., Box 727, Wolf Creek 

Luman, Ivan M., Box 802, Madras 

Lunday, Kenneth C., Box 123, Athens 

Magaurn, Francis V., 1232 St. Andres Rd., 
Oswego 

+Marquies, Blanca Dean, Box 663, Salem 

Martin, A. Owen, 5210 S.W. Nebraska St., 
Portland 

Mattson, Mrs. Ann, Box 591, Astoria 

Mauney, Berry, Marcola 

McAllister, Fenton E., Lincoln School, Grants 


Pass 
+*McAnear, A. D., Elementary School, Rainier 
McBee, Blanche E., Franklin School, Corvallis 
McCrimmen, Belle, 196 N. Vernonia Rd., St. 
Helens 
McGowan, V. B., Pendleton 
McLain, John D., Shedd 
McLin, Charles B., 714 E. Main St., Klamath 


Falls 
*McPartland, W. L., Box 613, Nyssa 
—— Kenneth, 3717 S.E. 42nd Ave., Port- 
an 
Meyer, Charles A., Box 1630, Central Point 
Miebert, Roy H., Pondosa 
Miller, Abe, 605 Ash St., Oswego 
Miller, John H., Rt. 1, Box 323, Ashland 
Miller, Marion F., 885 Salem Hgts. Ave., 
Salem : 
Montgomery, C. Robert, Box 68, Oakbridge 
**Moore, Melvin, Edison School, Eugene 
Morgan, Orin S., Box 186, — 
*Moss, Virgil, Kenwood School, Bend 
Myers, Arthur V., 2375 Madison St., Salem 
Neel, Al, Myrtle Creek 
Nelson, A. W. Reid School, Bend 
Nelson, Martin V., 6214 N. 
Portland 
Nelson, Ralph, 3060 Livingston Ave., Salem 
Newitt, Philip G., Elementary School, Quincy 
Norris, Clifford C., Box 1176, Hermiston 
Oliver, Clarence E., 5015 N.E. Cleveland Ave., 
Portland 


Kerby St., 
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Osborn, Mrs. Mattie Jane, Broadacres Schools, 


Aurora 
*Ott, Alice E., 12500 S.E. Ramona, Portland 
Painter, 425 S.E. 45th Ave., Portland 


Parks, ‘Lelah e. 41000 Bethel Dr., Eugene 

Pearce, Mrs. Carman, Box 7, Lostine 

Pearson, Mrs. Velma J., 293 W. Main, Mon- 
mouth 

Perlira, Melva E., Box 138, Drain 

Petersen, Otto H. ise Box’ 82, Scappoose 

Peterson, Tillman J., 6106 N.E. 22nd Ave., 


Portland 

Phelps, Ernest A., 10410 N.E. Prescott St., 
Portland 

i John L., 4235 N.E. Knapp St., Port- 

*Poole, Alvin N., Box 51, Waldpo 

Pope, James 'W., Supt. of PSchools, Hills- 

ro 

Rader, Elizabeth, 721 N. Cottage St., Salem 

Ramage, Evelyn G., 3723 S.E. 42nd Ave., 
Portland 

Rasmussen, Clare R., 4720 Bittner, West Linn 

Retter, Paul B., 1380 Madrone Ashland 

Rice, Harry H., River Road School, Eugene 

Richards, Cecil L., Freewater 

fRinearson, L. E., 5112 S.E. Rinearson Rd., 
Oregon City 

Roberts, Cecil L., 958 West Park St., 


Pass 
Robertson, Mrs. Fay H., Washington School, 


Eugene 

Rogers, W. Rodney, 1022 S.W. 30th, Pendle- 
ton 

Rush, Mabel E., Central School, Newber, 

Sampson, Bill A., 279 Garfield, Ashlan 

Schofield, Dale, 585 S.W. Edgewood Ave., 
Beaverton 

Seggel, Louis W., 3967 N.E. 37th, Portland 

*Shepherd, Harold J., Liberty School, Tilla- 


mook 
Sias, Charles Adrian, 4470 Elmira Rd., Eugene 
Sister Mary Audrea, Marylhurst College, 
Marylhurst 
Smith, Alice, 4907 N.E. Mallory, Portland 
Spring, Fred, Grammar School, Milwaukie 
— W. Chester, Green School, Rose- 
ur 
Sune. Clara, 1230 N.W. 21st Ave., Portland 
Strout, Mrs. Vivian, Cook School, McMinnville 
Speirs, Verne H., Mills School, Klamath Falls 
Sturdevant, Gertrude, Parkdale 
Sumpter, Mrs. Mabel P., 1020 N. 15th St., 
Portland 


Grants 


Salem 

Sweeney, G. F., 1517 S.E. 24th Ave., 

Tate, Roy M., "1217 S.E. 52nd Ave., Portland 

Thompson, Cecil T., 3735 N.E. Wisteria Dr., 
Portland 

Todd, Vernon S., Supt. of Schools, Mill City 

Tolvstad, Robert, 3714 S.E. Lincoln, Portland 

Trenholme, Kingsley, 546 N. Stafford St., 
Portland 

Ve Amburgh, Leila E., Rt. 1, Box 133, Rouge 

iver 

on Dr. W. L., Supt. of Schools, Cor- 
vallis 

Waddill, D. T., Dist. 105C, Reedsport 

— Maurice, 863 Laurelhurst Place, Port- 
an 

Wilcox, Everett E., 700 S. Church St., Salem 

*Willgeroat, Janette, Enterprise 

Williamson, Cyrus C., Box 11, Gearhart 

Wilson, Lavina E., 1122 Lawrence St., Eugene 

Wilson, Leland A., Danebo School, Eugene 

Wilson, Marjorie E., 7416 S.E. Reed College 
Pl., Portland 

Wilson, William G., John Day School, John 


Day 
Wold, Ole S., Cannon Beach School, Cannon 


eac. 
*Wolfer, 635 W. Main St., 


Monmou 


Henrietta B., 
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Wright, David G., 


lan 
—_ Joseph K., 
ville 


2105 N.E. 62nd Ave., Port. 
1236 N. Ford St., McMinn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


om, 5 Mrs. Olive M., 512 Harry St., 

ocken 

Agen: Esther B., Madison School, Phila. 
e 

Andreas, Thelma, 240 Columbia Ave., 


Consho- 


Palmer. 


pS Belle Irene, Central School, York 

Applegate, Florence W., Newmyer School, 
Swissvale, Pittsburgh 

Ashenfelter, George N., Route 1, DuBois 

Balentine, Stella S., Elementary School, Rose. 


mont 
—_ Sara E., 7327 Princeton Pl., Pitts. 


burg 
Barner, John L., Franklin School, Williams. 


port 
= Gertrude I., Friendship School, Pitts. 
Bartha Harold J., 1024 N. New St., Bethle. 


Bartholomew, William G., Ritter School, Al- 
lentown 

tBaum, Sara F., 17 Morton Ave., Ridley Park 

Beckett, Verona. E., Kane School, Philadelphia 

a Thomas * Jr. -» 831 Knorr ’St., Philadel. 
phia 

¢Berman, Dr. Samuel, 5336 N. Sydenham St., 
Philadelphia 


Best, Burns F., Wynnewood Road School, 
Ardmore 

tBetts, Dr. Emmett A., 1415 Clearview St., 
Philadelphia 


Bixby, Paul W., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Bjork, Ellen D., 37 Belleview Ave., Bradford 

Blumberg, A. Alvin, 2123 E. Walnut Lane, 
Philadelphia 

Boehm, Charles H., 75 N. Main St., 
town 

——. Catherine M., Box 238, New Cumber- 
lan 

Bowers, Florence C., 426 S. Lime St., Lan- 


caster i 
Brewer, Karl M., Supt. of Schools, Dubois 
Philadel- 


my Nellie R., Harrison School, 
ia 
Bringenberg, E. J., Rt. 1, Box 114C, Hazleton 
Brown, Mr. Clair S., 1416 Park Ave., Wil- 
liamsport 
William T., School, 


Buchanan, 
Havertown 

Bucher, Caleb W., 119 E. Clay St., Lancaster 

Bulick, S. B., 122 N. Maple Ave., 1 pee 

Bupp, = Louis, 819 S. Duke St., 

Burgess, Adaline, Route 1, tah 

Callaghan, Sara E., 724 E. 24th St., Chester 

—_— Gladys P., 2034 Fairlawn St., Pitts- 
ur 

Cough Hazel E., Charleroi 

pear ii O., Dir. of Curriculum, Abington 
av arie M., Ninth Street School, Char- 
eroi 

Cartwright, John S., Supt. of Schools, Allen- 
town 

Chambers, Dr. Raymond L., 24 W. Logan St. 
Philadelphia 

Charles, A. Lincoln, 108 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Chase, Marie S., 2038 Master %t., Philadelphia 

Cochran, Fred 116 Park Ave., Dubois 

Cole, John S., [ounted Rt. 36, Easton 

Cole, Ray M., Court House, Bloomsburg 

7Collins, Mrs. Edythe Sampson, 3703 Huey 
Ave., Drexel Hill 

Conneli, John T., Box 508, Butler 

Corey, Carolyn F., First District School, Mead 
ville 


Doyles- 


Brookline 
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Coulson, M. Francis, Grade School, Bigler- 
ville 

Craig, James C., 15 Marquette Rd., Pittsburgh 

§Critchlow, Gerald V., Langeloth 

Crumbling, C. S., Supt. of Schools, Laureldale 

Cummings, Mary A., Morton School, Chester 

Currie, Anna N., 174 Schoonmaker Ave., 
Monessen 

Daniels, Dr. Blair E., 2922 Belmont Ave., 
Ardmore 

Davenport, Ralph F., 136 Drexel Rd., Ardmore 

Davis, George Harding, 703 S. Oakland Ave., 
Sharon : 

Dawes, Dorothy D., 4840 Pine St., Philadelphia 

Delvecchio, Mrs. Clara, 3130 W. Penn St., 
Philadelphia 

Derk, Malcolm M., Glenside School, Glenside 

Detrick, Fredricka, 110 Marlin Drive W., 
Pittsburgh 

Dichter, Jack Robert, Ellwood School, Phila- 
delphia 

Dickter, Dr. M. Richard, 2313 76th Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Dillon, Mrs. Ruth L., 3821 N. Gratz St., Phila- 
delphia ; 

Dimmick, Dr. Earl A., Supt. of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh ‘ 

Dobbins, Thomas J., Meredith School, Phila- 
delphia 

Doherty, Elizabeth T., 
Schools, Wallingford 

Dolbear, Frank T., Tunkhannock 

Dorchester, Charles S. S., Route 2, Springboro 

Dorsey, B. R., Mgr., Puerto La Cruz Ref., 
Hog Island Wharf, Philadelphia 

Dougherty, Laura U., Wetherill School, Chester 

Dubhorn, Elsie C., 1312 Eleventh St., Eddy- 
stone 

Duda, Stanley R., Emerson School, Duquesne 

Duncan, Mrs. Hazel A., Perrysville School, 
Perrysville 

Duncan, Robert B., Route 1, North Girard 

tDunleavy, Joseph M., 1426 Pittston Ave., 
Scranton 

Dunn, Mary, 87 Lincoln St., Uniontown 

Dunning, Roger A., 17 S. Eighth St., Strouds- 


Nether Providence 


urg 
Ebner, Mowrie A., 1407 Seventh St., Altoona 
Eckard, Elizabeth T., 1957 69th Ave., Phila- 
delphia 
Efraemson, Mrs. Margaret W., Merion Gar- 
dens, Merion 
Eichler, G. A., Supt. of Schools, Northampton 
Emery, C. Ralph, Downingtown 
English, Orlando H., Supt. of Schools, Abing- 
ton 
Ensminger, Ruth R., Arch Street School, York 
Enterline, Myers B., Route 1, Watsontown 
— Evald E., 925 Highland Ave., Greens- 


urg 

Eshelman, Arthur W., Paradise 

Esterline, Irene, Wissahickon Gardens, Phila- 
delphia 

— _Walter P., Hopkinson School, Phila- 
elphia 

Fallon, Mary C., Greenfield School, Pittsburgh 

?Farra, Dorothy Benison, 117 Dean St., West 
Chester 

Farrell, Beatrice C., 1416 Pearce Pk., Erie 

Fessler, Margaret V., Fifth & Spring Grade 
School, Reading 

Figurel, J. Allen, 2321 Walton Ave., Pitts- 


burgh 
First, William H., Calif. Comm. Schools, Cali- 
fornia 
Forry, Priscilla H., Box 385, Spring Grove 
Fowler, Florence F., Rogers School, Pittsburgh 
Frank, T. Russell, Glenside 
Frankenfield, Ira M., 637 Center St., Bethle- 


em 

French, Kathleen R., Wilson Street School, 
Etna, Pittsburgh 

Frick, W. T. B., 2524 S. 68th St., Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania ) 


Fries, Mary, 1614 11th Ave., Altoona 

Fugett, Joseph R., Gay Street School, West 
Chester 

Funk, M. Estelle, 8313 Tulphehocken Ave., 
Elkins Park 

Galter, Israel, 3133 W. Columbia Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Gearhart, Marie, Duncansville 

Geedy, Calder B., 310 S. Brown St., Lewis- 


town 
Geigle, Mrs. Marie G., 1316 W. 28th St., Erie 
Geiss, Newton W., Co. Supt. of Schools, Read- 


ing 

Gibbs, Mary S., 350 W. Duval St., German- 
town, Philadelphia 

Gilland, Dr. Thomas M., State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 

Gilligan, James R., Supt. of Schools, Dunmore 

Gilmore, John W., 2022 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia 

Giltenboth, Ruth M., 819 Heberton Ave., Pitts- 


urg 

Glantz, Bernard, Hoffman School, Philadelphia 

Goodrich, Mrs. Madge A., 3402 Perkiomen 
Ave., Reading 

Griffin, Constance C., 230 N. Tenth St., Darby 

Griffith, Mary, Osborne School, Johnstown 

Grim, Alice H., Newtown Square 

Grimm, Robert L., Llanerch School, Haver- 
town 

Grittie, Peter, Jr., 301 E. Long Ave., New 
Castle 

Groff, Charles, 1003 Race St., Connelsville 

Grosch, Frances, 416 Prospect St., Warren 

Grover, Arlton G., 524 E. Beau St., Washing- 
ton 

Grumling, Russell, Coopersdale School, Johns- 
town 

Grunizer, W. F., 301 Vine St., Johnstown 

Hall, Robert K., 3130 Glendale Ave., Pitts- 


burgh 

Hallman, Mildred B., Franconia School, Sou- 
derton 

Hanning, N. W., 804 Madison Ave., York 

Hannum, Helen E., 1507 Tenth St., Altoona 

Harcar, George A., 801 Bluff St., Pittsburgh 

Hartman, Dorothy P., Muhlenberg School, 
Allentown 

te Joseph A., 396 S. Main St., Green- 
ville 

Havlick, Johanna K., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 414 Ellerslie Ave., 
Ambler 

Hay, Charles K., 2108 Shunk St., Philadelphia 

Hays, Harry N., Morrisdale 

— J. Roy, 1314 Hampshire Ave., Pitts- 
urg 

Hazlett, Dr. William W., 1029 Kenwyn St., 
Philadelphia 

Hedge, John W., Broughal Bldg., Bethlehem 

Heinaman, Harold G., Brookline School, Pitts- 


burgh 
Helmlinger, John D., Foster School, McKees 
Rocks ‘ 
Herlinger, Fred W., Route 2, Centerville 
Hershberger, Arlene, 1823 W. Main St., 
Norristown 
Hincken, James McG., Jr., Fox Chase School, 
Philadelphia 
Tomemetty, R. D., Box 34, Loysville 
Hollinger, Durell A., 122 Pleasure Rd., Lan- 
caster 


Homer, Frances R., 4800 Conshohocken Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Hopkins, Marcella, Dibert Street School, Johns- 
town 

Houseal, George M., Lebanon 

Houston, John, Dir. of Elem. Educ., Girard 
College, Philadelphia 

= Harry E., Elementary Schools, Cora- 
opolis 

mane, William R.,- Overlook School, Abing- 
ton 
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Hunsicker, Clarence L., Route 1, Mansfield 

Hunt, Henry A., Hoskins School, Chester 

tHusted, Mrs. Bessie S., Seventh & Church St., 
North Wales 

Husted, Dr. Inez, Co. Supvr., Wilkes-Barre 

Jackson, Ethel, 228 E. Sedgwick, Philadelphia 

Jacobs, Harry, John Hancock School, Phila- 
delphia 

Jenkins, Leon V., 720 Bierman Ave., York 

Johnstown, Mary W., Garrettford School, 
Drexel Hill 

Jones, E. Margaret S., Route 1, Northampton 

Jones, Elfed H., 103 Charles St., Wilkes-Barre 

Jones, James T. Govestown Rd., Stowe 

Judelsohn, Samuel J., Cleveland School, Phila- 
delphia 

Kandrach, Joseph L., Smithmill, 

Keefer, Eugene, Route 1, Selinsgrove 

Keeler, Helen H., Harleysville 

Keim, Charles R., Jr., 214 Pikeland Ave., 
Spring City 

Kelley, Isabel C., 634 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia 

Kelner, Bernard Gene, 1804 Ashurst Road, 
Philadelphia 

Kelso, Dr. John S., 2824 Crosby Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

King, A. Sterling, Grade School, Hershey 

Kistler, Alfred L., 630 N. 11th St., Allen- 
town 

Klingel, Emma L., 314 E. 28th St., Erie 

Kneas, Edith M., 1338 Markley St., Norristown 

Knuth, Fred, 601 N. Third St., Steelton 

Kohn, Harry L., 2919 Myer Blvd., McKeesport 

ag ag F., Route 2, Saltsburg 

Krah, . Edward, 346 Oak Rd., Glenside 

Kramp, Mrs. Walter, 617 Walnut St., Roaring 
Spring 

Kulp, Dan B., Sup. Prin., Red Lion 

Kuzeppa, Mrs. Mary Margaret, 705 Allen 
ve., Donora 

Laderer, William C., Jr., 435 Royce Ave., Pitts- 


urgh 
t**Laramy, William J., 2444 Merwood Lane, 
Havertown 
Laubach, Helen M., 2352 W. Fourth St., 
Williamsport 
Lazar, Harry, Douglas School, Philadelphia 
Lecron, W. R., Supt. of Schools. Ashland 
Lilly, Mrs. Mabel H., Franklin School, Allen- 


town 

Litchfield, Emma R., Wolf School, West 
Chester 

Little, Marsby C., Supt. of Schools, Waynes- 


To 
Liveright, Dr. Alice K., 1530 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 
Livingston, Jack, Box 27, Emporium 
Long, Charles M., Dept. of Educ., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 
Be. Victoria, Dir. Elem. & Kgn. Educ., 


or 
Lynch, Catherine L., 407 Elizabeth Manor, 


joe aed Darby 
Markley, Mrs. K. D., Route 2, Malvern 
Mathias, Russel N., 1416 Palm St., Reading 
Mattson, Elvena, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 
McCauley, Helen G., Ashland School, Phila- 
delphia : 
McCollom, Mrs. Dorothy A., 9211 Annapolis 
Rd., Philadelphia 
McCollom, Thomas G., Jr., Public Schools, 
st Lansdowne 
McComsey, G. Carl, 17 Willis Lane, Lan- 
caster 
McDonald, Mrs. Elvira K., 411 Franklin Ave., 
Aliquippa 
McGinley, Mary, 1634 Union St., Allentown 
a J. Florence, Primas School, Drexel 
1 


McMorris, Edith, 113 Cricket Ave., Ardmore 
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Mellott, Malcolm E., John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia 

Middagh, Mrs. Celia Blake, 335 Chestnut St., 
Sewickley 

aap ~~ Fone Mildred, Saint Agnes Annex, Phila. 
elphia 

Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth S., Route 1, Edinburg 

Miller, Henry J., Codorus 

Miller, Paul D. 7113 Boyer St., Philadelphia 

Mills, Russell J., 712 High St., Honesdale 

Molloy, Jeanette, Dir. of Elem. Educ., State 
College 

a ~~ Mary Louise, Frick School, Pitts. 
urg 

Moore, Velma M., 316 Ninth Ave., Altoona 

Morse, Melvin E., 507 W. 28th St., Erie 

Morton, George B., 146 Locust St., Jersey 


Shore 
Moser, William G., Pennsburg 
Moyer, Harry C., Supt. of Schools, Lebanon 
Moyer, Sarah, Morrisdale 
-< * “oe Minnie M., 721 E. 23rd St., 


rie 

Myers, Stanley H., 530 Dallas St., York 

Neagley, Ross L., Supt., Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

Newman, Raymond S., 629 E. Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Nicolls, Alice M., Dir. of Elem. Education, 
Farrell 

Norton, Warren P., Supt. of Schools, Meadville 

Numm, Grace Adelaide, 1003 Western Dr., 


Erie 

O’Brien, John W., 1315 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 

Olander, Herbert T., School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Parson, Mrs. Edna Gray, 920 Maplewood Ave., 
Ambridge 

Patterson, Carolyn D., Linden School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Paynter, W. R., 227 Cornell Ave., Pittsburgh 

Peirce, Elizabeth N., 6 Patrick Ave., West 
Chester 

Phillips, Earle W., 406 Brandon Ave., Wil- 
liamsport 

Phillips, Gladys M., Progress Elementary 
School, Harrisburg : 

Pickard, Dorothy E., Beltzhoover School, Pitts- 


burg 

Plevyak, Joseph M., 1301 Fern Ave., Kenhorst, 
Reading ‘ 

Poole, Charles E., Highland School, Abington 

Powers, Mrs. Leversia L., Capitol Education 
Bldg., Harrisburg ; 

Pua, Dr. Hedwig O., Colfax School, Pitts- 
urg : 

Queripel, Mrs. A. W., 439 Center St., Milton 

Raup, Zura E., 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Rausch, Mary D., 720 N. Fifth St., Allen- 
town 

Reid, Mary S., Clayton School, Chester ‘ 

Reilly, Rev. Edward M., Supt. of Catholic 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Reindollar, Robert M., Fairfield 

Reitz, Mrs. Marjorie, Washington School, Al- 
lentown r 

Reniers, Dr. Nan W., 7152 Reynolds St., 
Pittsburgh . 

Renouf, Edna M., 4446 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 

Renton, Miriam I., 165 Grant Ave., Vander- 
grift 

—— Jerome A., 264 Wilde Ave., Drexel 
i 


Reynolds, Ernest P., Route 3, Erie 

+Rice, Pearl E., 840 Williams St., Easton 
Rice, Dr. R. S., 707 Perry Hwy., Pittsburgh 
Rickert, Charles F., Manoa School, Havertown 
Riley, John H umber St., Littlestown 
Rinker, Robert R., 247 Tenth Ave., Bethlehem 
Roberts, Joseph B., East Washington Grade 

School, Washington 
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Robertson, David A., 120 Smithfield St., Du- 


bois 
Robson, William K., 5522 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia 
Rockefeller, Mary Ellen, Wyncote 
Rodkey, Hazel, Grant School, Pittsburgh 
Roffe, Pauline E., High School, Upper Darby 
Rogers, John D., 197 Woodhaven Dr., Pitts- 


burgh 
Rohrer, Mary M., Hamilton Court Apts., Ard- 
more 
Rometo, Albert, Sup. Prin., Creighton 
Ross, Anna, 1230 Hillsdale Ave., Pittsburgh 
Rothenberger, Otis J., Mosser School, Allen- 


town 
Sack, Dr. Marion J., Wayne School, Wayne 
tSacks, Solomon, 4827 N. Tenth St., Phila- 


elphia 
Sandeen, Mrs. Mary R., 135 Main St., Brad- 


ford 

Sandilos, James C., 812 Prospect Ave., North 
Wales 

—_— Charles F., Supt. of Schools, Shippens- 
urg 

Schnure, M. Augusta, Route 2, Milton 

Schriver, Mabel C., 1411 E. King St., Lan- 
caster 

Scorer, Sadie Mae, Box 404, Homestead 

Scott, Raymond E., 36 W. Baltimore St., 
Greencastle 

Seavers, Gilmore B., 25 W. Main St., Shire- 
manstown 

Seese, Mrs. Gladys B., Canadensis 

Sensenig, E. Susan, 305 E. Orange St., Lan- 
caster 

— Kenneth E., 1510 Ridge Ave., Cora- 


Setter, Gertrude, 628 N. Lime St., Lan- 
caster 
: Grace E., 13th & Union School, Read- 


Sharp, Lou N., 5058 N. Eighth St., Phila- 
Sharpe Mildred J., 18 E. Meyers Ave., Pitts- 


h 

Shelly, Colsin R., 301 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Sherer, Rev. Rubin, Temple Beth-El Religious 
School, Allentown 

Shires, Beulah M., Adams School, Tyrone 

Shires, H. Bess, 524 S. 15th St., Harrisburg 

Skiner, Richard C., State Teachers College, 
Clarion 

Simpson, David John, 128 Waverly Rd., 
_Wyncote 

Singleton, J. Robert, Shippenville 

Smith, Lawrence S., 23 S.W. End Ave., Lan- 
caster 

—_ Ruberta N., 709 Church Lane, Phila- 
elphia 

Snodgrass, Mrs. Hazel D., Route 2, Delta 

Souder, Agnes I., 1038 Fifth St., North 
Catasauqua 

Souder, Edith M., Highland Park School, 
Upper Darby 

Spain, Charles H., Watts School, Chester 

Spitler, Franklin “e 620 W. Market St., 


Orwigsburg 
Socinaer, Kenneth L., 226 E. College Ave., 
or 


Steadman, H. L., Perry School, Erie 

—— 4 "Mrs. Rilla M., 400 Pitt St., Pitts- 
urg 

Stevens, A. Miriam, 222 Reily St., Harrisburg 

Stewart, Ann G., Aronimink School, Drexel 


Stewart, ime H., 7702 B. Mott Way, 
Stewart, Mrs. Mabel R., Route 2, Meadville 
Stock, L. V., Sup. Prin., Biglerville 

ser, Charles S., Supt. of Schools, Eliza- 


tStorey, Dr. Bernice L., 3955 Bigelow Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 


(Rhode Island) 


Strickler, Mary M. o's 

Sweeney, T T. Goldie, 220 S. Duke St., York 

Taylor, Florence E., 205 E. Beaver Ave., 
State College 

Taylor, M. Ruth, Hillcrest School, Drexel Hill 

Tennis, Marguerite, 38 N. Harwood Rd., 
Upper Darby 

Terry, Edwin, Columbia School, Coatesville 

Thomas, Dorothy B., 2111 Salisbury St., Pitts- 
burgh 

— Evelyn M., 126 Walnut Ave., Al- 


‘Themen, John E., 5421 Girard Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Thomas, Mary B., 2403 N. Second St., Har- 
risburg 

Thorp, Sovien A., 5845 Cedarhurst St., Phila- 
delphia 

Todd, G. Raymond, Route 3, Bethlehem 

Trostle, J. F., Village Street School, Johns- 
town 

+Trout, Alma F., 225 Pearl St., Lancaster 

Troxell, Catherine A., 409 Lotz Ave., Lake- 
mont, Altoona 

Truby, Charlotte C., Lemington Avenue School, 
Pittsburgh 

Utts, George W., 403 Wilbur St., South Fork 

Van Cise, Blanch, 328 Wallace St., Meadville 

Varnum, Paul, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh 

Waddell, Edith A., 104 S. Euclid Ave., Pitts- 


urgh 

Waddle, Thelma, 2117 Vodeli St., Pittsburgh 

Wagar, Winnifred, 438 W. Walnut St., Lan- 
caster 

Wagner, Orren R., State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Wallace, Mrs. Elizabeth T., Wyndmoor New 
School, Philadelphia 

a a E., 1107 Market St., Wil- 
iamspo 

Ward, yal M., 929 Pleasant St., Wyndmoor, 
Philadelphia 

Watson, Jennie A., 3301 Walnut St., McKees- 


port 

Weaver, Millard H., Box 366, Windber 

Webb, Ella P., A. Wilson School, Philadelphia 

Weikel, Ruth Jane, 4645 Old York Rd., Phila- 
delphia 

Weiss, George D., 618 Martin St., Bellwood 

Welch, Hazel, 512 First St., Charleroi 

Welsh, John s, 3139 Princeton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Wenner, H. C., Box 23, Drums 

Wetherhold, Katherine A., 1115 Marion St., 
Reading 

Wiegand, Margaret E., 1308 N. 53rd St., 
Philadelphia 

Wilkins, Ann L., 148 W. 21st St., Erie 

Wilson, Helen E., Clayton School, Pittsburgh 

Wilson, Lytle M., Supt. of Schools, Aliquippa 

Wissinger, Charles G., Hudson Street School, 
Johnstown 

Witmeyer, Dr. Paul E., Supt. of Schools, Wil- 
liamsport 

Yeager, Paul M., 4 Oakleigh Rd., Allentown 

Yingling, Karl W., Route 6, Butler 


RHODE ISLAND 


¢Baldwin, Elizabeth, Garden Street School, 
Pawtucket 

Boden, Herbert Harold, 287 Orms St., Provi- 
dence 

**Bray, Marion B., 101 Tupelo Hill Dr., 
Cranston 

Burdick, Annie P., 294 Pleasant St., Rumford 

Burton, Caroline A., Chepachet 

Collins, Mrs. Frieda P., Main St., Oakland 

Crocker, Helen Lawrence, 24 Dudley Ave., 
Newport 

Crumley, Laura J., 21 Glenwood Ave., Cran- 
ston 
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.- Mary C., Regent Avenue School, Provi- 
lence 

Foerster, Lloyd, 11 Allen Ave., Pawtucket 
Harkins, John M., Supt. of Schools, Warren 
Howard, Marie R., 29 Modena Ave., Provi- 


lence 

Kelley, Elizabeth M., 22 Winthrop Ave., 
Providence 

Knox, Bessie M., 51 Earle St., Woonsocket 

Laudati, Caroline A., 38 Lowell Ave., Provi- 
dence 

McEvoy, Alice H., Greene School, Providence 

McNally, Wayne W., Nathan Bishop Junior 
High School, Providence 

Murray, Elizabeth R., 55 Narragansett Ave., 
Jamestown 

Nagel, Wilma I., 26 Colony Ave., Greenwood 

O’Connell, Margaret M., Cranston Ave., New- 


port 

Peabody, Robert W., 110 Paul St., Providence 

Rose, E. Mildred, New Shoreham, Block 
Island 

¢Salesses, Margaret M., Summit Avenue 

chool, Providence 

Scanlon, Mary V., Walley School, Bristol 

Superior, Rev. Mother, Convent of Jesus 
Mary, Providence 

Teasdale, Russell E., 184 Main Rd., North 
Riverton 

Tennant, Charlotte C., John Howland School, 
Providence 

Townend, Mrs. Beatrice L., 136 W. Main St., 
Wickford 

Waterman, Wilma S., Whipple Avenue School, 
Cranston 

Williams, Ruth A., 19 George St., Westerly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Alcorn, Maurice, 1015 Wildwood, Columbia 

Anderson, Mrs. Helen L., 401 Anderson St., 
Greenville 

an Morgan D., 10 Windsor Dr., Green- 
ville 

Baker, W. Gary, Elementary School, Walter- 


boro 
Bauknight, J. V., Box 37, Chester 
Beasley, J. Edwin, Rosemont School, Charles- 


ton 

Benton, Wyatt H., 108 N. French St., Lan- 
caster 

Berry, J. Howard, Liberty Homes School, 
North Charleston 

Bigby, Elizabeth, Clemson 

Boroughs, Paul C., Dillon 

Boykin, Alexander H., Box 26, Camden 

Branche, Mary, Saluda 

*Brockman, . Clark, McMaster School, Co- 
lumbia 

Brooks, J. F., Co. Supt. of Educ., Spartanburg 

Brown, Isaac, Box 5312, Five Points Sta., 
Columbia 

Burriss, Susie, Box 1473, Greenville 

Carson, Mrs. Louise G., Beaufort 

**Castine, W. J., Taylor School, Columbia 

Coleman, Jessie, Grenola School, Greenwood 

Corcoran, Albert C., Ben Tillman School, 
Navy Yard 

Corley, H. E., Elementary School, Clover 

—_ Fred D., Ellis Avenue School, Orange- 
urg 

Cunningham, Mrs. Leona C., 414 E. Arch St., 
Lancaster 

Darby, Carrie, Ware Shoals Inn, Ware Shoals 

Davis, Mrs. Margery L., Pickens Court House, 
Pickens 

Dobbins, Thomas L., Box 349, Great Falls 

Duckett, J. D., West Side School, Greenwood 

Earle, Sarah Lee, 14 Asbury Ave., Greenville 

a Katherine, 107 Manly St., Green- 
ville 

Edwards, Katharine P., Chairman, 1954, Edit. 
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Com., Dept. of Elem. School Prin., NEA, 
14 Woodville Ave., Greenville 
Ellis, Roy J., Schneider School, Columbia 
Felkel, James H., 429 Longstreet, Kingstree 
*Flickling, A. L., 1300 W. Palmetto St., 
Florence 
Fraser, Wilmot J., Archer School, Charleston 
Fry, Mrs. Effie S., 235 McDaniel Ave., Green- 
ville 
Garrett, Karl, Ridgeland 


Going, J. Gary, Box 42, North Charleston 
Golightly, Howard B., Chicora Grade School, 
Naval Base 


Grimes, Edward G., 200 Dunbar St., Green- 


ville 

Haddon, W. M., Honea Path 

Hammond, Clarence E., 813 Dunbar St, 
Greenville 

Harrell, M. M., Donaldson School, Greenville 

ee, L. Milton, 461 Drayton Ave., Spartan- 
urg 

Hawthorne, Mark F., Supt. of Schools, Ander- 


son 
Hoffmeyer, Andrea A. A., Rt. 2, Box 185, 
Florence ; 
Holley, D. L., Route 5, Darlington 
*Holroyd, Frank L., Blake School, Greenwood 
Horde, Robert L., Box 452, Pageland 
Hunt, W. A., 608 Summit Ave., Anderson 
Jenkins, Edward H., 11 Kracke St., Charles- 


ton 
Keever, Ruth C., Crafts School, Charleston 
Keith, Irene H., Pickens Mill School, Pickens 
*Kirkpatrick, Central School, Sumter 
Leatherwood, A. M., Jr., Oakland Avenue 
School, Spartanburg 
Ledbetter, Elizabeth V., 804 Calhoun St., An- 
derson 
Madden, Cresswell W., 1716 Williams St., Co- 
lumbia 
Martin, Elvira, Durst School, Greenwood 
Mattison, Lillian, Leslie School, Greenwood 
McArthur, L. C., Jr., Dir. of Elementary 
Educ., Oran | 
*McCown, J. Harold, Elementary School, Con- 


way 
Monteith, Mrs. V. E., Rt. 1, Box 113, Co- 
lumbia 
Moody, Stephen H., Box 26, Warrenville 
Muckenfuss, Mrs. Frances L., Box 714, Sum- 
merville ; 
Mundy, Carol Hill, 220 Wayne St., Columbia 
Munzenmaier, Thad A., Graded School, North 
Charleston 
Patterson, Joe E., Box 546, St. George 
Peterson . A., East End School, Greenwood 
Pinsor, B. S., Thornwell School, Clinton 
Planck, Carl G., Simons School, Charleston 
Porter, S. A., Supt. of Schools, Ninety Six 
Powell, Cecil L., Southside School, Spartan- 


bur, 

Seats, Helen, 321 Hampton Ave., Greenville 

Riser, R. L., 634 Park Dr., Rock Hill | 

Rogers, Elbert E., Carver School, Columbia 

Rogers, John E., 2 Perry St., Charleston 

— William Earl, Central School, Wood- 
ru 

Sawyer, Mrs. Gabriele S., Route 2, North 

Sloan, M T., 104 Carolina Ave., Greenville 

Southerlin, W. B., State Dept. of Educ., 
Columbia 

*Stackhouse, Esther, Co. Supt. of Educ., 
Marion 

Stephenson, Lucy E., Box 304, Sharon | 

Stone, R. H., East Gantt School, Greenville 

Stuart, J. D., Magnolia, Greenwood : 

Stuart, R. L., Jr., 22 Sevier St., Greenville 

oa Mrs. Nellie H., Graham School, Green- 
ville 

Swinton, Mrs. Sylvia P., 2507 Laurel St., Co- 
lumbia 

Swygert, R. H., Supt. of Schools, Iva 

Templeton, D. S., Clinton 
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Toole, Norman C., Dorchester Terrace School, 
Naval Base 

Tucker, B. H., 127 Victoria Rd., Spartanburg 

Ulmer, T. H., Box 753, Hartsville 

*Van Landingham, Alma, Box 14, Easley 

Venable, Myrtle C., Pacolet Mills 

Voigt, Caroline, Logan School, Columbia 

Were J. Wilbur, 132 Lindberg Ave., Green- 
ville 

Wallace, R. H., 1332 McDow Dr., Rock Hill 

Walton, J. C., Elementary & Junior Schools, 
Camden 

Watson, Robert W., 477 W. Henry St., Spar- 
tanburg : 

Wayne, Ainsley C., Public School, Bethune 

Wetherbee, Carl A., Rt. 2, Box 214, Sumter 

White, Lena E., 214 Echols St., Greenville 

Wiesen, Henry H., 1816 College Ave., Harts- 


ville Y 
Wiley, I. C., Jr., Mayo School, Darlington 
Woodruff, William A., Slater-Marietta School, 
Slater 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Anderson, Laura B., 326 S. Minnesota, Sioux 
Falls 

Bensley, Marvin L., Public School, Webster 

Bissell, E. H., Whittier School, Sioux Falls 

Case, Ethel D., Box 1235, Aberdeen 

Cumming, Mable E., 1514 Ninth St., Rapid 


Cit 
een a E. L., Supt. of Schools, Lennox 
Freigang, Laverna C., Box 564, Lead 
Gowan, A. M., Sioux Falls College, Sioux 


Falls 

one. Lloyd M., 1718 S. Eighth St., Rapid 

» City 

Gronseth, Celina, Co. Supt. of Schools, Britton 

Jarchow, Mrs. Orylle, 1227 Columbus St., 
Rapid City 

Johnston, Louise A., Spearfish 

i) Mrs. Helene, Platte 

ee, Mrs. Ellen M., Rise Bldg., Rapid City 

— Lydia, 18 Eighth Ave. N.E., Aber- 
leen 

Linderman, Mrs. Hazel, 202 Prospect St., Ver- 
million 

McIntyre, R. C., Lowell School, Sioux Falls 

Neubauer, Helen, Garfield School, Aberdeen 

Newkirk, Rachel, 817 W. 11th, Sioux Falls 

Oyan, Joseph M., 1725 S. Menlo, Sioux Falls 

Platt, Laura J., 512 Quincy St., Rapid City 

Roger, Charles H., Hawthorne School, Sioux 
alls 

Royhl, Ella M., 302 E. 18th St., Sioux Falls 

Sanger, Thora Olive, 318 E.- Fourth Ave., 
Mitchell 

**Scown, Gladys H., 129 Main St., Rapid City 

Stoltz, Iva M., 603!%4 Farlow, Rapid City 

“— pan, Ardath, Longfellow School, Mit- 
che 

Venoss, Mabel P., General Beadle School, 
Sioux Falls 

Wagner, Ruth, 201 W. Second Ave., Mitchell 

Walsh, Catherine, 311 S. Yale, Vermillion 

Wilson, Mildred M., Rise Bidg., Rapid City 

Zeimet, Ida, 609% St. Joe, Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 


Adams, Howard K., Vultee School, Nashville 
—_ H. R., 1505 N. Maple St., Murfrees- 
r 


0 
Agee, Mrs. Susie B., Cedar Hill 
Allen, Mrs. U. C., Route 1, Jackson 
Anderson, Esse L., 399 N. Garland, Memphis 
Armstrong, Mrs. George M., Columbia 
Bailey, Carrie, Paris 
Bailey, Mrs. Etta S., Coleman School, Lucy 
Ballew, Mrs. Mary Y., West View School, 
Chattanooga 
re? Mrs. Louise P., Ransom School, Nash- 
ville 





(Tennessee) 


<a Mrs. H. L., Hillcrest Ave., Nash- 
ville 

Batey, Martha, 1022 McMahon Ave., Madison 
Deaete Nancy L., South Side School, Johnson 


i 

oa | Mrs. Ruth F., Arlington 

ee L., 2308 Washington Pike, Knox- 
ville 

Bennett, J. H., Brighton 

Benson, Mrs. Edna B., Rt. 7, Middlebrook 
Pike, Knoxville 

Biggs, R. O., Beaumont School, Knoxville 

~— Andrew B., 2195 Marble Ave., Mem- 
phis 

Bond, George B., 109 Pallas Rd., Oak Ridge 

Bond, a” = Soddy 

Bower, Thomas C., Arnold Memorial School, 
Cleveland 

Bowers, Mrs. James E., Box 321, Elizabeth- 
ton 

Boyd, Vera, 1842 Evelyn, Memphis 

Boze, Charles, 1301 16th Ave. S., Nashville 

Bradberry, J. P., 403 Baird St., Milan 

Braden, , Be L., Ashport 

Branch, Mrs. Martha, Jeter School, re! 

Brent, Mary, 207 Fairfax Ave., Nashville 

Brewton, Dr. John E., George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 

Brinkley, J. L., Jr., 851 S. Wellington St., 
Memphis 

*Brixey, Helon, Chairman, 1952, Edit. Com., 
Dept. of Elem. School Prin., NEA, 2628 
Fairmont Blvd., Knoxville 

Brooke, Mrs. W. A., Route 4, Waverly 

— Mrs. A. S., Murphy School, Nash- 
ville 

Brown, ji E., 2228 James Ave., Chattanooga 

Burchfield, Maude, 417 Johnson Ave., Eliza- 
bethton 

— Mrs, Aline, Lockeland School, Nash- 
ville 

Burkitt, Frances, Hamilton School, Nashville 

Burt, Gaston, 409 Riverside Dr., Columbia 

Burton, Nell, 932 West End, Franklin 

Butts, W. T., John Early School, Nashville 

Cable, Thomas, Carderview 

Cannon, Mary E., Box 566, Paris 

Carson, Mrs. Rose C., Douglas School, John- 
son City 

Cartwright, Priscilla, 1087 Alice Ave., Mem- 


phis 
Cash, Harry T., 620 Lauderdale, Memphis 
Cason, Mrs. Margaret F., Arlington 
Cate, Jacqueline, Ooltewah 
Cate, Margaret, 507 N. 14th St., Nashville 
Chenault, Robert N., Warner School, Nashville 
Clabough, Hugh C., 706 Mt. Vernon Circle, 
Chattanooga 
Clark, James T., 2415 Inga Ave., Nashville 
Clark, Thomas G., Elizabethton 
Clay, Norman, 219 West I St., Elizabethton 
Cleland, Kenneth L., 138 E. Grand Ave., John- 
son City 
Coe, Miles H., Greasy Creek School, Archville 
Cole, O. C., 115 Pine St., Jackson 
Collins, Eugene S., Niota , 
Cooke, Norman, 2512 Belmont Blvd., Nashville 
Cooper, Mrs. Louise, Forest Hill 
Copeland, Mrs. Pauline B., 1301 Buffalo St., 
Johnson City 
Couch, Esther, 1208 Westwood Ave., Chatta- 


nooga as 
Cowell, Grace, Sequoyah School, Knoxville 
Crabtree, Oscar R., York School, Jamestown _ 
Crittenden, E. L., 1560 Florida St., Memphis 
Croft, W. D., Rt. 3, Box 167A, Memphis 
Crouch, Margaret, Henry Johnson School, 
Johnson City : 
Crumley, Arthur, Route 5, Elizabethton 
Cummings, Hallie, Robertson Academy, Nash- 


ville 
Cunningham, Ben A., 104 Broadway, Rogers- 
ville 
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Darden, Byrns L., Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville 

Daugherty, Buford, New Hope School, Fair- 
view 

Dawes Mrs. Ivanetta H., Clifton School, Nash- 
ville 

Davis, Perry P., Cerro Gordo School, Clifton 

— William, Thompson Lane School,: Nash- 
ville 

Dean, Dorothy, Collierville 

Deen, Pearl, Grahamwood School, Memphis 

De Priest, W. ., Turner School, Nashville 

Dinwiddie, Parker, Walker School, Savannah 

Dobbins, S. F., 711 S. Lynn Ave., Elizabeth- 


ton 

> Herbert R., Cedar Hill School, Oak 

idge 

Doss, Knox C., Box 13, Gallatin 

ae Mrs. E. M., 1723 Saxton St., Knox- 
ville 

Drummond, Harold D., George Peabody Col- 
lege for "Teachers, Nashville 

Dun eS; R., 510 Walnut St., Erwin 

Duni T. H., 414 New York Ave., Oak 


Ri 
ag “Elizabeth, Pid Bryan Ave., Dickson 
tDuyck, L. W., Oak ee School, Knoxville 
Dye, Neelie, Court House, Shelbyville 
Eager, Orlo R., Howell School, Clarksville 
Edgar, Mrs. L. G., 807 Curtis, Paris 
auger, Mrs. E. B., 2110 Waters Ave., Nash- 
ville 
Erranton, J. W., Tarbox School, Nashville 
Erwin, Mrs. Clara, Sparta 
Evans, Mrs. Fay B., Box 297, Rockwood 
Farley, Jere, Brentw 
Fennell, Mrs. Mary M., Skaggston School, 
Blaine 
Ferrell, Henry B., 507 N. Maple St., Cookeville 
Fewell, Mrs. H. E., Sherwood Dr., Knoxville 
Field, i 128 — End St., Centerville 
Finchum .» Box 96, Clinton 
*Forrest, Mrs. “Sa 1162 Peabody, Memphis 
Foster, Mrs. Lou Hill, Tracy 
rom, Wright, 1807 endslies Ave., Knox- 
ville 
Fullerton, G. E., Box 263, Jackson 
Furney, Charles P., Everest Dr., Oak Ridge 
Fuson, R. E., Mt. View School, Nashville 
Mrs. ” Elouise W., Dan Mills School, 


Galloway, Donnell M., 2513 Parkview Ave., 
Knoxville 

oa Leonard E., 308 S. Fourth St., Nash- 
ville 

Geeend, i F. D., Harriman 

Gibbs, Losy. Leoma 

Gilliam, rs. Norris, Goodlettsville 

— Thelma, Woodbine School, Whites 

Cree 

Gist, Myrtle, 201 N. Church, Sparta 

Givens, David, Somerville 

Gray, Arthur, ‘Whitehaven 

Greene, Zella Mae, 911 W. Hill Crest, Johnson 


Grictheck, Joseph G., Jr., Fairview Junior 
High School, Thanks 

oo Mrs. Annie S., 17 S. Rembert, Mem- 
phis 

Grimes, Edith, Stokes School, Nashville 

Gage, Stelia Mae, 414 N. 16th St., Nash- 
ville 

Grubb, Mrs. Muriel C., 1000 Dodds Ave., 
Chtattanooga 


Gruber, R. F., 722 Second Ave. S., Nashville . 


Hale, Clyde, Liberty School, Dunlap 

Hamm, Bess, 1576 Glenview, Memphis 

Hansborough, Lucile, 746 Georgia, Memphis 

Hardin, Evans, Route 1, Elizabethton 

Hardy, J. H., 510 Owen St., Knoxville 

Hargrove, Mrs. Ruby, 307 Carter St., Co- 
lumbia 
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Macsie, E. R., 2808 W. Kirkwood Rd., Nash. 

vi 

Hatley, Guy, 1100 Eastdale, Nashville 

Hayes, Edward, Route 1, Elizabethton 

Haynes, Mrs. Clara P., Central School, Chat. 
tanooga 

Hearn, Mrs. Jimmie, Henderson 

Hendrix, W. B., Route 5, Johnson City 

Herndon, Mrs. Florence S., 1720 Broadway, 
Nashville 

Herrell, Mrs. Leota, Route 1, Knoxville 

Highers, Mrs. William, Hermitage 

ee ogg Janie, James School, Eads 

a. Elizabeth B., 2307 Elliston Pl., Nash- 
ville 

Holt, Louis, Soldiers Memorial School, New 
Tazewell 

Flemen, Jonie, 1501 E. 12th St., Chattanooga 

Hood, garet H., 110 Valley View Dr., 
North Chattanooga 

Hopkins, Mrs. Catherine L., Box 544, Paris 

Hornaday, -» 237 S. Seminole Dr, 
Chattanooga 

Hovious, Mrs. Mary, 2511 Natchez Trace, 
Nashville 

Howard, Smith, Pulaski 

Howell, Marshall G., 4610 Biltmore Ave. 
Chattanooga 

Huckaba, C. J., Parkview School, Jackson 

a ens, E. W., 1702 Stratford Ave., Nash- 
vi 

Pho Mrs. Charles C., Cordova 

Hurt, Mary E., Peabody School, Memphis 

Hurt, Ruth, 151 Vandalia Rd., Oak Ridge 

Hyder, Alice, Riverview Rd., Elizabethton 
. - aoe East Tennessee State Col- 
ege, Johnson City 

Ingram Mrs. Ernest D., Solley Dr., Nashville 

Isom, rs. Inez, McGavock Lane, Nashville 

Jahn, Erich W., Lookout Mountain 

ames, Mrs. Jack, Joelton 

ohnson, Mrs. Iris H., Route 1, Knoxville 

a Margaret, 1743 Galloway Ave., Mem- 


Johnson, W. C., Alton Park School, Chatta- 


jooga 
pron Eula A., Court House, Chattanooga 
—_ Rosie L., 2203 Kline Ave., Nashville 
ae. Ralph B., Nichols School, Lenoir 
ity 
Leath, Mary, 1179 Faxon, Memphis 
Lester, Mrs. Nancy C., 2068 Jefferson, Mem- 


phis 
Link, Mrs. T. B., Stratton School, Johnson 


ity 

Lotspeich, Mrs. Ethel W., 176 S. Crest Rd., 
Chattanooga 

“De J. H., West Side School, Johnson 
ity 

Margrave, Mrs. G. T., 216 N. Kingston Ave., 


ockw 

Martin, Mrs. Kelly, 521 Smithville St., Me- 
Minnville i 

a Mrs. G. C., Julia Green School, Nash- 
ville 

Maxwell, W. C., 168 Outer Dr., Oak Ridge 

May, Mrs. Amanda B., Park Avenue School, 
Nashville 

McBee, Floyd T., Route 1, Concord 

as de James’ vg 1824 Maple St., Hum- 

t 


McCasland, Mrs. Nell C., Route 6, Nashville 
McCorkle, "Margaret, 578 ‘Hollywood, Memphis 
— Ramon §S., 406 E. Gaines, Lawrence- 


bur, 

McDanies, Hettie, 812 Henderson Pl., Mem- 

MiFarland, Mrs. Elizabeth, Lucy School, Lucy 
Matachan, Charlie Irene, Robert E. Lee School, 
aris 

McGehee, W. Ross, Glenwood School, Oak 


Ridge 
McIver, C. T., McKenzie 
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McLeod, Helen, North Side School, Johnson 


Cit 
seitarray, Mrs. Gladys, Route 4, Nashville 
Meeks, Mrs. Mildred E., 1707 Nelson, 
Memphis 
Merriwether, M. D., 808 N. Hays Ave., Jack- 


son 
Miller, Lola, Van Leer 
Miller, Talmadge, Rosemont School, Nashville 
Miller, Mrs. W. B., 208 S. Main St., Erwin 
Mills, L. I., Jr., Franklin 
Mills, L. I., 605 Jefferson St., Shelbyville 
Monroe, J. N., Eastdale School, Ooltewah 
Moore, Mrs. Donald, Granville 
Moore, Sue, Route 1, Paris 
Morton, Mrs. J. R., Moscow 
Moss, Mrs. C. O., Ross School, Nashville 
Murphy, Mrs. Mary E., 1087 Walk PI., 
Memphis 
Myers, Stanley, 409 E. C St., Elizabethton 
Neil, Robert G., Clemons School, Nashville 
Newton, Mrs. Lillian M., 1872 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 
Nichols, Julia, Brown School, Chattanooga 
Oaks, E. Y., 1209 Burgie St., Elizabethton 
Oliver, John A., 2000 Greenwood Ave., Nash- 
ville 
Orr, Robbie, 1800 Jefferson St., Chattanooga 
Owen, Mrs. P. M., Dunbar School, Johnson 


City 
Parker, Reba, Glenwood School, Chattanooga 
Parkinson, Rose, 3206 Poplar, Memphis 
Parks, Mrs. Sadie, 1604 Observatory Dr., 
Nashville 
Pate, Florence, 2606 Everett, Memphis 
Patterson, W. H., 5609 Knob Rd., Nashville 
Patton, Mrs. Irene H., Henry School, Chat- 
tanooga 
Patton, Samuel W., Route 1, Hermitage 
Pedigo, Mrs. Lillian A., Route 1, Knoxville 
Pierce, S. E., Arp School, Ripley 
Pistole, Vesper B., Alexandria School, Liberty 
Pittman, Alois, Bethel Grove School, Memphis 
Pitts, E. E., Joseph E. Smith School, Chatta- 


nooga 

Potts, Ola Ma, Route 2, Nashville 

Reagan, Margaret, Karns School, Byington 

Rhoton, Wiley H., Clifton Hill School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Richardson, Eleanor, Maury School, Memphis 

Richardson, Julia Ruth, East Brainerd School, 
Chattanooga 

Ridgway, Mrs. Caroline H., 921 Madison St., 
Clarksville 

Robinson, Lavina, 4100 Murphy Rd., Nashville 

Robinson, Lessie Mai, Jennie Bell School, 
Dyersburg . 

war gO H., Box 64, Riple 

Roland, H. I., State Training School, Memphis 

Rudisill, Zelia I., 1571 Humber St., Memphis 

Sandusky, Evelyn, Lincoln School, Kingsport 

Saunders, Mrs. La Verne, 3688 Jackson Ave., 
Memphis 

Savage, Tom K., 616 E. Cheatham St., Union 


ity 
— Hartley J., Elm Grove School, Oak 


idge 

Schmitt, L. R., Bess Shepherd School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Seale, Ada, Flenniken School, Knoxville 

Seay, Robert, Burton School, Nashville 

Sebralla, Edna, 1756 Carr Ave., Memphis 

Sevedge, Mrs. Katherine B., 3717 Van Nuys, 
Memphis 

Shelley, B., Manley School, Morristown 

Shelton, Mrs. Lois, Brunswick 

oie, P. C., South Jackson School, Tulla- 
oma 

Signaigo, Katherine, Normal Park School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Simmons, Winton, Gragg School, Memphis 
imons, Pao Harry Mae, 731 Hastings St., 
emphis 
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Simpson, J. J., 617 Fairview Ave., Murfrees- 
oro 

*Sims, Iva, Una School, Nashville 

Sliger, I. T., 2821 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville 

Sloan, Mrs. George E., Maury County School, 
Columbia 

Smallwood, W. G., Route 3, Bluff City 

Smith, Annie Lou, Box 92, Medon 

Smith, Mrs. Ernest, Mulberry 

Smith, Mrs. Frances H., 2305 Pierce Ave., 
Nashville 

Smith, Mrs. Mary M., 623 Vine St., Chatta- 


nooga 

Southall, Dr. Maycie K., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 

—_ Charles, Alex Green School, Whites 

ree 

Standley, Fred V., Alexander School, Jackson 

Stanfill, Jack, 1101 Sixth Ave. N., Nashville 

Stanton, Imelda, 1950 Linden Ave., Memphis 

Stephens, Ray, Ethridge 

Stone, Paul, Route 2, Bristol 

Strong, Mrs. Sarah, Atoka 

Stubblefield, Rosalie, Rt. 2, Box 294, Portland 

Sugg, Mrs. Martha H., Knox School, Nash- 
ville 

Swanson, Louis, Carpenter School, Chatta- 
nooga 

Talley, Lucile, 1904 Fatherland St., Nashville 

Tate, Mrs. O. J., 212 N. Fairground, Jackson 

Tate, W. M. Dupont School, Old Hickory 

Taylor, Cain, Trenton 

Taylor, Mrs. Leslie H., 570 Walker Ave., 
Memphis 

Temple, Martha, 299 S. Fifth St., Union City 

*Terry, Roy B., East Lake School, Chatta- 
nooga 

= Ervin H., Route 3, Box 261, Shelby- 
ville 

Thomas, Mrs. Lillian, Lockett School, Knox- 
ville 

Thomas, R. Lee, 228 Memorial Bldg., Nashville 

Thomas, J. B., Woodmont School, Nashville 

Thrasher, J. A., Livingston 

— Mrs. Ina, 2813 Blair Blvd., Nash- 
vilie 

Trotter, F. H., 125 N. Seminole Dr., Chatta- 
nooga 

Troutman, Mrs. R. E., 5600 Pinelawn Ave., 
Chattanooga 

Turner, Charles M., 3425 West End Ave., 
Nashville 

Turner, T. Q., Hill School, Memphis 

Tyler, James W., Box 1237, Peabody College, 
Nashville 

Vaughn, Earl D., 106 B Westwood Gardens, 
Jackson 

Vaughan, Mrs. Alyne J., Route 6, Nashville 

Wade, Thomas S., 1531 Ninth Ave. N., 
Nashville 

Walden, F. Dearing, Blanton’s Chapel School, 
Manchester 

Walker, J. M., Route 2, Thompsons Station 

Walker, Mrs. Margaret L., Bruce School, 
Memphis 

Wallace, Elizabeth H., 706 Mississippi Blvd., 
Memphis 

Ward, James C., Supt. of Schools, Sparta 

Waterhouse, Mrs. Tina S., 4718 Florida Ave., 
Chattanooga 

Wells, Word, Vollentine School, Memphis 

White, D. G., Savannah c 

— Alice, 1301 Dickerson Rd., Nash- 
ville 

Williams, Mrs J. H., Route 1, Lexington 

Windrow, E. H., 1614 Highland Ave., Co- 
lumbia 

Womack, Darwin W., Spring City 

Wood, Dudley, Mims School, Nashville 

Woodard, Dorothy, Sanderson School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Woodruff, Mrs. Bryan, Charles Apt., Eliza- 
bethton 
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(Tennessee) 


*Woolard, Mrs. J. W., 1226 17th Ave. S., 
Nashville 
Wright, Mrs. Charles, Sunnyside School, Chat- 


tanooga 
Young, Mrs. Irene, 4801 Utah Ave., Nashville 


TEXAS 


Acker, Archie, Box 114, New Deal 

*Adkins, Mrs. Teeny D., Box 411, Refugio 

Alderdice, J. L., Box 532, Iraan 

Allen, Mrs. H. D., Jr., Box 148, El Cam 

Allen, H. Kermit, Morehead School, El Paso 

Allen, T. G., Elizabeth Street School, Corpus 
Christi 

Anderson, Mrs. Amelia B., Sta. A, Box 3416, 


El Paso 

-—~ oy Charles F., Robert E. Lee School, 

allas 

Anderson, Edmund C., 1521 Villars St., Dallas 

*Andrus, McKee, 1317 Laurel Ave., La 
Marque 

Anthony, J. M., Fair Park School, Abilene 

Appling, rs. Kate M., Prairie Lea 

Archer, Mrs. W. T., 4427 Airline Dr., Hous- 
ton 

Armour, Ann L., 7037 Lawndale, Houston 

Armstrong, C. L., 1710 S. W. Military Dr., 
San Antonio 

Sommnene, J. H., Box 991, Kilgore 

Arnaud, E. E., 419 University Ave., San 
Antonio 

Arthur, Gladys, School 16, San Antonio 

Ashburn, Katherine, 701 Hughes, Ft. Worth 

Autrey, W. O., Box 87, Red Water 

Aycock, Howard, Alamo School, El Paso | 

Bailey, Gordon A., 2104 Townes Lane, Austin 

Bailey, Kathryn, 4362 Arbor, Houston 

Bain, A. W., Laidlaw Bros., Dallas 

Baird, Delila, Box 567, Rotan 

Baird, Marilee, 615 Herring Ave., Waco 

Baker, Coleman C., 1225 W. Mulberry St., 
Sherman 

Baker, Francis, Furman School, Corpus 
Christi 

Baker, Mrs. Vallie, Public Schools, Carthage 

Ballew, J. O., College Heights School, Abilene 

Balusek, Frank J., Asst. Supt., Bay City 

Banks, Lucy, 141 Lavaca St., San Antonio 

Barnett, homas Fred, Carrigan School, 
Wichita Falls. 

Barron, W. L., 1910 Gurley Ave., Waco 

Bass, Lloyd B., Box 333, Bloomington 

Bass, T. H., 1303 Dodson St., Dalhart 

Bates, Kyle K., Box 490, Kilgore 

-— Oran D., 1902 E. Saunders St., Gates- 
ville 

Bay, James F., Box 182, Seabrook 

Beane, Robert D., County Supt. of Schools, 
Edinburg 

Becker, Eugenia, Donald School, Dallas 

Bedford, W. H., Box 391, Whitewright 

Bell, Mrs. Kate A., 4368 Blodgett, Houston 

Bengholm, Mrs. Iris, Cottage School, Lubbock 

Bennett, Dean, Dir. of Elementary Education, 
Big Spring 

—. Harless E., Preston Hollow School, 

allas 
Bory, Esther M., 1409 Taylor St., Wichita 


alls 
Bevis, R. E., 628 S. 12th St., Waco 
Biederman, Oscar P., Star Route, Woodsboro 
Biles, Eula, 1055 Bandera Rd., San Antonio 
Binion, Forrest J., Box 366, Ysleta 
“a Robert H., 3713 Line Ave., Ama- 
rillo 
Bird, Nettie, 2023 Mitchell, Waco 
Black, W. S., 1919 S. Kennedy St., Tyler 
Blackman, Mrs. Clara B., Box 494, Kingsville 
Sygiegeme, C. T., Austin School, Corpus 
risti 
Blundell, Mrs. Leta, Primary School, Kermit 
Boggs, Durward, 612 Baird St., Cleburne 
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Bolton, Blake, 1006 Joliet, Plainview 

Boone, Mamie E., 132 E. 12th St., Dallas 

Boren, Gladys, 128 N. Jester, Dallas 

Bosse, Mrs. Edyth R., 227 N. Rosemont, 
Dallas 

Boston, J. M., Roscoe 

Boucher, C. H., Ward School, Karnes City 

Bowden, M. G., Wooldridge School, Austin 

Bowles, D. Richard, 1507 Westover Rd., Aus- 


tin 
Boyd, Dixie, 410 Johnson, Big Spring 
Boyles, D. H., 1600 W. 19th St., Amarillo 
Boyles, Ola E., 807 Fairmont St., Amarillo 
Boyles, Mrs. Reba S., 3003 Revere, Houston 
Bracken, W. Earl, 1811 N. Tenth St., Waco 
Bradford, W. T., 708 N. W. 21st St., Ft. 


Worth 

Bradley, Maurine, Woodville 

Brand, Erwin, South Gate School, Corpus 
Christi 

Brandon, Mrs. Bertha M., Coordinator Ele- 
mentary Schools, Box 27, Waco 

Brannen, Calvin, Box 871, Gladewater 

a Neville H., 610 N. Buchanan, Ama- 
rillo 

Bright, J. B., 211 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Brock, Mrs. Hoyd E., Rt. 9, Box 685, Houston 

Brown, Caroline H., 425 McCulloch, San An- 
tonio 

Brown, Harvey D., East Paris School, Paris 

Brown, Mrs. Helen, 621 W. Euclid, San An- 
tonio 

Brown, W. L., Box 622, Del Rio 

Browning, Bruce C., Box 1134, Spur 

Brune, Maggie, Elementary School, Sealy 

Bryant, Eugene, Stockdale 

Buck, J. T., Evans School, Corpus Christi 

Budd, Harrell, 6210 Reiger Ave., Dallas 

Buie, Elmer L., 510 S. Jean, Longview 

Bulloch, Julia Wade, Allen School, Houston 

Burk, V. C., Box 15027, Houston 

Bussey, Julius, 3120 Carson St., Ft. Worth 

Butz, J. Marshall, 435 Fair Ave., San Antonio 

Caldwell, E. S., Box 206, Angleton 

Camp, Frank A., Box 611, Breckenridge 

Carl, Geneva, 3345 Wichita, Houston 

Carnes, Roy B., 1300 Galveston, Plainview 

Carraway, Alleen, 724 W. First Ave., Corsi- 


cana 
Carrell, Mrs. Theresa, Consultant in Elem. 
Educ., Texas Educ. Agency, Austin 
Carrington, E. B., White Oak Public Schools, 
Longview 
Carter, Mrs. Ruth, 2009 17th St., Lubbock 
Catledge, Faye, Brown School, Dallas 
*Chambliss, e W., 4210 Brandon, Beaumont 
Chapman, R. L., Box 533, Hemphill 
Chitwood, Mrs. Charles, Ravenna 
Chrisman, Julia, 3030 Willing, Ft. Worth 
Christenberry. Agnes, 3216 Wabash, Ft. Worth 
Clanton, Mayme, Vealmoor 
Clayton, Mrs. W. G., Drawer H, Columbus 
Clifton, H. Lee, Supt. of Schools, Gilmer 
Coates, Grady L., Joinerville 
Cobb, Mrs. Sallie E., Bruni 
ody, V. F., Wake Village School, Texarkana 
Coley, George, Hassell School, Dallas 
Collins, Mrs. Stella M., 2621 Barbee St, 
Houston 
Combs, B. G., 1126 Skyline Rd., Grand 
Prairie 
Conley, Rufus C., 3445 Seabrook St., Houston 
Connally, D., Beall School, El Paso 
Cooksey, H. Bennett, Pine Tree School, Gregg- 


. . ton 
Copeland, Robert H., 628 Story Ave., Irving 


Couch, Mrs. O. D., Looscan School, Houston 

Cox, Burnett C., 4800 Ross Ave., Dallas 

Cox, Howard A., Box 384, Panhandle 

Cox, James R., Box 828, Electra 

Cox, John H., 235 S. Saunders St., Tyler 

Crawtord, Mrs. Mildred, 303 Western Ave., 
Orange 
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Creswell, Mrs. Rowena Clark, Box 5778, Col- 
lege Station 

Crews, Rachel M., La Marque 

Crockett, Pearl, 3917 Trowbridge St., El Paso 

Cullum, Joe A., Box 362, Smithville 

Culwell, Myrle, 4312 Locke St., Ft. Worth 

Curry, Geneva, Court House, San_ Angelo 

Dalton, Bertha, Ind. School Dist., Uvalde 

Daniel, Maud C., 2425 McFerrin, Waco 

Daniels, David, Rt. 2, Box 112, Grand Prairie 

Daniels, Tom F., Kerrville 

¢Darnell, W. L., Zavala School, Austin 

Davenport, W. P., Route 3, Hubbard 

Davidson, Violet B., 1109 Polk St., Amarillo 

Davis, D. E., Hunt School, Lubbock 

Davis, J. M., DeQueen School, Port Arthur 

Davis, Kirwin K., Silberstein School, Dallas 

Davis, S. B., Travis School, Corpus Christi 

Deck, H. H., Supt. of Schools, Pep 

Denny, G. E., Junior High School, Weather- 
ford 

Dickerson, Curtis A., Travis School, Quanah 

Dinkins, Mrs. Edgar Ellen, Clear Creek Con. 
Ind. Dist., Webster 

Doerr, Marvin F., 1344 Stonewall St., New 
Braunfels 

Dorris, Charles A., Lynchburg School, Deer 
Park 

Douglass, Mrs. Louise, 1918 Rosewood St., 
Houston 

Duke, C. L., 9353 Forest Hills Blvd., Dallas 

Dunn, G. E., South Elementary School, Arling- 
ton 

Dunn, Raymond W., 2815 Polk St., Greenville 

Eads, Charles V., 3906 Cheyenne Ter., Ama- 
rillo 

Eaton, Mrs. Fronia S., 538 W. Agarita, San 
Antonio ; 

Eaton, Roger N., 302 E. New Mexico St., 
Sweetwater . 

Elder, Franklin L., Box 1974, University Sta., 


Tyler 

Eldredge, Mrs. Louisa M., 2218 Tangley Rd., 
Houston 

Emig, Dorothy, 2930 Lebanon, El Paso 

England, Byron, Box 1710, El Paso 

Eppler, Mamie, 2325 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth 

Erney, Fred G., Colonial School, Dallas 

Etter, Frank H., 757 E. N. 15th St., Abiline 

Evans, Carl, Washington Heights School, Ft. 
Worth 

Evans, I. C., Box 325, Burkburnett 

Evans, J. S., 920 Austin St., Amarillo 

Evans, Mrs. Zula H., 1430 W. Ashby Place, 
San Antonio 

Falkenbury, Joe, 305 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Farley, C. A., 812 Oak St., Merkel 

Farrar, W. W., 302 Kansas St., Alice 

Featherston, Ben, Box 175, Big Lake 

Ferguson, Garland P., Union Grove School, 
Gladewater 

Ferrell, D. H., 3939 Delaware Dr., Port Ar- 


thur 
tFertsch, L. M., Rt. 5, Box 211, Austin 
Fey, Stephen A., 702 N. Tyler St., Beeville 
Finley, Thad E., Duncan School, Bonham 
Fischer, Earle H., 504 Louisiana St.. Amarillo 
Fisher, G. N., 3540 Ave. E., Ft. Worth 
Fisher, Roy, 2408 Durham, Brownwood 
Flewellen, M. F., 717 Buchanan Ave., Tex- 
arkana 
Foremter, James A., 525 Cupples Rd., San An- 
‘onio 
Fersgard, Eddie Camille, 1122 N. Fourth, 


tFoster, A. N., Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine 

Foster, Inez, 106 Brittany Dr., San Antonio 

Foster, T. Houston, Rockport 

Fox, Dalton, 1017 MacArthur, Port Neches 

Fox, Elmer V., Sivells Bend 

Free, Raymond J., Box 620, Orange 


(Texas) 


be i se Mrs. Alma Moore, 402 S: Saunders, 
yler 
Fronabarger, Elva, Box 357, Canyon 
Fuller, J. E., Jr., Box 1521, Harlingen 
Fuller, Mrs. Thelma, 635 E. Soeioe Dr., 
San Antonio 
+tGammill, James R., 2208 32nd St., Lubbock 
Garcia, Mrs. Beth H:., Box 148, San Diego 
Gardner, Maurine, East Ward School, Car- 
rizo Springs 
Garner, Mrs. W. D., Box 112, Ravenna 
Gartrell, C. T., Travis School, Corsicana 
Gatewood, Gorden, Box 581, Tulia 
Gaydon, Bailey R., Fannin School, Dallas 
George, Catherine, Pershing School, San An- 
tonio 
Germany, John L., 1811 32nd St., Galveston 
Gibbons, J. L., Peeler School, Dallas 
Gibbs, Lida, 1501 Shafter St., San Angelo 
Gilliland, Vada, Box 368, Ysleta 
Gilmore, J. E., 3522 Pondrom St., Dallas 
Ginn, O. B., 1513 Crockett St., Amarillo 
*Glass, Nina B., Sanger School, Waco 
Glazener, S. M., Roberts School, Dallas 
Glimp, Mrs. Isie T., 2015 S. Flores St., San 
Antonio 
Gooden, J. E., 3254 Berry Ave., Houston 
Gordon, Fred, Box 96, Olton 
Grady, Margaret, 5403 Gaston St., Dallas 
Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire Blvd., Ft. 
Worth 
Gray, Z. B., West Main School, Uvalde 
Green, E., Box 14, Liberty 
tGreen, O. Harlos, 2118 N. W. 23rd St., Ft. 
Worth 
Greene, P. H., Supt. of Schools, Webster 
Greenwood, Max H., Box 851, Donna 
Grigsby, Mrs. Lee Hankins, 5008 Lyons Ave., 
Houston 
Groce, J. Verl, Vilas School, El Paso 
Grogan, Mrs. Emmons S., 2300 Irving St., 
Beaumont 
Gree. Homer R., Sam Houston School, Edin- 
urg 
Groth, H. F., Copperas Cove 
Grove, Charlotte, 2020 Carleton, Ft. Worth 
Guerry, Royce H., Morningside School, Ft. 
Worth 
Guess, Roy H., Box 3303, Beaumont 
Gustavson, Ruby, Box 1374, Kingsville 
Haimbach, David, Hirsch School, Corpus 
Christi 
Hall, Susan J., 407 Parland Place, San An- 
tonio 
Hamilton, Lottie M., 1434 New York Ave., Ft. 
Worth 
— William Anderson, City Park School, 
allas 
Hanna, Mrs. Earl, Rural Supvr., Martinsville 
Hardy, J. E., 3609 La Luz, El Paso 
Hardy, John B., Big Spring 
Harrington, Harvey H., Sulphur Springs 
Harris, Dorothy Mae, Box 85, Overton 
Harris, Lucille, 910 Guadalupe, San Angelo 
Harris, Paul McDonald, 3316 Rosedale, Dallas 
Harrison, Drew W., Fannin School, Corpus 
Christi 
Harrison, Mrs. J. T., Box 112, Mission 
Hartmann, Karl, Box 368, Fredericksburg 
Hartson, Mrs. Venita C., 515 N. Burnett Ave., 
Denison 
Harvey, A. D., Box 1255, Kingsville 
*Harvin, Mrs. R. R., Rural Supvr., 32 N. St. 
Sta., Nacogdoches ; 
Hassell, i; W., Henry Hotel, Mineola 
Haufler, Mrs. Loise Moore, 1002 Lee Hall St., 
San Antoniv F 
Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis ’ 
Head, Mrs. Frances. Box 212, Grand Saline 
Head, Mrs. Naomi, Ray School, Dallas 
Hebert, Mrs. Avis, 4006 Huey, Houston 
Hedge, Mrs. Prentis, 501 Woodlawn, Hender- 
son 
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119 Page Dr., San Antonio 

‘Hillcrest School, San Antonio 

Fyd A., 3213-B W. Tenth St., 
Amarillo 


Henderson, B. M., Austin School, Ft. Worth 
Henderson, Belle, "401 N. Neches, Coleman 
Henderson, Tillman H., 1510 Jensen Dr., 
Houston 

Hendrick, Thomas W., Box 95, Sheffield 
Hendrix, Mrs. Ann, 1202 Cypress St., Orange 
Hensarling, Paul, 1005 13th Ave., Port Arthur 
Hicks, W. K., Sr., 912 Buchanan Ave., Tex- 


arkana 
— John E., 1103 S. Willow St., Sher- 
Higgins, Annie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San An- 
“Higgins, Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San An- 


«nll + oo 1212 Elmwood, Ft. Worth 
Hill, 1101 N. Oak St., Mineral Wells 
Hix, chard M., 3180 S. Seventh St., Abilene 
Hoffman, H. G., East Van Zandt School, Ft. 


Worth . 
Holder, G. Doyne, Box 174, Sebastian 
Holland, Herman I., Frazier School, Dallas 
— — Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsi- 


Hood, John N., Rt. 3, Box 165, Houston 
Hooker, C. A., Dunbar School, Lone Oak - 
Hooker, Mrs. "Emily, 122 Whittier St., San 
Antonio 
Hopper, B. P., 200 E. Wallisville, Highlands 
_— Mrs. Polk, 614 E. Raylor St., Har- 
ingen 
House, J. T., Stonewall Jackson School, Denton 
Natha, 2405 Pearl Ave., Ft. Worth 
t, Mrs. Anna K , Box 522, La Grange 
ie ch, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Box 1235, Kilgore 
Huckeba, W. C., 401 S. Washington, Marshall 
on. D. R., 516 S. W. Fifth Ave., Mineral 
ell 
Huff, Mrs. Beula, Box 863, Corsicana 


Heilig, ime R., 
Heller, I 
ee ‘ 


Heff, Dr. A Dean, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood 

Humphrey, Dr. Joe R., Supt. of Schools, 
Temple 

Humphrey, T. W., Woodson School, Abilene 

Hurley, orrest, Riverside School, Ft. Worth 
mle, E. F., Ascarate School, Ysleta 

Isham, Opal, Rox 1053, Arkansas Pass 

Jackson, B. F, Junior High School, Cleburne 

tJacobs, , 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 


tJacquet, J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., Ft. 
ort 

Farrot, Mrs. Naomi, 2911 Savannah, El Paso 

arrott, R. A., 2012 McGregor St., Wichita 


*Jay, ike W., 1810 Sycamore, Abilene 
en ins, John C., Lorenzo 


etton, Trula Maud, 610 Second St., Lubbock 
ohnson, David W., 11 Las Palmas, Mission 
ohnson, H. i B. T. Washington School, Cor- 
=. Christ 

ti) . T., 2315 N. Kansas St., El Paso 

a h E., a 893, Alamo 

tJohnson, W. D. , Jr., 2709 Berry Ave., 
Houston 


— W. L. D., 2415 Dowling St., Hous- 


: E.. D., Russell School, Dallas 

olly, C. A., 1912 11th St., Wichita Falls 
ones, Charles L., 4515 Rosedale Ave., Austin 
a Gerald A., Lubbock School, Houston 
ones, John R., Route 6, Henderson 

om. S Robert EB, 1905 E. Vickery Blvd., Ft. 


ones, Roy A., Route 2, Quinlan 

ones, Ruby M., 927 'N. 17th St., Waco 

Jones, Rufus P., Box 55, Terrell 

*Jones, Verna, 2247 Bartlett, Houston 

Jordt, Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San An- 
tonio 
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Keas, W. W., Box 94, La Villa 

Keeble, Millicent, 2544 Stadium ~ Re Worth 

Keeney, Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Kelley, Frank E., Box 701, Pecos 

Kent, E. L., Box 506, Carrollton 

Kiker, Bernice, 502 Ww. 14th, Austin 

King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St., Houston 

Knowles, Mrs letha, Box 204, Hughes Springs 

Kollman, L uci'se, 1103 W. Seventh St., Taylor 

Koon, J Pope, Box 414, Cleburne 

Koonce, H. A., Houston School, Corpus Christi 

Lacey, George W., 940 Lincoln Ave., Port 
Arthur 

Lacrone, Grady, Box =, Carthage 

Lair, E. L., Box 113, 

*Lamb, H. x. Grim *Scitvol, Texarkana 

Lamkin, G. A., Jr., Supt. Cypress Fairbanks 

nd. Sch. Dist., Cypress 

Lampin, Mrs. Dura, Box 237, Carthage 

po i itr J., Lanier School, Dallas 
Langford, Mrs. Jane, 1808 Newning, Austin 

Launer, G. O., 5414 Bunte St., Houston 

Lawderdale, Doyle Coe, 1508 Third St., 
Park 

Lawson, Neal, Box 686, Malakoff 


Galena 


Lee, R. C, Box 547, Henderson 
Lefevre, A. B., Pearland 
Leftwich, Roy od Box 235, Goldsmith 


Lewis, Mrs. Abbie St. John’s School, Houston 
Lewis, Jessie A Box 484, San Benito 
Lindsey, C. A., Box 22, Graham 

Linskie, Rusella, Southern Methodist Univer- 


sity, Dallas 
Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 
Lloyd, Thomas C., Highland School, Plainview 
Locke, Caroline, 4000 Ave. N. en Ft. Worth 


1322 Hicks Ave., San Antonio 
Loftin, T. B.. Rt. 1, Box 280, Channelview 
Logan, Mrs. M. I., 1913 Wiseman, Ft. Worth 
Loos, Alfred John, 1615 Garden Dr., Dallas 
Loy, L. M., 1602 Oak St., Baytown 
Lux, Clara, 1326 S. Fifth St., Waco 
Mabrito, Dora, 217 S. Zarzamora, San An- 
tonio 
Mang, Conrad D., Jane Long School, Richmond 
Manning, Paul W., Elem. School, Madisonville 
Marks, Melvin G., Bradfield School, Dallas 
Marshall, Mrs. Lila, 1506 W. Cincinnati Ave., 
San Antcnio 


Loeffler, H 


Marshall, R. C., Zion’s Rest School, Corsi- 
cana 

Martin, Everett A., Giles School, Beaumont 

Martin, F. A., Crockett School, Corpus Christi 

Martin, Howard H., 2706 Maple Springs, 
allas 


Martin, Lenvill. Box 145, Nacogdoches 
ason, , Box 238, New London 

Mason, Mrs. Katherine P., Box 450, Crockett 

Massey, age Central School, Commerce 

Mathias, Mrs. E. Leroy, Shady Brook Manor, 


Richardson 
Matthews, Mrs. Lucy Mae, 2302 Monterey, 
San Antonio 
Maxwell, iste L., 1915 W. Olmos Dr., San 
Antonio 
ry, Mrs. Mary H., Letot School, Dallas 
Mayber: David B., Jr., Elem. School, Plano 
MeConnell Margaret, 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 


Houston’ 
McConoghy, Mrs. Hazel, 1642 W. Craig Pl, 
San Antonio 
McDade, J. C., 2120 Hutchins St., 
McDavid, Finis E., Box 164, Kilgore 
— Esther, Fletcher School, 


McDonald, Prof. Donald, 801 W. 30th, Austin 

McEachern, Mrs. Vernon, 822 W. Lullwood, 
San Antonio 

McElrath, Esta, 1301 W. Main St., 

McGhee, Mildred, Box 898, Phillips 

McMahon, W. A., Box 787, Groves 

McManus, Mrs., Public Schools, Sherman 


Houston 


Beau- 


Memphis 
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McMellam, Mrs. M. C., 928 E. Terrell Ave., 
Ft. Worth 

*McMillan, Joseph, 2308 Jordan St., Dallas 

McNamee, L. V., 1408 Houston Dr. W., La 
Marque 

McNeil, Guy, 3824 Hastings, El Paso 

McNutt, Jack, Box 59, Ysleta 

McQuirk, Virginia, 730 N. Roberts, Amarillo 

McWilliams, Alyce, 1775 Broadway, Beaumont 

Mecham, George, 515 Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi 

Meek, J. Aaron, Sam Houston School, Pampa 

Mercey, Betty Y., 2916 Travis, Ft. Worth 

Meredith, W. O., 5614 Eskridge, Houston 

Merrett, Mrs. Luella, Rt. 11, Box 217, Ft. 
Worth 

Miller, David, Franklin School, Port Arthur 

Miller, Gladys, 126 Coventry PIl., Ft. Worth 

Miller, Jacksey, 515 W. Elmira St., San An- 


tonio 
Miller, Mildred, Wheelock 
Miller, Richard V.. Box 214, Hooks 
*Miller, Sarah C., 1119 Polk St., Amarillo 
Mitchell, C. Clyde, Central School, Texarkana 
Mitchell, Mrs. Nan J., Southside School, San 
Marcos 
Mohle, Charles B., 126 Santa Fe Dr., Houston 
Monroe, O. D., 3127 Chilton Rd., Ft. Worth 
Montgomery, W. E., 214 N. Dr., San Antonio 
*Moore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St., Austin 
Moore, Dalton W., 404 Georgia St., Orange 
Moore, Felton, Rt. 3, Box 590, Texarkana 
Moore, Joe C.,, Box 352, Elsa 
Moore, Richard H., 121 W. Allendale, Pasa- 


dena 

Morgan, Mrs. Mary, Savoy 

Morris, L. L., Box 47, Farmersville 

a tn William J., Stonewall Jackson School, 

allas 

Morrow, W. O., 801 Acree Ave., Waco 

Mosely, Mrs. R. J., 3206 E. Alabama, Houston 

Moses, Elsie, 2335 Irwin, Ft. Worth 

Mostella, Arthur H., Abbott 

Moynahan, Ruth, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San 
Antonio 

Murray, William E., Edcouch-Elsa Schools, 
Edcouch 

Muse, E. W., 124 N. Edgefield St., Dallas 

Nabors, Cecil, Bryan 

Napper, Mrs. Gertie M., Box 783, Alamo 

Nash, Mrs. Bess S., 423 W. Hollywood Ave., 
San Antonio 

Nation, Robert W., 401 Samuels Ave., Ft. 
Worth 

Neal, Elma A., 510 E. Dewey PI., San Antonio 

Neel, Mattie, 3808 Yoakum Blvd., Houston 

Neighbors, Mrs. Alice, 935 Waverley, San An- 
tonio 

Neumann, E. H., Alamo Heights School, San 
Antonio 

Nevins, James B., Crane 

Newton, Linden, Box 327, Vanderbilt 

Nicholls, Mrs, Willie J., 226 W. Dewey P1., 
San Antonio 

Noble, M. E., Box 903, Crystal City 

*Norman, Noble T., 2700 Yucca St., Ft. Worth 

Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 

Nottingham, Fredda, Dayton 

tOrr, Louise, 925 Crockett St., Amarillo 

tOtto, Dr. Henry J., University of Texas, 
Austin 

Parr, J. B., Menger School, Corpus Christi 

Pate, Mrs. Elsie, 9130 Long Pt. Rd., Houston 

Patterson, A. V., 608 N. Jackson, Odessa 

Patterson, J. W., 720 W. Chambers, Cleburne 

Patterson, William Rex A., 1206 E. Harrison, 

arlingen 

Paulus, Marjorie, 405 Wiltshire, San Antonio 

Pearson, I, V., 1201 N. Elizabeth St., Brady 

Pemberton, H. B., Jr., 3707 State St., Dallas 

Penn, A. S., 3023 Lenway St., Dallas 

Perry, W. Edward, 1210 Ohio Ave., Mercedes 


(Texas) 


Peters, Mrs. Charles F., 843 Avant St., San 
Antonio 

Phillips, Felix R., 1508 Clorer Dr., Amarillo 

Phillips, Mrs. H. D., Maud 

Phillips, Lillian, 3530 Tularosa, El Paso 

Picken, C. S., 404 W. Sixth St., Weslaco 

tPierce, Dr. Thomas E., Vice Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, Box 3745, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton 

Piland, Effie, 700 Willow, Beaumont 

Pilkington, J. ., Bayles School, Dallas 

Plimper, Leon C., Oak Park School, Corpus 
Christi 

Polk, Mrs. Gladys N., Curriculum Office, Free- 


port 
Pool, Helen, 2495 Cable, Beaumont 
Porter, Tom, 3612 Yucca, Ft. Worth 
Powell, E. J., Jr., Box 389, Brady 
Powell, E. J., Martin School, Beaumont 
Power, Theresa, 3012 Lipscomb St., Ft. Worth 
Precise, Kenneth C., Box 471, Perryton 
Price, Howard, 2520 39th St., Lubbock 
Price, Jack A., Rt. 2, Box 2B, Weatherford 
Prichard, Paul, Roosevelt School, El Paso 
Prine, Irene, 2517 W. Ninth, Corsicana 
Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 
Puryear, William T., 9623 Athlone, Dallas 
Qualls, Edwin B., Heath School, Corpus Christi 
Quibedeaux, Mrs. Marguerite M., Davy Crock- 
ett School, Galveston 
Ragsdale, Martha, ‘l'ravis School, San Antonio 
Raley, Mrs. Lucile W., Public School, Waco 
Rankin, C. G., Sheldon 
Rann, G. C., Decatur 
Rau, Florence, 1215 Colorado, San Angelo 
Ray, Ellis B., Donna 
Read, H. Garland, Urban Park School, Dallas 
Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St., Dallas 
Reeves, E. R., Sta. 1, Box 312, Canyon 
Rhodes, Mrs. Reuby S., 1811B 16th St., Lub- 


bock 

tRice, F. R., Blackshear School, Austin 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Ft. Worth 

Richardson, Mrs. Myrtle L., Tilley School, 
Orange 

Richter, T. H., Box 695, Pearsall 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 902 N. 34th St., Waco 

Riley, Mrs. Edna Porter, 538 Carroll Ave., San 
Antonio 

Roberson, James A., 1802 Lincoln Dr., Abilene 

Roberts, Mrs. Odessa, 836 E. California St., 
Gainesville 

Robinson, Mrs. Dora E., Burk Apts., Lufkin 

Robinson, Marguerite A., 215 Parklane Dr., 
San Antonio 

Rock, Mrs. Beryl Rutledge, Box 177, Cotulla 

Roebuck, R C., 2803 Sunset Blvd., Houston 

Rollins, Mrs. Marion, Box 38, Three Rivers 

Roper, Irl, West Columbia 

Rosenbeld, Mrs. Mary G., 215 Glenwood Dr., 
Houston 

Saenz, A. N., Box 544, Benavides 

Sanchez, J. R., Box 188, San Diego 

Sanders, Mrs. Reta M., Box 281, Daingerfield 

Saunders, Mrs. C. L., East Side School, Mis- 
sion 

Savage, Mrs. Ivy G., 2203 28th St., Lubbock 

Scallorn, Mrs. T. N., 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 

a Reuben, 2115. Cedar Crest Blvd., 

allas 

Schorlemmer, G. H., Rt. 1, Box 132, Victoria 

Schram, Mrs. Violet, Box 108, Taylor ‘ 

Scott, B. H., Almeda Elementary & Junior 
High School, Almeda 

Scott, Ethel O’Dell, Box 24, San Augustine 

Seale, Louise. Elementary School, Livingston 

Sheedy, Douglas L., Box 115, Encino 

Sheffield, M. M., Locust School, Abilene 

Sheffield, Mrs. W. E., Box 175, Silsbee 

Shelton, R. C., 3204 Breeze Ter., Austin 

Shelton, Mrs. V. F., Odem : 

Sheppard, H. F., 803 Jefferson Ave., Seguin 

Shrader, John H., Box 891, Baird 
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(Texas) 


Shulkey, B. C., 409 E. Weatherford St., Ft. 


orth 

Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston 

Sides, Wesley K., Palestine 

Simons, Gladys, Rt. 6, Box 265, Ft. Worth 

Singleton, Cecil A., 5100 El Campo St., Ft. 
Worth 

Smart, Damon W., 1011 Ave. E., El Cam 

Smart, Mrs. Stella, 2770 Dogwood Lane, Beau- 
mont 


Smith, B. Q., 4033. Fairmount St., Abilene 
— = Mrs. Carrie Lou, 1737 Hawthorne, 
ousto: 


Smith, Charles E., Box 246, Forney 

Smith, Mrs. Georgia R., 210 E. Carson St., 
San Antonio 

Smith, Jack, 2900 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 

Smith, L. Estelle, 235 Mariposa Dr. W., 
Antonio 

— M. A., North Ward School, Brecken- 
ridge 

Smith, Mrs. Marguerite, 3828 Sacramento St., 
El Paso 

Smith, Dr. Ra omy A., Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Ft. rth 

Smith, oy W., Box 1082, Marfa 

Smith; Stanley’ S., 4120 Ave. T., Galveston 
mith, Tommy, 5908 Chippewa, Houston 

Smith, Weldon A., Zavala School, Corpus 
Christi 

Speed, Charlie, Maple 

Spradley, E. S., Tyrrell School, Port Arthur 

Spradicy. Katherine, 752 Durst St., Nacog- 


loch 
Spradlin; Ww. Pa 917 E. Pierce, Harlingen 
Sproul, Soe. S. Adams, San Angelo 
gooteun, 3 R., Rom 

Stamy, eller E., 1163 E. Third St., Alice 
+Standish, Ella, 1722 Wroxton Court, Houston 
Stark, Helen 414 Florida St., San Antonio 
Stearns, Ellen K., 4362 Ruth, Houston 
Stephens, M. F., Rt. 2, Box 38, Grand Prairie 
Stephenson, Zach T., 2240 Wroxton Rd., Hous- 


ton 
Sterling, Randall F., Booker T. Washington 
School, Galveston 
Steward, C. R., 1169 Hargrave St., Austin 
Steward, Mrs. Lillie V., Rt. 3, Box 67, Jeffer- 


son 
Stewart, La Vace, Elem. School, Kemah 
Stewart, Mrs. Malvin, Box 306, Huntsville 
Stewart, O. M., Box 755, Kermit 
Stoetzel, Walter, Box 85, Mertzon 
Stovall, Fanjane, 3403 University, Ft. Worth 
Stovall, P. 3800 Valentine St., Ft. Worth 
Strain, Vinson, 3908 McCart St., Ft. Worth 
Studley, Mrs. Hattie E., 382 “Meredith Dr., 
San Antonio 
Stulting, Mrs, Elsa Gohlke, Wharton School, 
Houston 
Sutton, J. W., Box 691, Canadian 
Sweatmon, M. M., 1337 Kayton Ave., San 
Antonio 
Swope, Dorothy, 3143 Prospect, Houston 
Sykes, Marie, 502 N. Dixon St., Gainesville 
Taylor, W. R., 506 W. Acheson, Denison 
Taylor, William H., 18 E. Ave. G., San Angelo 
Tarver, K. E.. 1815 Elgie St., Beaumont 
+Tatum, Robert T., 1965 Poplar St., Beaumont 
Teague, Barney W.., Jr., Box 294, Wheeler 
Thomas, Dee Box 351, Maba 
Thomas, O. R., 2010 Nolan St. ., San Antonio 
Thomason, Owen F., Central School, Garland 
Thompson, Mrs. Ossie G., 519 Colquitt, Hous- 


Thorn, ames B., Elementary School, Alto 
Tims, Joe T., 214 W. Bennett, Falfurrias 
Tinsley, Dorothy, 1406 Ballinger, Ft. Worth 
Todd, “Heten 4920 San Jacinto, Houston 

Tompkins, Mrs. Ella Mae, Box 881, Edinburg 
Trammell, L., Route 1, Athens 


Trice, G. W ” Elem. School, Lamesa 
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Trimble, Norman zB. Bunavista School, Borger 
row, Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th St., Lubbock 
Truelson, Julius S. North Hi Mount School, 
Ft. Worth 

Turner, J. Frank, 4709 San Jacinto St., Dallas 

Turpin, Celeste, 3001 Azle, Ft. Worth’ 

Vann, Mrs. Bess Ward, Rt. 6, Box 714, San 
Antonio 

Velten, Mrs. Bonnie P., 200 Burcham, San 
Antonio 

*Vice, Mrs. Faye. West School, Commerce 

Vogel, Gesu. Box 581, Seguin 

Waddell, R. J., West End School, Del Rio 

Wainscott, Carlton O., Box 607, Sabinal 

Walden, C. C., Forest Hill School, Amarillo 

Wallace, Frances P., Bishop College, Marshall 

Walker, Lloyd H., 711 Sabine Ave. .» Longview 

Walker, Mrs. Ollie P., 1806 Sacramento St, 
San Antonio 

Waller, Kathryn, 3809 Lennox Dr., Ft. Worth 

Walls, Albert A., 4801 La Branch, Houston 

Ward, Dayton, 3124 View, Ft. Worth 

Warfield, Mrs. Allen E., 2426 Ethyl Ave. 

aco 

Warren, Mrs. Madge, Wilson School, Childress 

Warren, T. H., Carver School, Galveston 

Washington, E. B., Star Route, Box 8, Lyons 

Watson, H. J, Fisher School, Corpus Christi 

Watson, Vesta, Ind. School Dist., Pasadena 

Watts, Mrs. Tom, Highland Park School, Tex- 
arkana 

Weatherly, Eula Mae, Oaklawn School, Tex- 
arkana 

Weedon, Dan, Box 315, Lefors 

Welch, Mrs. Shirley C., Route 5, Dallas 

Wells, John H., Sam Houston School, Denton 

Wells, eldon, Forest Hill School, Ft. Worth 

Wentworth, Thomas E., Clarke School, Ft. 
Worth 

Wheless, Mayme, Lipscomb School, Dallas 

Whitaker, 1 M., 3208 Richmond, El Paso 

Whitaker, Mrs. Nell, Cooley School, El Paso 

White, Mrs. Margaret Faubion, -2117 W. 49th 
St., Austin 

= Margaret L., Alexandria Hotel, Bon- 


Whitehead, Wendell W., Savage School, Corpus 
Christi 

Whitman, Florence E., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd, 
Houston 

Whittle, Grady, Box 584, Harlingen 

Wiederstein, O. G., Box 43, Cibolo 

Wiggins, Louise, Grapevine 

Wilkerson, Floyd F., 3621 Atlanta St., Dallas 

Wilks, Foy dward, 1101 Hackberry St. 
Taylor 

Williams, Buford W., College Demonstration 
School, San Marcos. 

Williams, Fred D., 2809 Casey St., Dallas 

Williams, Herman GC 6031 Winton, Dallas 

Williams, Narbon B., 5017 Vickery Blvd, 
Dallas 

Williams, R. L., Supt. of Schools, Beaumont 

Williams, Mrs. Versia L., 219 Paradise St, 


Ft. Worth 
Williamson, Mrs. Ruby H., 1211 E. Terrell 
Ave., Ft. Worth 
Williamson, Sarah B., 219 E. Dewey PI., San 
Antonio 
Williford, H. E., 314 W. 35th St., Austin 
Willis, Bonnie, Box 541, Wellington 
Willoughby B. ) ey 204 Milam St., Amarillo 
tWilson, "Preah W., Senior High School, 
Pampa 
Wilson, Mrs. J. M., 747 Chilton St., Marlin 
Wilson, Mrs. O. M., 805 N. tego St., Waco 
Wilson, Taft, 3710 "Myrtle St., Dallas 
Winthrop, Alice, 111 E. Laurel, San Antonio 
Wiseman, Earl, Crossley School, Corpus Christi 
Witcher, W. R, Hirsch School, Corpus Christi 
Wood, Mrs. Florence L., Marshall 
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*Woodard, John I., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita 


Falls 

Woodell, Zelda, Grapeland School, Grapeland 

Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., 1601 S. Shepherd, Apt. 
42) HOt, 7011 Fill Dall 

s, Quata, illmore, Dallas 

Woods, Quata Edith D., 2219 San Felipe Rd., 
Houston 

Wright, Glover C., Public Schools, Merkel 

Wright, Mrs. Helen, Box 38, Sta. 1, Nacog- 
doches 

Wright, Sidney A., 230 Arlington Ct., San 
— 

Wylie, W. Junior High School, Palestine 

Yerwood, Mee. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell 
Ave., Ft. Worth 

Yett, Almeta, 504 W. 33rd St., Austin 

Young, Mrs. Lea Wells, 1746 W. Summit, San 
Antonio 

Young, Thomas H., Peter Smith School, Ft. 
Worth 

Younger, Bruce, 511 Grand Prairie Rd., Grand 
Prairie 
Zeigler, ~ Lucille, North Ward School, 
Shamrock 


UTAH 


Adams, Golden M., Layton 

Adams, Hazel, Wilson School, Logan 4 

Anderson, J. Lee, 360 G St., Salt Lake Cit 

Bailey, W. F., 2195 E. Evergreen St., Salt 
Lake City 

Ballam, O. . Park School, Richmond 

Balle, Harry Reed, Columbia 

Bartholomew, Glenn L., Ephraim 

Baxter, Elwood, | ye Box 79, Orem 

Bennett, C. L., 3160 S. Tenth E., Salt Lake 


City 
Blackett, Marion, McKinley School, Salt Lake 


City 
Blair, Harold W., Rt. 1, Box 808, Sandy 
Brown, C. M., B.Y.U. Elementary School, 
Provo 
Buist, Fern, Ellis School, Logan 
Cain, Lee, Lincoln School, Ogden 
Chadwick, John, _ E. 2600 N., vs den 
Christensen, Js 389 W. First N , Richfield 
neo oa A K 6 Garland 
Cooper, Henry R., 143 S. Second W., Logan 
Cox, A. Earl, 334 Quince St., Salt Lake ity 
Cragun, Earl B., Route 3, Ogden 
Crane, Alma E.,. 185 Vine St., Murray 
Crosgrove, Nell, 326 E. South a Salt 
Lake City 
Debs, Philip W., 2824 S. 8650 W., Magna 
Dunn, James W., Meadow —_ "Meadow 
Fietkau, L. Ross, Se 3, Ogde 
eee John W., 2359 E. 4500 S., Salt 
ity 
Forrester, Mrs. Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth E., 
Salt Lake City 
Frandson, Victor, Brookside School, Springville 
a mys W. Jeffrey, Sumner School, Salt 
ity 
Gaufin, E. Brent, 4 Virginia Sts : Meeray 
Gundersen, ya D., 1 8 S. Third E., Brigham 


Hales, Lynn, Dilworth School, Salt Lake oy 
Hammer, Mary M., 842 Coatsville Ave., S 
Lake City 
Hansen, ee 718 Hillcrest Ave., Logan 
Hanson, F. C., Antimony 
see ‘Thorit C., Rt. 1, Box 393, Provo 
Higgins, Delbert = Monroe 
a Hyrum, 1470 Harrison Ave. .» Salt Lake 


HistLiey, Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St. E., Salt 


Lake City 
Hollands, Estelle, 2766 Grant Ave., Ogden 


“a R. Cy., 4502 S. 1700 W., Salt Lake 
Hele Oscar J., Cedar City 


(Vermont) 


Jackman, Mark A., 4616 Highland Dr., Salt 
Lake City 

Jackson, Arthur D., Central School, Tooele 

Jenkins, Joseph, Highland Park School, Salt 
Lake City 

Ja, Lawrence, Wahlquist School, Hunts- 
ville 

Jeppson, ieee Box 264, Tremonton 

Johnson, Willis F., Venice School, Venice 

gy Walter S., ‘Belknap School, Beaver 
iser, Freda, 29 S. State St., Salt’ Lake City 

Knight, Wallace. West Weber 

Kump, Lavar, 411 W. Eighth N., Provo 

—_ Delbert, 1632 S. Seventh E, Salt Lake 

ity 

Larsen, Lyman G., Cleveland School, Cleveland 

Larson, Ra ymond, 

Llo i Mark , ent 1234 S 19th E., Salt Lake 


4 Morgar K., 1728 S. Second W., Salt 
Lake City 

Manning, Nephi, Hoope 

Marriott, Elwin, 2468. Vow Buren, Ogden 

McAffee, Boya, 817 E. Third N., Provo 

McDonald, Dora H., Coppertown ioe, .» Bing- 
ham Canyon 

McMillan, i. E, 171 E. 59th S., Murray 

McNeil, Andrew, Elmo School, Elmo 

eee. Ray S., Central School, Pleasant 

rove 
Metcalf, L.- D., 1232 E. 33rd S., Salt Lake 


City 
Miller, George, Wasatch School, Provo 
forris, Merva, Ensign oeeem Salt Lake City 
Toss, Ira E., Rt. 1, Box 103, Bingham Canyon 
Moss, P. Glen, Farmington 
Lloyd, K. Nielsen, 2418 Madison, Ogden 
t**Nielson, Lester J., 724 Winder” St., Salt 
Lake City : 
Nyman, Emil, 946 E. 17th S. Salt Lake City 
Patterson, J om, Roy 
Perry, Ivan, Rt. Box 358, Prov 
ao ore Mo My 513 N. Tenth W., salt Lake 


— ~ i Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth E., Salt 


Lake City 

Pye. Mrs. Eva K., 171 First Ave., Salt Lake 
Randall, E. Laura, 430 Fourth St., Ogden 
Rauzi, Ernest, 949 Rushton St., Ogden 
Redden, Irena, Coalville 

Reese, John M., 3735 ee roe ain Ogden 


oberts, Leroy "'M., ae 
Roby, ‘Mrs. Inez, 345 E Third S., Salt Lake 


City 
Soni James S., 5012 S. 22nd W., Salt Lake 


Senet, Webb, 5135 S. Second W., Murray 

Soelberg, Charles E., 1264 Westminster Ave. ” 
Salt Lake City 

Staheli, “ae R., Timpanogos School, Provo 

Strate, Fred C., 550 N. Sixth E., Provo 

Sullivan, Mrs. "Josephine, 1149 Douglas, Salt 


Lake so 
Taylor, Wheatley J., Rt. 2, Box 168, Ogden 
Thewrer, Lloyd M., 179 N. Main St., Logan 
Thenpecn, Burton M., 373 H St., Salt Lake 


Cit 
Tobles, Ezra, 2275 S. 20th E., Salt Lake City 
Waldron, Virgil C., Elwood Sch ool, Tremonton 
wy F. Earl, 2420 Evergreen, Salt Lake 


Cit 
Wilde, Leland, Marsac School, Park City 
Williams, James R., Grantsvilie 
Worthen, Paul, 3240 S. 23rd E., Salt Lake Cit 
Wrigley, Raymond B., 2149 Green St., Salt 
Lake City 
Wyatt, S. L., Wahlquist Junior High, Farr 
West 


VERMONT 


Adams, Mrs. Elsie Z., Route 1, Fair Haven 
Andrus, Ruth, East Montpelier 
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(Vermont) 


Barrows, Max, State Dept. of Education, 
Montpelier 

Bodine, Ruth B., 119 Spring St., Bennington 

Chates, Mrs. Wilma M., 5 Elm St., Essex 
Junction 

Corcoran, Mary E., 47 E. St., Rutland 

**Cotey, Mrs. Margaret Sears, Converse 
School, Burlington 

ann Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Wood- 
stoc. 

Gardner, Beryle, 328 Pearl St., Burlington 

Goodnough, Hazel, Dunmore Rd., Brandon 

Goodrich, Martha C., Green Street School, 
Brattleboro 

Harlow, Mrs. E. S., Route 3, Putney 

Herbert, John J., 42 Mansion St., Winooski 

Horsford, Florence P., Shelburne 

ag Kathryn B., Union School, Colchester 
elly, Philip -, 17 Second Street, Fair Haven 

Mathewson, Philip Hoyt, Union Elementary 
School, Monrpelier 

Maynard, Addie E., State Helping Teacher, 

ssex Junction 
McDermott, Mary K., 25 Nash Place, Burling- 


ton 
Morey, Mrs. Mary H., Box 86, East Fairfield 
Russell, Karlene V., State Helping Teacher, 
Barton 
Somaini, Mrs. Doris, 1297 N. Ave., Burlington 
Stebbins, Anastasia, Central School, South Bur- 
lington 
Vassar, William F., Chittenden 
Vorse, Walter J., Mathewson School, Barre 
Wells, Mrs. Athieen, Box 24, Bomoseen 
Williams, Mrs. Kathleen, Central School, Char- 


lotte 
Woods, Mrs. Marjory R., Riverside St., Gilman 


VIRGINIA 


tAdair, Dr. Cornelia S., 3208 Hawthorne, 
Richmond 

Allen, Mary L., Box 394, Christiansburg 

Allen, Mrs. Sylvia D., Woodlawn School, 
Woodbridge 

*Amiss, Catherine, 501 Boulevard, Salem 

Anderson, Miss S. Frank, 1113 Hollins St., 
Lynchburg 

Andrus, Mrs. Virginia, Rt. 2, Box 467, Alex- 
andria 

Baines, Thomas E., Daniel Elementary School, 
Newport News 

*Baker, Anna J., Melrose School, Roanoke 

Barnette, Mrs. Pearl F., 1700 Taylor St., 
Lynchburg 

Beach, Lillian E., Maury School, Alexandria 

Belcher, C. A., 205 Carter St., Bristol 

Bell, R. M., Highland Springs 

Bibb, Mrs. E. K., 506 Moore St., Bristol 

Binford, Linwood T., 2107 Lamb Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Blake, Georgia G., Morrison 

Bleight, W. Carter, Bellevue School, Richmond 

Bondurant, Willa, Bellevue School, Danville 

Booker, Sylvester C., 3314 Henrico Pike, Rich- 


mon 
Bowes, Paul E., John Marshall School, New- 
rt News 

*Boylan, Mary, Barrett School, Alexandria 

Bradley, Mrs. Martha N., 1700 N. Main St., 
Danville 

Braithwaite, F. C., Gainesboro 

Bright, Joseph T., George Mason School, Rich- 
mon 

Brown, if S., Robert E. Lee School, Bristol 

Brown, Nellie M., Cartersville 

Browne, M. Daniel, 1277 48th St., Newport 
News 

Brownley, Roselyn, Bay View School, Norfolk 

*Bryant, Alice G., 8 River Rd., Hampton 

Bryant, Mabel B., Charlotte Court House 

Buford, Florence, Clark School, Charlottesville 

Burgess, A. N., Keezeltown 
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aes Margaret E., Rt. 4, Box 127, Roan- 

oke 

Byus, Mrs. Eunice S., 450 Harding St., Peters- 
Lew J 

Campbell, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Parkview School, 
Newport News 

Campbell, Mrs. Ola L., 3240 Fleming Ave, 
N.W., Roanoke 

Carey, J. H., Truxton School, Portsmouth 

Carmine, John H., Willard School, Norfolk 

Carter, J. Reginald, Briggs School, Portsmouth 

*Chew, Lloyd M., Jefferson School, Staunton 

Clifton, Margaret, Box 873, Pulaski 

Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arlington 

Collier, Mrs. Dorothy B., Fairfax Elementary 
School, Fairfax 

Collins, Kate, Wenonah School, Waynesboro 

Comer, Rebecca, 1323 Chapman Ave. S.W., 
Roanoke 

Coppage, Mary L., Armstrong School, Norfolk 

Cowling, Mrs. D. N., Lancaster 

Cuddington, Mrs. Ruth Abee, 2428 Berkeley 
Ave., Roanoke 

— Mrs. Ethel J., Box 223, Fredericks- 
urg 

Davis, Betty E., Venable School, Charlottesville 

tDavis, Dr. Hazel, 4815 11th St. N., Arlington 

Davis, Jack M., Powhatan School, Richmond 

+Day, Emmett, Route 4, Alexandria 

Duffield, Vaughan H., Cherrydale School, Ar- 
lington 

Dunkum, Ruby, McLean 

Dunlap, Henrietta C., 24 Edmondson Ave., 
Lexington 

Dunton, Margaret, Larchmont School, Norfolk 

*Edgerton, R. O., Jefferson School. Portsmouth 

Fdwards, Abbye M., Pineridge School, Norfolk 

tEdwards, Mrs. Alice D., Lafayette School, 
Norfolk 

Edwards, Miss Willie Mae, 629 Cumberland 
St., Norfolk 

*Ellis, Mrs. Elsie B., 3412 21st Ave., North 
Arlington 

Ellis. Mrs. Henrietta Gray, Box 93, Leesburg 

English, Mrs. Ada P., Rt. 2, Box 94, Roanoke 

English, Madeline T., MacArthur School, Alex- 
andria 

Estes, Myrtle A., Burke 

Evans, Douglas V., Herndon 

Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., Rt. 4, Box 194, Roan- 


oke 

Fary, Oscar W., Jr., 3118 Rendale Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Flippo, Janie C., 404 N. Meadow St., Rich- 
mond 

Franklin, Mrs. Beatrice B., Mt. Vernon School, 
Alexandria 

Gadsden, Harry R., 418 N. 12th St., Richmond 

Galvin, W. Roland, 214 S. Boulevard, Rich- 


mond 

Gibboney, Dorothy L., 414 Walnut Ave. S.W., 
Roanoke 

Gill, O. Rogers, Box 131, Big Stone Gap 

Gillesnie, Mrs. Edith Riley, 714 Tenth St. 
N.W., Roanoke 

Gilliam, Mrs. H. C., Cumberland 

Glazebrook, Lorraine, Laurel School, Laurel 

Goodwin, Mary Ambler, Patrick Henry 
School, Richmond 

aay * Margaret L., 921 Gordon Ave., Nor- 
fy) 


Gorham, Mrs Pauline C., Jefferson School, 
Alexandria 
Guthrie, Mrs. Ola W., Willis 


- Hall, Grace C. 5104 N. 26th St., Arlington 


Hall, Mrs. Mabel Leonard, Catawba 
Hancock, Annie Roane School, Lynchburg 
Hanigan, Levin B., Barcroft School, Arlington 
Hardin, J. H., Old Suffolk Rd., Portsmouth 
Harding, Logan C., Copeland School, Hopewell 
*Harrell, Mrs. Grace George, Route 1, Norfolk 
Harris, Virginia B., Clifford 
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Hawley, Edith T., 1213 Idlewood Ave., Rich- 
mon 

Healy, E. Turner, Meadowbrook School, Nor- 
fol 


Hemsley, Mrs. Mary E., Aldie 

Hensley, Mrs. Ruby, 138 Lee Ave. N.E., 
Roanoke 

Hilton, Virginia A., 501 S. Pitt St., Alexandria 

Hitch, Mrs. Marietta Cato, 250 Florida Ave., 
Portsmouth ; 

Hollingsworth, Milton C., 3700 Westkey St., 
Norfolk 

Holmes, Mrs. Sara G. F., 2118 Greenwood 
Ave., Richmond 

—= Lucy Mason, Ocean View School, Nor- 


olk 
Hood, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 
Hook, Paul G., Box 223, Clifton Forge 
Hotz, Ralph E., Pulaski 
Houser, Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, Box 33, Oak- 


ton 
on 5 Mary E., John Smith School, Rich- 


on 
Hubard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 316 High St., 
Salem 
Huddleston, Mrs. Myrtle, Rt. 2, Box 240, 
Roanoke 
oo Ruby D., 1168 Shepard St., Petersburg 
ohnson, Katherine L., Baker School, Richmond 
— Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., Nor- 
0 


— Annie Lee, Brown School, Petersburg 

ones, N. Celeste, 3313 Floyd Ave., Richmond 

Kasey, Dollie, Northwood School, Pulaski 

*Kellam, Mary R., Cooke School, Virginia 
Beach 

Keys, Mrs. Ze'la C., Box 202, Herndon 

Kiracofe, Mabel R., Coleman Place School, 
Norfolk 

Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 


urg 

Lam, Fells, 130 Poplar St., Fairfax 

Lambert, Lillian M., 3308 S. Stafford St., 

Arlington 

Lane, Bessie B., 3118 Somme Ave., Norfolk 

Lane, Mrs. Tamah R., 1147 35th St., Ne.vport 
ews 

Lawrence, T. J., 137 Gosport Rd., Portsmouth 

Lewis, Mrs. Alice W., 906 Sixth St., Lynch- 


urg 

tLipscomb, Margaret A., Highland Springs 

Littlejohn, Margaret, 2306 Wycliffe Ave., 
Roanoke 

Lohmann, Mrs. Florence M., 3 St. Clair Lane, 
Richmond 

Love, V. J., 161 Maryland Ave., Portsmouth 

Lowry, Bradford, Riverdale School, Norfolk 

meenruty, Mrs. Evelyn, Oakton School, Mc- 


ean 

Mann, G. C., Cypress Chapel 

Manson, W. A., John Goode School, Norfolk 

Massoletti, Lillie, 2408 N. Buchanan St., 
Arhngton 

Matthews, Pearl D., Elementary School, 
Capron 

Mattox, Mrs. Beatrice Buford, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg 

McClaugherty, Mrs. C. A., Pearisburg 

McCloud, Mrs. Catherine Foskett, Oceana 

McCoy, Virginia, Ballentine School, Norfolk 

McKann, H. A., Lakeside School, Richmond 

Menin, Alice M., 320 51st St., Newport News 

Meyers, Robert A., Aldie School, Aldie 

Messick, Mrs. Sarah M., 214 W. Greenway, 
Falls Church 

Miller, Helen, Milbrook St., New Hope 

Mills, Agnes B., Hickory 

Moore, Charles N., Box 520, Hopewell 

Moore, W. E., Box 67, Clarkville 

Morrison, E. Wilson, Box 908, Front Royal 

Morton, Oscar A., 3222 P St., Richmond 

Musick, A. R., 54 Aylwin Rd., Portsmouth 





(Virginia) 
*Nash, Ethel H., 724 William St., Fredericks- 


burg 

Neal, Mrs. Gay, Fort Lewis School, Salem 

*Nevitt, Frances Elizabeth, Lorton 

Nicholls, Albert C., Lee School, Spotsylvania 

Nixon, John L., 2504 Brook Rd., Richmond 

Noland, Mrs. Lillian H., 716 Grand View Dr., 
Alexandria . 

Oliver, Gertrude C., Forestville School, Vienna 

Oliver, Mrs. Loomis M., 1533 Terrace Rd., 
Roanoke 

Orton, Vernon A., 1331 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Portsmouth 

Overby, Mrs. Ethel Thompson, Norrel School, 
Richmon 

Parker, R. S., South Boston 

ro Mrs. Emily C., 1035 Ingleside Rd., Nor- 
ts) 

Pauley, Mrs. Daisy Robinson, Relesing 

Payne, Mrs. Frances, Mt. Hermon School, Dan- 


ville 
Phillips, Helen C., 4004 Hanover Ave., Rich- 


mon 

*Pilcher, Ethel, Hill School, Petersburg 

Plymale, Mrs. Ruby M., Edgemont Schoci. 
Covington 

— Mary E., Robert E. Lee School, Dan- 


ville 
Proescher, Edith E., Box 484, Norfolk 
Radford, Charles B., Fishersville 
Ramsey, C. L., Bedford 
¢Ray, Sam Ward, Jr., Taylor School, Norfolk 
—— Dorothy, Parkmont Apt., Lynch- 
urg 
Rickman, R. H., Route 2, Ringgold 
Riker, Marjorie T., 131 S. Market St., Peters- 


burg 

Robbins, Mrs. Mollie S., Henry Clay School, 
Norfolk 

Robertson, Eleanor, 1630 Terrace Rd. S.W., 
Roanoke 

*Robertson, Grace J., Broad Street School, 
Salem 

Robertson, L. T., John Goode School, Norfolk 

Robinson, Clarence L., Madison School, Nor- 


folk 

Robison, W. L., Stuart School, Norfolk 

Rode, Mrs. S. G., North Staunton School, 
Nathalie 

+Rorer, Henry S., 1405 Azalea Ct., Norfolk 

+Rosen, Mrs. Florence L., Patrick Henry 
School, Norfolk ’ 

Rotella, Joseph, Dumbarton School, Richmond 

Rowan, Mrs. Leata Peer, 358 N. Washington 
St., Falls Church 

Safrit, Sidney, Glen Lea School, Richmond 

Schulke, Mrs. Ruth D., Box 303, Purcellville 

*Scott, Katherine K., 3301 Stuart Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Scott, Mrs. Luella T., Cook School, Vinton 

Scott, Mrs. Rae W., 404 W. Main St., Salem 

Settle, L. H., Dahlgren School, Dahlgren 

*Shafer, Garfield, Jr., 203 Carney St., Ports- 
mouth 

Shoemaker, Ida C., Abingdon 

Shreeves, Charles B., 24 Holly Dr., Hilton 
Village 

Simpson, Blanche A., 1224 Franklin Rd., 
Roanoke 

Simpson, Harriet L., West End School, Roan- 


oke : 

Sims, Ethel G., Route 2, Alexandria 

Smith, Charles W., Box 270, Hopewell 

Smith, Dolly, 4400 18th St. N., Arlington 

Smith, Mrs. Gertrude Bruce, Rt. 13, Box 194, 
Richmond 

Snodgrass, Audrey, Oak Street School, Falls 
Church 

Steed, Mildred E., George Mason School, 
Alexandria 

Stiff, Annie B., 2620 Meadow St., Roanoke 

Stone, Mrs. Josephine Head, 18 N. Lombardy 
St., Richmond 
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Sydnor, Lewis A., 922 Seventh St. N.W., 


Roanoke 
Talbot, Alfred, Jr., Box 38, Purcellville 
Tankard, George G., Jr., Waterman School, 
Harrisonburg 
tTarrall, Elmer, 1245 Westover Ave., Norfolk 
*Taylor, Ethel L., Jefferson School, Newport 
News 
Tischler, Morris S., Eggleston 
Truitt, Dorothy, 214 Cedar St., Suffolk 
Turner, J. E., Harris School, Martinsville 
Van Meter, Mrs. Mae, 3406 Lee Blvd., Arling- 


ton 
Vaughan, H. L., Robert E. Lee School, Nor- 


folk 

Wade, Mrs. Sadie C., 1333 Jamison Ave. S.E., 
Roanoke 

Waide, Helen I., Washington School, Alex- 


andria 
Walters, Nell Davidson, Belmont School, Roan- 


oke 
Washington, Hunter Sue, 746 C Ave., Norfolk 
Waters, Mrs. Lenore K., 1861 Link Rd., 


Lynchburg 
Watson,- Fannie E., 529 Rutherford Ave. 
ee. Miss Willie M., 2533 Barre St., Nor- 
ti) 


N.W., Roanoke 
Webner, H. John T., Bailey’s Elementary 
School, Alexandria 
Webster, Edna F., Huff Lane School, Roanoke 
Wheat, Mrs. Blanche B., Madison School, Falls 


Church 

Wheeler, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Newport News 

Whitaker, Gladys, 1020 Patterson Ave. S.W., 
Roanoke 

Whitlock, Mrs. Helen, Heflin Apts., Fredericks- 


burg 
Whitlock, Mollie B., 312 Ashby St., Alexandria 
Williams, James Harry, 1729 Porter St., Rich- 


mond 

Wilson, Elsie E., 9901 Rivermont Ter., New- 
port News 

Wilson, Marguerite A., Jackson School, New- 
port News 

Wood, Lily, Granby Street School, Norfolk 

Wood, Minnie A., Buckingham 

Wood, Udy C., Clover 

Woolston, Susan, Upperville 

Wright, Albert E., 1636 Mulberry St., Waynes- 


boro 
Wright, H. C., 2439 Broad Creek Rd., Norfolk 
Wright, Mary F., 305 London St., Portsmouth 


Lucille, 


WASHINGTON 


Allasina, Tony, 400 Boylston N., Seattle 

Allbaugh, Jack H., E. 2501 Francis, S 

Anaeeaee, Charles W., 1916 Fifth St., 
ville 

Anderson, Hazel B., 724 E. 38th St., Spokane 

tAshworth, Jessie M., Sheridan School, Spo- 


kane 
Agee, Annie D., 219 Boyer Ave., Walla 


Walla 

Barbo, Carl S., 1729 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle 

Barnes, Rita, 224 N. 26th Ave., Yakima 

Bender, Mrs. Kate, Navy Yard City School, 
Bremerton 

Benjamin, Mrs. Frances, 2036 Tacoma Rd., 
~~ 

Berto, Vilas John, Rt. 4, Box 28, Kirkland 

Bogen, Arthur, 602 J. St., Centralia 

Boulton, Howard F., School District 102, Con- 
crete 

Bonney, Aurlo, 3107 37th Pl. S., Seattle 

Bringloe, Marguerite, 1956-26 N. St., Seattle 

Brislawn, Maurice J., Kessler Boulevard 
School, Longview 

_ Mrs. Beryl J., Lowell School, Belling- 


am 
Burkett, Mrs, Alice, Box 739, Gorst 


kane 
arys- 
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Campbell, Jean, 3607 N.W. Blvd., Spokane 

Capretta, John, 1815 15th Ave., Seattle 

Carothers, Frank, Naches 

Carroll, Charles L., Stanley School, Tacoma 

Catching, Thomas E., 4701 Fifth Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Cheney, Ona Fae, 203 W. 24th Ave., Spokane 

Chiotti, Joseph F., Issaquah 

Church, Hamilton, Rt. 4, Box 754, Renton 

Clarkson, Lee W., 1350 Hunt Ave., Richland 

Clausen, Melvin F., Grade School, Sultan 


Crook, Clifton A., 4535 Fifth Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Curtis, George R., 2708 W. Grandview, Tacoma 

Dahlke, Florence, Supt., Douglas County 


Schools, Waterville 

Daily, Ferne, 5022 17th N.E., Seattle 

Daniel, Clarence I., Jr., Ninth Street School, 
Raymond 

a sg Howard W., E. 303 29th Ave., Spo- 
ane 

Dickman, Martha, S. 729 Bernard St., Spokane 

Dimmitt, Alva W., 1525 Fourth Ave. N., 
Renton 

Douglas, Sidney B., 1917 Hoyt, Everett 

Dowell, Charles H., Lincoln School. Hoquiam 

Dubois, Natalie, 12319 32nd Ave. N.E., Seattle 

Eastman, William A., Onalaska 

Edwards, Irwin, Box 523, Forks 

Eklund, Evelyn, Manette School, Bremerton 

Ellis, Georye J., Jefferson School, Port Angeles 

Erickson, Alfred D., 7542 18th Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Erickson, Howard E., Adams School, Seattle 

Evans, Rosena, S. 507 Howard St., Spokane 

Ewy, Arthur G., W. 1123 Garland Ave., Spo- 
kane 

Fitzgerald, Marie, Field School, Spokane 

Fritsche, Helen C., Washington Apts., Walla 
Walla 

George, Willis B., Box 364, Monroe 

Glover, O. K., 1811 Shelby St., Seattle 

Goodwin, Mrs. Dorothy, 253 S. 152nd St. 
Seattle 

Graham, Charlotte, 1007 E. Marion St., Seattle 

Grimlund, Harry J., Ridgecrest School, Seattle 

Haller, Helen, Sequim School, Sequim 

Harmon, Dale, W. 616 Graves Rd., Spokane 

Harnden, Lawrence D., 321 E. 54th St., Seattle 

Harris, Amy R., Washington School, Walla 
Walla 

Harvey, Barbasa, 1025 W. Cleveland, Spokane 

Heany, A. Fred. Sheridan School, Tacoma 

Hebeler, Amanda, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg 

Helmer, Mona, Smith School, Bremerton 

Henderson, E. L., W 2615 Walton, Spokane 

Henry, Austin L., 411 W. Garland Ave., Spo- 


kane 

Hilding, Arthur W., 1013 S. Meadow St, 
Colfax 

Hoffman, Harold G., Route 1, Trentwood . 

Holt, Evans G., N. 101 Perrine, Opportunity 

Honeycutt, Elbert J., Lake City School, Seattle 

Howard, Carl W., Box 627, Renton 

Howell, Florence, Box 8, Kent 

Hull, Edward. Moses Lake 

Hungate, John A., Hough School, Vancouver 

Hutchins, Earl L., Broadway School, Longview 

Ireland, John O., Darrington 

Iverson, Ingwald E., 3510 E. Clark Street, 
Vancouver 

Jackson, Mabel, Lincoln School, Spokane 

Jennings, Leonard M., Martha Washington 
School, Colfax 

Johnson, Clifford M., Box 212, Issaquah 

tJohnson, Elsie Marian, Normandy Apts., 
Vancouver 

Jones, Nola, Cashmere ‘ 

Keene, Edna L., 1107 Grant Ave., Prosser 

Kegel, Harry William, 1527 Rainier Ave. 

remerton 
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Kelly, William Robert, 6616 Fauntleroy Ave., 
eattle 

Kenirick, W. A., Columbia Valley Gardens 
School, Longview 

King, Bertha ings Webster School, Seattle 

Kittleman, Harry F., 15631 Eighth Ave. S., 
Seattle 

Klausler, George, E. 2805 16th Ave., Spokane 

Knittel, Clayton O., Lincoln School, East 
Stanwood : 

Knoodsma, Robert B., 116 Maple Way, Sunny- 
side 

Kranz, Louisa, 4105 Brooklyn, Seattle 

Lacy, Susan M., W. 204 Euclid Ave., Spokane 

Larson, Vivian, 3307 Third Ave. W., Seattle 

Lassoie, J. P., Curriculum Coordinator, Sunny- 


side 

Laughbon, Ladd D., Box_267, Tonasket 

Leclair, James V., 2305 Olympia St., Richland 

Lee, J. Murray, 410 Garfield, Pullman 

Lentz, Truman, South Bend 

Lewellen, Brooks, 402 S.W. 132nd St., Seattle 

Lind, Arthur E., 1422 Johnston Ave., Richland 

Lindquist, Elmer C., Arnada School, Van- 
couver 

**Lowry, Franklin N., 12515 Greenwood Ave., 
Seattle 

May, Joseph M., Burbank School, Mercer 
Island 

McAllaster, Marion, 602 Melrose N., Seattle 

McCamish, Mrs. Lena Mains, 17 E. Fifth 
Ave., Kennewick 

McCauley, Clarence M., 1206 W. Second St., 
Kennewick 

McGlinn, James W., 3022 Elizabeth St., Bel- 
lingham 

McLean, Catherine A., 1617 Yale, Seattle 

McLean, Elgin H., Malott 

McLeod, Norman, 1815 30th St. S., Seattle 

McNew, Everett, W. 2528 Courtland, Spokane 

Melville, William D., 6701 S. Park, Tacoma 

Meyer, Florence L., S. 2709 Post, Spokane 

Mullen, Roger D., Roeder School Bldg., Bel- 
lingham 

Moe, Jordan, 12009 First St. N.W., Seattle 

Neiswender, J. A., 10811 12th S.W., Seattle 

Neterer, Elizabeth, 3226 Fuhrman, Seattle 

Neutzmann, Wilbert E., 9739 11th St. N.W., 
Seattle i 

Newell, Dwight N., 1625 Eighth St., Marysville 

Nostrant, John W., 8103 Fifth Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Oliver, Fred L., Wallace School, Kelso 

Olts, Donald G., 5018 18th N.E., Seattle 

Ott, Mrs. Esther, 415 Ninth St. S.E., Auburn 

Payne, Camilla $., 10020 Gravelly Lake Dr., 
acoma 

Pendleton, James N., Monitor School, Monitor 

Peterson, Harold G., Box 18, Parkland 

Petite, J. Edward, 12750 39th N.E., Seattle 

Phinney, Harold M., Box 26, Maple Valley 

Powell, Charles O., 1201 West Martin St., 


Elma 
Redlinger, Ann, 430 18th Ave. N., Seattle 
Reese, Chester M., St. Helen’s School, Long- 


view 
6847 18th Ave. N.E., 


Reeves, 
Seattle ‘ 

Reeves, Wilfred L., Roosevelt School, Olympia 

Reid, John R., Whitney School, Anacortes 

Rey, Gildo, Washington School, Auburn 

Regneids, Marian Hilburn, Washington School, 
Bremerton 

Rickert, Mrs. Helen, Longbranch 

Roberts, Larry, Rt. 4, Box 3300, Vancouver 

Robinson, J. W., Rt. 4, Box 3370, Edmonds 

~ Clarence R., 208 S. Palouse, Walla 

alla 

Ronald, Gilman, 9530 14th N.W., Seattle 

Ruidl, P. F., 4512 47th N.E., Seattle 

Ryan, Patrick J., Box 34 USNS Navy 230, 


eattle 
Ryan, William C., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 


Lester L., 





(West Virginia) 


Elem. School Prin., NEA, 1000 Eighth Ave., 
Seattle 

Scroup, Lester E., Cascade School, Chehalis 

tSelby, Kenneth E., 8036 14th Ave. N. 
Seattle 

Sells, John A., 6838 32nd N.E., Seattle 

Sharnbroich, L. W., 611 E. Ninth St., Port 
Angeles 

Skeen, Mrs. Bearnice S., 2701 Eldridge Ave., 
Bellingham 

Skotheim, Sivert, 9721 45th St., S.W., Seattle 

Slater, D. E. Jack, Leiser Road School, Van- 
couver 

Smith, L. Emmett, 602 Ave. A., Snohomish 

Smith, Robert C., Central School, Camas 

Smith, Vernon A., Harney School, Vancouver 

Snowden, Lawrence R., 5209 S. 144th St., 
Seattle 

Sorweide, W. A., 14 N.W. & West 95, Seattle 

Southworth, H. A., Box 163, Yelm 

Spining, Effie B., Adams School, Spokane 

——— Edgar A., 3302 E. Mercer St., Se- 
attle 

Steinke, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Selah 

Stevenson, Walter, Rt. 2, Box 350, Bellevue 

Stiles, Mrs. Lillian Hendrickson, 144 N. Cam- 
brain, Bremerton 

Stone, Emma D., 1049 E. 92nd St., Seattle 

Strang, i Richard, Highland School, Tieton 

Stubbs, Boderick M.,. 11211 Fremont, Seattle 

Summers, Mabel, 640 N. Elm St., Colville 

Swedine, Elmer, 6219 29th Ave. N.E., Seattle 

tSwenson, Roy, Collins School, Kirkland 

Tayet, Fritz, 3719 E. Eye St., Tacoma’ 

Tevis, Adeline L., Rt. 1, Box 121, Olalla 

Thomas, Mrs. Lillian B., Morse Courts, Port 
Angeles 

Thorsen, O. W., 2215 S. 128th St., Seattle 

Thune, Elmer T., Central School, Tacoma 

Tideman, Wenzel E., 811 S. 109th, Tacoma 

—- H. M., 636 Cottonwood Dr., Rich- 
an 

Towner, Earl M., 6856 31st N.E., Seattle 

Troxel, J. L., MacArthur School, Vancouver 

— Fred A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aber- 
een 

Turner, Claude F., 10008 Valmay Ave., Seattle 

hr gu Glenn D., Whitman School, Wena- 
tchee 

Westergaard, Henry C., Box 282, Granger 

Westling, Norman L., 609 W. Washington 
Ave., Yakima 

Whilt, Mrs. Selma E., 2908 Fifth W., Seattle 

Whitaker, Emory N., 3315 Elwood Dr., Ta- 
coma 

Whitesides, Vance W., St. Helen’s School, 
Longview 

Willard, Stanley B., Route 1, Clinton 

Woods, O. C., McCleary School, McCleary 

Young, Edith F., 6222 37th St. N.E., Seattle 

Zeutenhorst, John, Cowiche 
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Akers, U. S., Box 142, Beaver 

Alleman, Lena K., Route 2, Walker 

Alley, Etta, Route 1, Williamson 

Anderson, Margaret, Duke St., Shepherds- 
town 

Andrews, Mrs. Tillie E., Littlepage School, 
Charleston . 

Arnett, C. B., 1111 West St., Charleston 

Ash, Columbus, 1750 W. Pike St., Clarksburg 

Ashworth, Charles V., Route 1, Moundsville 

Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 

Baldwin, Edwin F., Box 311, Keyser 

Bach, Loyola, St. Josephs School, Proctor 

Barber, Sarah C., Box 6092, Sta. A, Charles- 
ton 

Barbery, Ennis G., Athens 

Barnibae, La Homa, 3519 Auburn Rd., Hunt- 
ington 
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Barrett, Mrs. Mary T., 522 Elm St., Hunting- 
ton 

Bartram, Chester, 188 Park Dr., Pt. Pleasant 

Batson, H., 1612 Lawrence St., Park- 
ersburg 

poaken Mines 1 oF Been = A School, Pratt 

Bauserman, Moorefield 

Beatty, J. be Terra Alta 

Bennett, Chessie C., Pettus 

Bennett, Ocie, Madison 

Berry, Victor, Burnsville 

Billups, Cecil W., Box 422, Madison 

Billups, E. O., Box 214, Hurricane 

Blake, Geneva, Box 54, "Milton 

Boggs, A. V., Bi ckmore School, Maysel 

Bolt, Mrs. Mae M., Box 243, Matewan 

Bolton, Cecil, Jr., Route i, Fayetteville 

Bolyard, Thomas A., 385 Dorsey Ave., Morgan- 


town 
Bond, O. B., Bordercrest, Salem 
Bowers, H. Pink, Moyers 
Boyles, J. R., Anmoore 
Bramlett, Pearl L., Marmet 
Brown, Agnes, Rt. 3, _ 359, Charleston 
Brown, Gilbert E., Box 37, War 
Brown, Glenn L., "Weston 
Brown, Scott M., 1519 Second Ave., Charles- 


ton 
Brown, Stanley, 129 Camden Ave., Buckhan- 


non 
Broyles, Maud, 1716 Virginia St., Charleston 
— Charles D., 1001 Sixth Ave., St. 


Brucker, Elizabeth, Box 428, St. Albans 

Bsharah, Mrs. Ruth C., 441 Forest Circle, S 
Charleston 

Buckland, Ruth H., Hinton 

Bunch, Margaret, Route 1, Ona 

**Burdette, Milton, Point Pleasant 

Burdette, Mrs. Ruby W., 4-A Broad Moor 

t., Charleston 

Burford, Gerald J., Elkview 

Campbell, Goorns H., 3233 Orchard, Weirton 

Carmichael, H. E., 1305 Sixth St., Moundsville 

Carr, William i Job School, Jo ob 

Casey, George, 3919 Kanawha ‘Ave., Charleston 

Cavendish, rna L., Lockwood 

Cavendish, ugh, Danese 

Cavendish, R Oak Hill 

Chambers, Mrs. Bertha, Yolyn School, Yolyn 

Chambers, James A., Box 88, Yolyn 

Chapman, Clara Ella, Box 116, Milton 

Chapman, Mrs. Mildred, Hartford 

Chenoweth, R. Neil, Box 58, Clendenin 

sores Lowell Salt Rock 

Clark, Guy B Clendenin 

Clark, Mrs. Jess G., East End School, Logan 

Clayton, T. J., Brandywine 

Coffindaffer, C. Zell, Kincheloe 

Colabrese, Felix A. Douglas School, Albert 

Cole, John W., 3 wg S. 22nd St., Clarksburg 

Constable, amr i ,» Harding 

Cook, Bernard W., "414 Elm St., Charleston 

Corder, Clifford, Route 3, Salem 

Core, E. V., Rupert 

Coulter, Myrtle, Clay 

Cox, Maynard, 249 E. Main St., 

Cox, Warren G., Swiss 

Cubbage, Mrs. Leola, Mason City 

Cummings, Donald H., Route 2, Milton 

Cunningham, Alma, Chester 

Cunningham, Wanda, Coalton 

Curren, Mary M. A., Rt. 4, Box 319, Elm 
Grove 

Daniel, Theron, Box 236, Dorothy 

Darkey, Beryl M., Dailey 

Daugherty, enneth, 318 E. Main St., 


Salem 


Grafton 


Davis, Cliftord M., "Box 452, Clarksburg 
Davis, Zula Shomo, a. 3, Box 107, Buckhan- 


non 
Dean, Dorothea, 1210 Baltimore St., 


chen 
Delp, Effie A., Mullens 
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Dent, L. A., Ronceverte 
Deskins, Neva B., 2734 Latulle Ave., Hunting. 


Dick Mrs. Hallene, 1010 Lookout Rd., Charles. 


Dillon, Lena K., Route 1, Rock 

Dingess, Kathryn ; Chapmanville 

Dodrill, Carl B., Swandale 

Dorsey, Charlotte, Lizenmore 

Doss, Wilmer E., Uneeda 

Drummond, Myron, 2621 Guyan Ave., Hunt. 
ington 

Dunn, Mrs. Annis, Kermit 

Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Bluefield 

Ecard, Harton, Route 1, Point Pleasant 

Eckard, Garry. 2804 Ohio Ave., Huntington 

Eggleton, Lloyd, Scott Depo 

Elkins, R. W., 1706 Glan Dr., Hunting. 
ton 

Ellyson, a, Williamsburg 

Evans, A. F., 2760 Collis Ave., Huntington 

Evendall, Anna, — Ninth Ave., Huntington 

Farley, Wilbur, good 

+ Opal, _ 7, Box 120, S. Charles. 


Ferrell, Roy H., Scott Depot 
Fields, Willis, ‘Surosa 

Flanigan, Charles, Weathers 
Fleshman, -- 1413 Main St., Princeton 
Ford, Pearl Bi 324 S. 24th St., Clarksburg 
Forsythe, Genevieve, 234 Ninth Ave., Hunting- 


ton 

a Orlan C., 101 Hudson St., Clarksburg 

Freeman, Fred L., Salem 

Gainer, J. V., Tunnelton 

Gardner, Josephine, 323 Ballengee St., Hinton 

Garrett, Denzel R., 1016 Seventh Ave., Charles- 
ton 

Garrison, Cecil A., Bethan 

Gates, Cecil R., 70 McKinley Ave., Morgan- 
town 

George, Austin H., 510 Price St., 

Given, Clarence A., Elkview 

Goosman, Alma, 2406% Kanawha Blvd. 
Charleston 

Gose, Stuart AJ oe 

Gray, Clyde Ie 

Gray, aS ‘Marshal College, Huntington 

Grizzell, K., 

arte a og "ion 3614 Staunton Ave., 
Charleston 

Gwinn, John, Lee Ave., Oak Hill 

Hall, Ava E., Stewartstown Rd., Morgantown 

Hall, Chaucer, Route 6, Morgantown 

Halterman, = Lost City 

Hammond, Evert M., Reynoldsville 

Hamrick, Lettie. Webster Springs 

Hamrick, Portia. 940 11th Ave., Huntington 

Harden, Hattie, Bristol 

Harold, Mrs. Ruth, Twistabout School, 
Procious 

Harrah, —, Box 293, Lewisburg 

Hart, Virgi S., Route 1, Elkins 

Harvey, fire” Elva W., Box 132, Institute 

Hatfield, Agatha, Red Jacket 

Hatfield, Wirt, ~_ 52, Gilbert 

Hawse, Stanley P Moorefield 

Hawthorne, Cecelia’ W., Logan 

Haymond, Mark T., 19 Park St., Buckhannon 

Hensley, Mrs. Blanche A., Box 1876, William- 


son 
Hensley, Myron B., 2215 11th Ave., Hunting: 
t 


on 
Hile, > A., 888 National Rd., Wheeling 
Hill, T., Box 57, Wallace 
Hinkien Gerald, Route 3, Buchannon 
Hinzman, W. E., Rt. 3, Box 17, Fairmont 
Hixenbaugh, Ralph e Box H, East Bank 
Hogue, Homer, Masontown 
Holstein, Mrs. Alice, Chesapeake 
Holstein, Joyce, Hinton 
Holt, Muriel, Route 1, Watson 
H R. R., Caretta School, Caretta 


Parkersburg 
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Howard, Albert V., Box 24, Worth 
Howard, M. D., 6517 Roosevelt Ave., Charles- 


on 
mages, Oral B., Kabletown School, Charles 
Town bd tree 
Humphreys, Clemit O., 1256 West Virginia 
Ave., Dunbar ; 
Humphreys, Robert J., Cabin Creek 
Hutchinson, L. H., Central School, Holden 
Irvin, Edward, 610 Viand St., Point Pleasant 
Irving, Mrs. Gertrude P., Box 1146, Logan 
Jeffers, Mrs. Ruth A., 308 South St., South 
Charleston 
enkins, Bertha, Hartford | 
aden Clifton, Wardensville 
John, Ernest, 528 Carolina Ave., Chester 
Johnson, Mrs. Alta H., Box 306, Marmet 
Jones, D. M., Route 4, Martinsburg 
Jones, Emery H., Second St., St. Marys 
ones, Mae F., Sissonville 
- Mary B., 1117 Marshall St., McMechen 
Jones, Pearl, Sissonville 
dy, Mernie, New Creek _ 
eadle, B. W., 1312 Maine St., Follansbee 
Kech, G. H., Arthurdale : 
Kellar, Maynard H., 3320 W. Fifth Ave., Belle 
Lambert, Audra G., Bellington 
Lambey, V. N., Ivydale 


Lanham, R. A., Route 1, Bristol ’ 
Laughlin, George, 68 Wood St., Shinnston 
Lea, John W., Jr., 50 Marne Dr., Huntington 


Leatherman, Nellie, Old Fields 

Lewis, Faith, Route 1, Harper 

Linger, Lula W., Clio 

Linkinoggor, Jessie, Valley Fork 

Liston, Mrs. Ruth A., 46 Colorado Ave., 
Morgantown 

Losh, Lawrence, Kingwood 

Loy, Homer K., Romney 

Lycan, L. L., Ft. Ga 

MacCarthy, Mary, Mathias 

Mace, Alva S., Box 208, East Bank ’ 

MacLuckie, Margaret, 614 Benoni Ave., Fair- 


mont 

*Marinaro, Angelo A., 18% Rear First St., 
Williamson 

Marcrum, E. L., West Milford 

Marcum, Virgil, Box 449, Kermit 

Marple, danke. 673 Mulberry Ave., Clarksburg 

Martin, Blair, Shinnston 

Martin, Geraldine, Volga 

Martin, M. P., Jr., Cla 

Martin, O. C., Rt. 1, >= 186, Elkins 

Matheny, Charles Lester, 1414 19th St., Park- 
ersburg 1 

McBurney, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3527 Brightway, 
Weirton 

McCallister, Lucile, Hurricane 

McClain, Ward, Rock Cave 

McClanahan, Leonard H., Box 203, Kimball 

McClung, Joe, Rainelle : 

McCrum, Summers, Jr., 134 Beverly St., King- 


wood 
McCulloch, Francis, Route 2, Point Pleasant 
McCutcheon, Vada, Clay 
McDermott, H. A., Ona 
McGee, S. T., Keyser 
McGuffie, —P, 141 State St., Keyser 
McIntyre, Donald, Marmet 
McKinney, C. M., Ghent 
M-Kinney, Charles S., Rt. 1, Box 138, Beck- 


ey 
McKinney, Clarence C., 226 Grand Ave., 
Bridgeport 
McKisson, Elsie A., 115 East St., Sistersville 
McLaughlin, Lyle, Box 35, Follansbee 
McNinch, Ernest D., 109 Cypress Ave., 
Moundsville 
Meadows, Brook, College Hill, St. Albans 
Meek, Ellen M., 1605 Center St., Moundsville 


Merical, Mrs. Mabel C., Rt. 3, Box 489, 
Charleston 


(West Virginia) 


— Margaret, 2420 Marshall St., McMe- 


chen 

Mitchell, Cebert A., Milton 

Moler, James, S. Church St., Charles Town 
Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First Ave., Hunt- 


ington 
Moore, Robert W., Route 3, Fairview 
Morgan, Dodd, Pinnell Hill, Buckhannon 
Morgan, W. H., Raysal 
+Morris, Wesley O., Route 1, St. Albans 
Morrison, W. Glenn, Box 327, Milton 
Murray, Alice M., 904 W. Second St., Charles- 
ton 
Myers, Dorothy H., 4826 Kentucky St., S. 


Charleston 
Emelyn M., 708 Main St., 


+Myers, Mrs. 
Charleston 

Myers, Harley R., Three Churches 

Nalley, George, Mullens 

tNeffien, Myra M., Potomac Dr., Keyser 

tNewman, Winifred H., 1506 Virginia St., 
Charleston 

Neylon, Hallie, 308 Fourth St., Belle 

Noland, ng a E., Great Cacapon 

Odor, Susie E., Lewisburg 

Ott, Clara, Palestine 

Ours, Glen, 135 Randolph St., Buchannon 

Parrack, Alison, Aurora 

Perfater, Jessie H., Eskdale 

Perry, Andy E., Box 203, Madison 


Phillips, Mrs. Margaret Gillespie, Peyton 
School, Huntington 
Poling, A. Clare, Box 6, Daile 


y 
Poling, Ora M., Box 228, Star Route, Charles- 


ton 
Poling, Pearl, Dundon 
Pollard, John, Flemington 
Porter, Annie L., Blacksville 
Porter, Lillian N., Radnor 
Poscover, Max, Durbin 
Powell, Arel E., Route 2, Salem 
Powell, Donald R., 11 Damion Rd.,. Wheeling 
Preston, Edna B., 2577 Collis Ave., Hunting- 


ton . 
Price, Mrs. Vivian, 956 Stewart St., Morgan- 
town 
Propst, Warren S., Moyers 
Pryor, Margaret P., East Bank 
Ralston, Mrs. Grace, Rt. 2, Box 13, New Cum- 
berland 
oe, J. W., Elkhorn School, Northfork 
Reece, rs. Cleaves W., Box 15, Kimberly 
Reed, Gilbert, Glenville 
Rehe, Lenore, Masontown 
Rice, Otis K., Hugheston 
Richardson, Edwin V., Lumberport 
Rittenhouse, A. M., 423 High St., Clarksburg 
Roach, Heber C., Route 1, Bristol 
Roach, John O., 406 Ruffner Ave., Charleston 
Rogers, Archie, Route 1, Independence 
Rogerson, Rhea, 305 Washington Ave., Wheel- 


ing 

Rollins, Flossie, Sybial 

Roush, Mrs. Sarah, New Haven 

Roush, Walden F., 2005 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Point Pleasant 

Rutherford, Donald L., Olcott 

Sandy, H. L., Route 1, Shinnston 

Savilla, Garland, Diamond 

Sexton, Bert, Box 308, St. Albans 

Sheets, Philip N., 335 Center St., Bridgeport 

Shinabery, Glen, Box 5, Valley Head 

Shrewsbury, Dillard, Lashmeet 

0 ~ pe Marjorie, Rt. 1, Box 136, Clarks- 
urg 

Simonton, Edgar E., Belmont 

Singleton, Laura F., Kanawha School, Charles- 
ton 

Sippe, Thelma, 327 Groves Ave., Charleston 

+Sizer, Hazel, Central School, S. Charleston 

Smith, Caleb H., Crum 


Smith, Clarence B., 320 Virginia Ave., Chester 
Harry E., Route 1, 


Smith, ontrose 
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Smith, Lester A., 501 Main St., Wheeling 

Smith, Rex M., 263 Prairie Ave., Morgantown 

Snedegar, C. N., Frankford 

Snyder, Gladstone, Lahmansville 

Sommer, Louise, Beech Hill 

Staggers, Vernon A., Route 1, Keyser 

Stanley, Claudia, Whittaker 

Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, Rt. 5, Box 302, 
Charleston bs 

Stevers, Paul J., 1335 W. Virginia Ave., 


unbar ; 
tStewart, Bessie A., 131714 Lee St., Charles- 


ton 

Stout, M. Wood, Galloway School, Philippi 

Stover, E. C., Crab Orchar 

Straight, Virginia, Route 1, Morgantown 

Summers, Stephen S., Rt. 6, Box 1398, 
Charleston 

¢Sutton, Mary, wee 

Swiger, a, 329 S. 23rd St., Clarksburg 

Tabor, Horace G., 328 Hall St., wont! 

Talbert, Saat Hinton 

Teter, ow Circleville School, Riverton 

Teter, W Bede’, 202 Cherry St. Bridgeport 

Thomas, Luther, Sharon School, Miami 

Thompson, V. E., 2106-A Zabli Dr., Charleston 

Thorne, Lawrence, Matoaka 

Trent, Dr. W .» State Supt. of Schools, 
Charleston 

Tritchler, Mrs. Charlotte, 458 First St., Mor- 
gantown 

Tustin, Josephine Y., 907 Thompson St., 
Charleston, 

Van Scoy, W. B., Sal 

Varney, Mrs. Ruth C., “1438 Third Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Walker, A. L., Box 508, Mount Hope 

Walsh, Isabelle M., 1011 Walnut Rd., P Chesee 
ton 

Ward, William D., West Liberty 

Warner, Hansel Earl, 6535 Hesesvelt Ave., 
Charleston 

Warner, Virginia, 6535 Roosevelt Ave., 
Charleston 

Watkins, Wilma Clare, oo 236, Shinnston 

Watson, -, ng Kingw 

Weis, P. J 3, Box 3 310, Charleston 

Wells, Roth, et School, S. Charleston 

West, Harold F., Box 133, Glasgow 

Westfall, Mrs. Bonnie, 221 Fourth Ave., S. 
Charleston 

Westfall, Russell L., Route 3, Buckhannon 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., S. 
Charleston 

White, Alice H., 116 Buffalo St., Elkins 

White, Basil S., Rt. 3, Box 480-A, Bluefield 

White, Buena, Box 223, Logan 

White, W. B., Bomont 

Whiting, Olive H., 511 Hall St., Charleston 

Widmyer, W. Ralph, Berkeley Springs 

Wilcox, Mrs. Vonda S., Star Route, West 
Union 

Williams, Fountie, 603 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Clarksbur re 

Williams, Maysel, Wellford 

tWilson, Mrs. Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., 


Logan 

Wilson, Rachael E., 621 First St., Huntington 

Wimer, Charles N., New Creek Dr., Keyser 

Wood, Mrs. Carrie E., 130 Sycamore St., 
Huntington 

Wotring, Ibert, Aurora 

Wotring, Maxine P., 82 Oliver St., Morgan- 
town 

“a Mrs. Victoria, Rt. 5, Box 138, 
Charleston 

Yester, Bonnie, Gallipolis Ferry 

a arrie, 900 Caldwell St., Mc- 

echen 


WISCONSIN 
Ambruster, J. R., Greendale School, Green- 
dale 
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Andreucetti, Adele M., 3432 W. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee 

Argraves, W. H., 210 S. Brooks St., Madison 

tBallou, Ethel od 1623 N. 21st St., Superior 

Balts, Eugene, 210 E. First St., Merrill 

Bannen, Mary M., 5610 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Barr, Walter, Frank Allis School, Madison 

Bartaluzzi, Joseph, 4366 N. 42nd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Bartaluzzi, Sam J., 1723 N. Ninth St., Mil- 
waukee 

— Lorene, 400 S. Military Rd., Fond du 


~ Annette M., 2106 N. 65th St., Milwau- 


kee 

Baumann, ar Dorothy E., Rt. 3, Box 496-B, 
Pewauke 

Bell, William, 2104 E. Bennett Ave., Milwau- 


kee 
Benedict, Bernice, 815 Marshall St., Manito- 


woc 

Bente, Mrs. Lucille, Nashotah 

Berg, Mabe -» Court House Annex, La 
Crosse 

TBilty, Mrs. Louise P., 7857 N. Links Circle, 
Milwaukee 

Birr, Otto A., 2319 W. Auer Ave., Milwaukee 

Bole, R. M., 6010 John Ave., Superior 

Book, Ralph J., 2309 W. National Ave., Mil- 


waukee 
Booth, Melvin C., 4511 Byrd Ave., Racine 
Borchardt, Harry E., 2435 N. 89th St., Wau- 


watosa 
7. Marshall E., 2325 N. 50th St., Milwau- 


1Boyce, Thomas W., 2634 N. Stowell Ave., 
ilwaukee 

Bowyer, Merton R., Hales Corners 

Brehmer, Richard, 2176 N. 37th St., Milwau- 


kee 

Brem, Peter, 3054 N. 68th St., Milwaukee 

Brener, Mrs. Olga, Lincoln School, Shawano 

Brown, Maurice f » Ericsson School, Superior 

Buboltz, William F., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, 2805 N. Bartlett 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Buege, Ramona M., 830 W. Arthur Ave. 
Milwaukee ° 

Burnkrant, E. G., High School, Plymouth 

Burns, James, 1109 N. 37th St., Milwaukee 

Carlson, Clifford C., 7229 W. Becher St., 
West Allis . 

Carroll, Walter P., 122 E. Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

Chapin, Daisy W., Cunningham School, Beloit 

Chapman, Mrs. Myrtle, River Falls 

Chrisler, Marie E., Frank School, Kenosha 

Christensen, John W., 6740 N. 52nd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cleary, Margaret E., Washington School, West 


Allis 
Clock, Lucile, 211 Vista Rd., Madison _ 
Conlin, Francis J., 5535 N. 40th St., Milwau- 


kee : 
Corcoran, Daniel W., 1647 N. Cass St., Mil- 


waukee 
Coamen, Rolf W., Supt. of Schools, Wautoma 
Cravillion, Ira, Supt., Dodge County Schools, 
Juneau 
—— Brinton C., 2029 N. 20th St., Milwau- 


Canute, Esther M., 2204 N. Hubbard St, 
Milwaukee ; 
Daley, Frances C., 2964 N. S8ist St., Milwaukee 
Doyle, Irene, Tank School, Green Bay 
Dunwiddie, W. R., Supt. of Schools, Port 
Washington : 
Ehlert, Edward, 1115 N. 18th St., Manitowoc 
Ehlert, Roy, 320 W. Maple Ave., Beaver Dam 
act vom Sheridan, Co. Supt. of Schools, 


nantibe, mWalter W., Nakoma School, Madison 
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Erickson, Annabelle C., 122 Mappa St., Eau 
Claire 

Erickson, Emma, Franklin School, La Crosse 

Erickson, Rose L., Hamilton School, La Crosse 

Evraets, Stella M., 1121 McCormick St., Green 


B 
Senerd, Pauline, 1660 Shawano Ave., Green 


Ba 
**Faith, Emil F., Franklin School, Milwaukee 
Fenske, Arthur S., 2739 Lincoln Rd., Kenosha 
Flamme, Wayne H., Box 210, Antigo 4 
Flanagan, Elizabeth, 4639 W. Beloit Rd., Mil- 
waukee 
Flynn, Mrs. Ruth, Box 26, Lakewood 
Forus, Sonna, Hogan School, La Crosse 
Fox, Grace A., 1817 W. Lincoln Ave., Mil- 
waukee j 
Freimuth, Harley, 926 N. Sixth St., Eau Claire 
Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 3239 N. Ninth St., 
Milwaukee ; 
Frostad, Erling, Eugene Field School, Milwau- 


kee 
Fuszard, M. C., 404 College St., Lake Mills 
Gaffney, Grace, 2505 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee 
Gerhardt, 


Garness, 1845 Wauwatosa Ave., 
Milwaukee 


Gaul, Charles R., 1723 N. Ninth St., Milwau- 


kee 

Gegan, M. J., Supt. of Schools, Menasha 

Geil, Phillip H., 2941 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Gesell, O. W., 1144 E. Henry Clay St., Mil- 
waukee 

Getzin, Helen H., Washington School, Cudahy 

Gregory, Robert L., 424 Shoreland Dr., Racine 

Greenwood, Mrs. Mae D., 2757 N. 72nd St., 
Milwaukee 

Groom, Ethel, Webster School, La Crosse 

Haerter, Henrietta K., 2442 N. 20th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Hanson, Harry M., Supt. Dane County Schools, 
Sun Prairie 

Happel, Delia, 1651 Denton St., La Crosse 

Hart, Ruth E., 8805 Jackson Pk. Blvd., Wau- 
watosa 

Haufschild, Harry C., 2424 S. Fourth St., 
Milwaukee 

Haupt, Erna A., 1306 Merrill Ave., Wausau 

Hein, Oliver, 2435 N. 71st St., Milwaukee 

Hogan, Margaret, 430 N. Maple Ave., Green 


ay 
Holtz, Roger B., Supt. of Schools, Water- 
town 
Holyoke, Eva, Niagara 
Horst, Helen W., 1623 E. Sixth St., Superior 
Hoverson, Florence 2770 N. Fifth St., Milwau- 


kee 

Isleb, Harold A., 357 E. Howard Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

a a Walter F., 4456 N. Teutonia, Milwau- 


ee 

Jannusch, Ralph E., 4021 S. Kansas Ave., 
Milwaukee 

ferving, W. E., 1516 S. 76th St., Milwaukee 
ones, George E., Supt. of Schools, Mayville 

Jones, Lloyd, 4459 N. 26th St., Milwaukee 

Jungck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Menomonie 

Karl, Anna M., 2136 N. 91st St., Wauwatosa 

Whaest, Walter Fay, Roosevelt School, Wauwa- 
osa 

Kemink, Minnie G., 2110 N. 53rd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Kersten, Alice, 401 S. Fourth St., Wausau 

Ketterer, Armand F., 54 S. Meadow Lane, 
Madison 

Kirchner, Eunice, 6414 W. Center St., Milwau- 


Koltes, Matilda, Rt. 4, Box 562, Waukesha 

Konkel, Edwin J., Hatley 

Kozina, George J., 5215 W. Townsend, Mil- 
waukee 


(Wisconsin ) 


Krebs, Iva M., 1943 Trowbridge St. E., Mil- 
waukee 

Krejcarek, Eugene, 1123 N. 18th, Manitowoc 

Krueger, Albert W., 2321 N. 84th St., Wau- 
watosa 

Krueger, Arthur L., 2624 N. Richards St., 
Milwaukee 

Kreuser, R. J., Box 172, Muskego 

Kruse, Maria C., Route 3, Madison 

La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 

Landreman, Mary, Nicollet School, Kaukauna 

Larson, Irene M., 523 Howe St., Green Bay 

— Ann M., 928 Oakland Ave., Wauke- 
sha 

Laske, R. R., 94 Dodge St., Clintonville 

Laske, Rey, Clintonville 

Lee, Howard D., Atwater School, Shorewood 

+Leistikow, Gordon R., Winneconne 

Liljeblad, Maynard T., 3024 S, Delaware Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Lindsay, Blanche, 504 State, Manitowoc 

Lione, Geneva M., 1561 S. 70th St., West 


Allis 
Lipke, Melvin J., 2816 W. Clarke St., Milwau- 


kee 
Leas, Violet, 612 Pine St., Sheboygan 
alls 
Loveland, Lena, 2669 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 
Lucareli, M. Thomas, 1014 Layard Ave., Ra- 
cine 


yy W. Carman, 4855 N. 24th Pl, Milwau- 

ce 

Ludwig, Adela E., 2770 N. Fifth St., Milwau- 
ee 

Luening, Edwin G., 2160 N. 60th St., Milwau- 


kee 

Lynn, Delford, 2967 S. 37th St., Milwaukee 

Mallmann, Selma M., 312 N. Rankin St., 
Appleton 

Mandel, Mrs. Stella Rhodes, 5915 Fifth Ave., 
Kenosha 

Manske, Harvey A. 2227 E. Hartford Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Mattson, Martha M., Central School, Wausau 

a ri Charles H., 2476 N. 60th St., Milwau- 


ee 
McCabe, Florence, 3370 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 
waukee 
McCabe, Monica, 3370 N. Murray, Milwaukee 
McDonald, Geneva E., Shorewood Hills School, 


Madison 

McGraw, Arthur G., Jr., 101 Cottage St., 
Whitewater 

McGurn, James A., 1020 S. 72nd St., West 
Allis 

Menzel, Willard R., Blair School, Waukesha 

Miller, Josephine, 1726 Wood St., La Crosse 

Mills, Mrs. Ethel Newby, Elizabeth Waters 
School, Fond du Lac 

Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., Mil- 


waukee 

Mohring, John J., 1215 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Beloit ; 

Molloy, Mary R., 2736 N. Frederick Ave., 
Milwaukee , 

Moore, W. E., Co. Supt., Riverview Dr., Wau- 


sau 

Morrissey, John T., 8624 W. Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee 

Moser, Robert P., Supt. of Schools, Columbus 

Muller, Herbert A., 3517 W. Courtland Ave., 
Milwaukee . 

Mulrine, C. L., 1200 E. Fairmount Ave., Mil- 


waukee , 
Mulvaney, Ralph A., Hampton School, Mil- 
waukee A 

Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 
Munrow, Alfred J., 1349 S. 85th St., West 


Allis 
Nell, Carl, Humbolt Park School, Milwaukee 
Nelson, Alan, 4129 N. 71st St., Milwaukee 
Nelson, Fred R., 4314 N. Newhall St., Mil- 
waukee 
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tNelson, Lena, Durkee School, Kenosha 


Nelson, Terry W., 1927 N. Ninth St., She- 
boygan 
Newman, Hannah, 845 N. 18th St., Milwau- 


Nichols, Edward, 1306 S. Norwood Ave., Green 
Noll, Y William E., 8710 W. Orchard, West 


Allis 
O'Grady, Catherine, 1809 E. Olive St., Mil- 
waukee 
Olson, Henry A., Supt. of Schools, Stoughton 
Oltman, Myrtle M., Emerson School, La Crosse 


Overton, Elizabeth, 702 Aspen St., "South Mil- 
waukee 

Paukert, Harold, Kohler 

Paynter, S. J., 1018 12th Ave. S., Wausau 


Peterson, H. 


» Lodi 
Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee 


Pfleger, Anita, 1747 N. 5ist St., Milwaukee 

Phelps, Clarence H., 1312 N. 27th St., Mil- 
waukee 

— Mrs. Helen, 800 Phoebe St., 

Pierce A. K., 11511 W. Edgerton Ave., West 


Allis 
Powell, Earl F., 7845 Harwood Ave., Milwau- 


Green 


ee 

Rabehl, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy 

Radtke, Charles J., 1542 N. Fourth St., Mil- 


waukee 
Ralph, H. Thoburn, Washington School, Wau- 


watosa 
Regan, Julia A., Greenfield School, Milwaukee 
lizabeth M., 1916 N. 84th St., Mil- 


Restle, 
waukee 
Roeker, Ernest A., Fontana 
Rosenthal, E. P., 2530 N. 52nd St., Milwaukee 
t+Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 
tRussell, Harris, 2402 Hansen Ave., Racine 
Rutherford, Howard S., 4358 N. 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 
Safford, Florence, 919 N. Fifth St., Sheboygan 
Sand, Oliver C., Box 208-A, Milwaukee 
Sanford, George, 2130 W. Center St., Milwau- 


kee 
Schilke, David C., 5225 W. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 
S. Monroe Ave., 


Schmitz, Catherine, 425 


Green Bay 

¢Schnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., She- 
boygan 

Schowalter, Harris, 4310 N. 16th St., Milwau- 
ee 

Schubert, Arthur, Bartlett Avenue School, 
Milwaukee 

Schuman, Alfred R., 3355 N. 23rd St., Mil- 
waukee 


Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 
Sieker, Lillian C., 1945 N. 31st St., Milwau- 


kee 
Silbersack, Clarence R., Route 2, Two Rivers 
Simon, Helen, Lincoln School, Madison 
Simonson, Lillian, 445 W. Wilson St., Madi- 
son 
— me Augustine, Alverno College, Mil- 
Sister = d’Arc, 3249 S. 18th St., Milwau- 


Sint, M. Judea, 6021 W. Lincoln, West Allis 


Sister M. Rosalina, 1915 Green ; 8 Racine 
“— M. Wilhelmine, Viterbo College, La 
rosse 


Sizer, Woodrow F., Wabeno 
Smith, Paul J., 205 Otter St., Oshkosh 


Spears, William H., Washburn School, La 
Crosse ’ 

Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 
Green Ba ‘ 

Stapleton, ary, 2111 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 
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Stees, Gladys, 924 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 
Steldt, Milton F., 3012 N. 70th St., = aukee 
Stokes, Robert B., 1100 Main St., Eau Claire 


Studzinski, Sylvester J., 1602 Lake Dr., South 
Milwaukee 

Swan, Melvin W., Lac du Flambeau 

Taylor, Wilbert H., 305 Riverview Dr., Mani- 


towoc 

Tetzlaff, Mrs. Amanda H., 3044 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee 

— Richard R., Washington School, Wauwa- 


Themper, Lloyd T., Rothschild 
Timmermann, M. H., 2223 N. Tenth St., Mil- 


Todd, , Jar B., 2708 W. 
Milwaukee 
a Paul B., 432 Ruggles St., 


ure Cyril, 847 Grant St., Belo 

Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. $oth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Van Alstine, Frank L., Cumberland School, 
Whitefish Bay 

Vieth, Arnold, ¥ 2623 N. 38th St., Milwaukee 

Vincent, Harold S., Supt. of Schools, Milwau- 


ee 
Voigt, Orrin, 6083 N. 36th St., 


Wisconsin Ave., 


Fond du 


Milwaukee 


Walecka, John A., 1741 Wauwatosa Ave., 
Wauwatosa 

— Walter, 2637 S. 86th St., Milwau- 

Wateitivest, E. F., Supt. of Schools, Kewau- 
nee 

Werner, Glenn R., Crandon 

Westlund, Hildur L., 335 Dehl St., Rhine- 
lander 

Wiczynski, Bernard C., 2431 S. Tenth St, 
Milwaukee 


Wiesner, Homer W., Kagel School, Milwau- 


kee 

hey ag Howard J., 1516 W. 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Willing, Prof. M. H., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

a, Duane J., 2623 N. 38th St., Milwau- 
ee 

Witter, Sanford C., Lannon 

Wittkop, Norman, Oklahoma Avenue School, 
Milwaukee 

Wobhlfarth, John P., Lincoln School, Cudahy 

Young, Jack, 4519 S. Pine Ave., Milwaukee 

Zarem, Philip, 1542 N. Fourth, Milwaukee 

Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica Bivd., 
Milwaukee 


Forest Home 


WYOMING 
~—. ae Marsh, 405 W. First Ave., Chey- 


Baird, Bertha N., Lovell 
Brundy, Roy L., Orchard Valley School, Chey- 
enne 


Carver, Scott, 533 S. Sixth St., Douglas 


§**Chambers, Margaret J., Lincoln School, 
Casper 
Chaplin, Ruth M., Park Addition School, 


eyenne 
Curfman, Howard R., Hebard School, 


enne 
Doscher, ty €.. 437 &. 


Chey- 


Lincoln, Casper 


Kent, Ruth R Box’ 307, Sheridan 

King, Dr. Luella M., Washington School, 
Casper 

- Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Chey- 


enne 
Livingston, Glenn E., Eastside School, Cody 
Long, Maude, Grant School, Casper 
McLaughlin, Eleanor, McKinley. School, Cas- 


Rebertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Schill, Katharine, 430 S. Main, Sheridan 
Stevens, Theodore B., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 
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Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 


Thompson, E. M., Supt. of Schools, Rock 
Springs . 
Walker, Laurence A., College of Education, 
Laramie 
Williams, 
Laramie 
Wrenn, Ben H., Niobrar Co. Dist., Lance 


J. D., University of Wyoming, 


Cree ‘ 
Wright, C. C., Frontier 


ALASKA 


Boettcher, B. O., Box 31, Sitka 

Burchfield, Maurice D., Box 2455, Anchorage 

Carlson, Carol R., Box 240, Seward 

¢Erickson, Everett R., Box 586, Juneau 

Foy, Ruth N., Valdez 

Frampton, Ben F., Seward ; 

¢Lawvere, Donald V., Navy Operating Base 
School, Kodiak 

**Malach, Roman, Territorial School, Clark’s 


Point 

Morrow, Elizabeth Wells, Box 3, College ’ 
Ryan, Ambrose A., Supt. of Schools, Seldovia 
Shuff, Robert V., City Schools, Hoonah 
Thomas, Mrs. Rhoda, Newhalen via Iliamna 
+Twitchell, Timothy, Takotna School, Takotna 
Weller, Rosamond, Box 61, Fairbanks 

Wright, Albert H., Box 80, Anchorage 


CANAL ZONE 


Sosted, Harold A., Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Balboa 


GUAM 


Camacho, Maria Ulloa, Tamuning School, 
Tamuning 


HAWAII 


Aizawa, Masao, Makawao, Maui 

Bohnenberg, Rebecca, Hilo Union School, Hilo 

— Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, Hono- 
ulu 

Couch, Mary J., Kauluwela School, Honolulu 

Engle, Mary Ella, Fern School, Honolulu 

Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 

Fennell, Lillian K., Box 525, Waipahu, Oahu 

a Mrs. Helen B., 549 Hunakai Pl., Hono- 
ulu 

Gay, Mrs. Mary W., Kaumakani School, 
Kaumakani, Kauai 

=. Mrs. Dorothy R., Aliiolani School, Hono- 
ulu 

Griswold, C. J., Box 246, Aiea 

Haia, William P., Hana School, Hana, Maui 

Hale, H. M., Box 221, Lanikai 

Hobby, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, 
Kauai 

aes, Mrs. Ruby N., Box 66, Paauhau 
amida, Nobuki, Hawi 

Kanahele, Mrs. Annie A., Pearl City, Oahu 

— Stephen S., 3364 Halelani Dr., Hono- 
ulu 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 

tLuiz, John C., Central Intermediate School, 
Honolulu 

Martin, Thomas J., Waialae School, Honolulu 

Nicholson, Mrs. Alice B., 5162 Maunalani 
Circle, Honolulu, Oahu 

Rapozo, Frank C., Box 884, Hilo 

— Anthony C., 2112 Hunnewell St., Hono- 
ulu 


Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu 

Sutherland, Mark M., Konawaena School, 
Kealakekua, Kona 

Tanaka, Mrs. Miyo Y., 3020 Herman St., 
Honolulu 

Thoene, Mrs. Alma E., Box 2552, Honolulu 


(Foreign) 


a William T. S., 639 Kalihi St., Hono- 
ulu 


PUERTO RICO 


Castillo, Alida Irizarry, Box 164, Lajas 

Cepero, Carmelina L., Georgetti 111, Rio 
Piedras 

De Cianchini, Mrs. Angela A., Box 87, Coamo 

t+Mandes, Dolores, 125 Carretera St., Catano 

Montalvo, Adela Rivera, 1 Victoria St., San 
German 

Montero, Inocencio A., Box 329, Utuado 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., HB 1, Puerto, 
Nuevo 

Saez, Antonia, 1427 Americo Salas St., San- 


turce 

FOREIGN 

Canada 
Brand, William C., Central School, Port 
Coquitlam 


Fitzpatrick, David G., St. John the Baptist 
School, St. John 

Fritz, Wesley E., Frankland School, Toronto 

Hendrickson, William, Taber, Alberta 

Johns, Harold P., Dir. Summer School of 
Education, Bank of Montreal Bldg., Vic- 
toria 

Manning, C. E., Wilkinson School, Toronto 

Merritt, R. M., King George Six School, 
Chatham, Ontario 

Rawson, C. M., Earl Grey School, 540 Jones 
Ave., Toronto 

Scace, Mrs. Muriel, Dept. of Educ., Victoria 

tStafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
New Westminster 

Wheable, G. A., Board of Education, London, 
Ontario 

Wilker, J. C., Inspector of Schools, 1245 Well- 
ington St., Ortawa 

Philippines 

**Boquiren, T. N., Lucban Elementary School, 
Baguio City 

Cayco, Florentino, Pres., Arellano University, 
Sampaloc, Manila 

Cortes, Jose T., Bureau of Public Schools, 
Manila 

De la Serna, Dr. Vincente, Tagbilaran, Bohol 

Encarnacion, Mrs. E. S., Baguio Central 
School, Baguio City 

Ferree, Nellie, Philippine Union College, Ma- 


nila 

Lopez, Mrs. Aurea A., New Baguio Central 
School, Baguio City 

*Melocoton, Nestorio B., University of the 
Philippines, Dilman, Quezon City 

Perez, Mrs. Julia C., Bonfal Elementary 
School, Baysmbong, Nueva, Vizcaya 

Ravanzo, Seve-ino, Central School, La Trinidad 
Benguet, Mt. Province 

Reyes-Fugoso, Mrs.Asuncion, Asst. Supt. for 
Elem. Education, City Schools, Manila 

Sace, Gonsalo O., Gasan Elementary School, 
Gasan Marinduque 

Tanggo, Crisanta G., 147 Solis Int. 8, Tondo, 
Manila 


Miscellaneous 


Belgher, E. W., Educ. Div., Inst. of Inter-Am. 
ffairs, American Embassy, La Paz, Bolivia 


MacVean, Robert B., Dir.- The American 
School, Box 83, Guatemala 
+Stevenson, Gerdon K., Institute of Inter- 


American Affairs, Education Div., 5A Av. 
Sur. 44.B, Guatemala 

+Romano, Joseph J., American School, Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., Palembang, Sumatra, In- 
donesia 

Rieger, Prof. Eliezer, 
Jerusalem, Israel 

Saguchi, Yasuji, Kojimachi Elementary School, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Hebrew University, 
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(Institutions ) 


Takeda, Ichiro, Ministry of Education, 538 
Shimizu-cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Welch, Edward F., Lago Oil & Transport Co. 

Ltd., Aruba, Netherlands 
Hermansson, Ester, Linnegatan 20, Gothenburg, 
Sweden 


INSTITUTIONS 


Serials Section, Main Library, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Div. of Negro Education, 306 Masonic Temple 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Underwood Elementary School Library, Box 
351, Fairfield, Ala. 

Library, Alabama State College for Negroes, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Library, Dept. of Education, 501 Dexter Ave., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Library, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

Hollis > Daske Frissell Library, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Library, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

General Library, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Wilson Public High School, Wilson, Ark. 

Teachers Professional Library, Educ. Div. 
Kern Co. Schools, 1103 Golden State High- 
way, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Professional Library, 1414 Walnut St., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Serials Dept., General Lieory, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Burroughs School, China Lake, Calif. 

Claremont College Library, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

Coachella Elementary School Dist., Box 237, 
Coachella, Calif. 

ay City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner 

by, Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Comp- 

ton, Calif. 


Duarte School Dist., 1137 E. Central Ave., 


Duarte, Calif 
— School, 1390 Broadway, El Cajon, 


El Cajon School, 750 E. Main, El Cajon, Calif. 

Fresno County Free Library, Reference Dept., 
Fresno, Calif. 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Santa Barbara County Schools Library, Edu- 
cational Service Center, Goleta, Calif. 

Kings County Schools, Gerald L. Jacobus, Supt. 
Hanford, Calif. 

Lakeside Union H. S. Dist., Box 220, Lake- 
side, Calif. 

Lao Union H.S. Dist., Box 200, Lakeside, 
alif. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

ey George Pep rdine College, 1121 W. 
79th St., Los Angeles, Calif 

oF ng “Mount St. Mary’ s + eee 12001 
Chalon Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Library, Univ. of Calif. at Los. Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Library and Textbook Section, Elem., 1205 W. 
Pico Blvd., Room 208, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles’ Public Library, Serials Division, 
630 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles State’ College Library, 855 N. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Loyola University Students Library, W. 80th 
St. & Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Supervisors, Central District, 1438 Dana St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Hall of 
Records, Room 119, Martinez, Calif. 

Supervisors of Valley’ District, 4280 Vineland 
ve., North Hollywood, Calif. 

Norwalk School District, Reginald M. Benton, 
Supt., Norwalk, Calif. 

Bar V. Ranch School, Nuevo, Calif. 
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College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Library, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 


Oakland Public Library, 659 14th St. , Oakland, 
alif. 
Teachers Library, Admin. Bldg., Room 201, 


132 E. Tenth St., Oakland, Calif, 
Olive School District, Paul G. Jungkeit, Box 
27, Olive, Calif. 
Pinole Hercules Union School, Pinole, Calif. 
Lares University of Redlands, Redlands, 
California State Library, 


Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librn., Sacramento, Calif. 
County Supt. of Schools, Court House, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Segoemente State College Library, 
Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino Co. Free Libr ary, 364 Moun 
tain View Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego Co. Board of Education, 209 Civic 
Center, San Diego, Calif. 

San Diego State ollege, San Diego, Calif. 

Library, University of San Francisco, 2130 
Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, 750 Eddy St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege Library, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Freeport 


Supt. of Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa Mon. 
ica, Calif. 
County Supt. of Schools, Courthouse, Santa 


Rosa, Cali 
Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
ba City Schools, 600 N. Cherry, Tulare, 
alif. 


Curriculum Laboratory, Box 851, Ventura, 
Calif. 
Ventura County Library, Box 771, Ventura, 


Calif. 

Library, Tulare County, Visalia, Calif. 

Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 

Mary Reed Library, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 

Library, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Board of Education, Professional Library, 249 
High St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hillyer College Library, Box 1948, Hartford, 


Conn. 
Sarah Rawson School, 260 Holcomb St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
St., New Britain, Conn. 
Department of Education Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 
Department of Education, 
School, Norwalk, Conn. 


1615 Stanley 


Norwalk High 


Montville Board of Education, Uncasville, 
Conn. ; 
Library, University of Delaware, Newark, Del 


Catholic University Campus School, 920 Var- 
num St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Department of Education, General Conference 


-- 6840 Eastern Ave., Washington, 


Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th & Har- 
vard Sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. and 
Euclid St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Public Library, Periodicals Division, 499 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

University of Miami, Library-Periodicals De- 
ae Coral Gables, Fla. 

Li mare J ohn B. Stetson University, Deland, 


my De Soto City School, De Soto, Fla. 
ee 3 of Florida, College of Education, 
, lg - Bldg., Gainesville, Fla. 
tere of Florida, General Extension Div., 
806 Seagle Bidg., Gainesville, Fla. 
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Board of Public Instruction, Attn. Edna M. 
Calhoun, 605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Board of Public Instruction, Attn. Onis Mount, 
605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. T. Roux Library, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Myrtle Grove School, 914 N. 57th Ave., Box 
$58, Pensacola, Fla. 

Library, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


a. 
Library, The University of Tampa, Tampa, 
F 


a. 

Meacham School, 1225 Indian St., Tampa, Fla. 

Library, Albany State College, Albany, Ga. — 

University or Georgia Libraries, Serials Divi- 
sion, Athens, Ga. 

Rock Springs School, 71 Lindberg Dr., Atlanta, 


a. 

Teachers Reference Library, 232 Pryor St. 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 


a. 

Library, North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Ga. 

Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, 
Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Library, Emory University, Emory University, 
G 


a. 

Library, Georgia State College, Savannah, Ga. 

South Idaho College of Education, Albion, 
Idaho 

Ricks College Library, Rexburg, Idaho 

Southern Illinois University, General Library, 
Carbondale, Ul. 

Library, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 

Chicago Public Library, E. F. Young Room, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, II. 

Field Enterprises, Inc., World Book Ency. Ref. 
Library, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. — 

Lewis — Library, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

Library, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Library, Rev. Father Ralph, 316 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Northwestern University, Joseph Schaffner Li- 
brary, 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rand McNally and Co., A. R. Hough, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

University of Chicago Libraries, Periodical Rec- 
ord, Harper M 22, Chicago, Ill. 

Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Il. 

—. National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

nets, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Library, Row Peterson and Co., Evanston, II. 
Library, Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Iil. 

Office of Elementary Education, Attn. H. W. 
Hightower, 205 S. 32nd St., Mattoon, Ill. 
Milner Library, State Normal University, 

Normal, Ill. 
Paris Public Schools, E. J. Johnson, Supt., 
aris, Ill. 
Bradley University Library, Peoria, Ill. 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 
Indiana University, University School Library, 
loomington, Ind. 
Office of Elem. Supervisor, University School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Library, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Carver School, Office Group, 26th and Virginia 
Sts., Gary, Ind. 

Gary Public Library, Fifth Avenue at Adams 
St., Gary, Ind. 

Butler University Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Institutions ) 


Teachers’ Special Library, Ohio and Meridian 
Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

ar agg Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
nd. 

Thomas Jefferson School, Plymouth, Ind. 

Library, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Professional Library, 1001 Harrison St., Dav- 
enport, Iowa 

Dept. of Public Instruction, State Supt. Jessie 
M. Parker, Des Moines, lowa 

Drake University Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Marshall School, Dubuque, Iowa 

Professional Library, 1500 Locust St., Du- 
buque, lowa 

Independent School District, 1015 Fifth Ave. 
N., Ft. Dodge, Iowa ; 

Departmental Building, Knoxville, Iowa 

East Grade Building, Knoxville, Iowa 

Nora Sullivan School, Knoxville, Iowa 

Rock Rapids Public Schools, Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Board of Education, Atchison, Kans. 

Concordia Public Schools, Carl A. James, Supt., 
Concordia, Kans. 

Forsyth Library, Ft. Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays, Kans. 

Extension Library Service, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Garfield School, Parsons, Kans. 

Lincoln School, Parsons, Kans. 

McKinley School, Parsons, Kans. 

Washington School, Parsons, Kans. 

Library, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kans. 

me University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


y. 

Library, University of Louisville, Belknap Cam- 
pus, Louisville, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Asbury College Library, Wilmore, Ky. 

Library, Louisiana State University, 
Rouge, La. 

St. Vincent Institute, Donaldson, La. 

Sacred Heart School, 1100 Mill St., Lake 
Charles, La. 

Gayarre School, 2515 N. Robertson St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Johnson Lockett School, 3240 Law St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Baton 


Bobet Library, Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Orleans Principals’ Association, Joseph A. 


Craig School, New Orleans, La. 

Ursuline Academy Library, 2635 State St., 
New Orleans, La. 

— Elementary School Library, Oakdale, 


a. 

Cohn Elementary School, A. R. Slaughter, 
Box 397, Port Allen, La. 

ee Library, Richland Parish, Rayville, 
a. 

Eastland Elementary School, Ruston, La. 

Hillcrest Elementary School, Ruston, 

Junior High School, Ruston, La. 

Caddo Parish Materials Library, 1142 Texas 
Ave., Shreveport, La. 

Bangor Public Library, Bangor, Maine 

Library, State Teachers College, Farmington, 
Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Cunningham School, Presque Isle, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, , 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

School 455, Attn. Librarian, 


Madison and 
Lafayette Aves., Baltimore, 
School 3522, Attn. Miss Weise, 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Curriculum Laboratory, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowie, Md. 
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(Institutions ) 


Library, Bowie State Teachers College, Bowie, 
Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 


College Library, State Teachers College, Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Boer, of Education, Worcester County, Snow 

i 

Baltimore County Board of Education, 25 W. 
Chesapeake Ave., Towson, Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Board of Education, Wm. S. Schmidt, Dir. of 
Inst., Upper Marlboro, Mi. 

School Committee Office, Moore Street, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Bureau’ of Jewish Education, Dr. B. J. Shev- 
ach, Supt., 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Dr., Boston, 

ass. 
ay Department, D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Library, Sargent College, 6 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Professional Library, 1700 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Library, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
ass. 
Library, State Téachers College, Lowell, Mass. 
Lipeerye State Teachers College, North ‘Adams, 
ass. 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 
Library, American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Superintendent of Schools, Stoughton, Mass. 
School Department Office, Rice St., Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 
Dae Wea Waltham St., West Newton, 


Library, State Teachers College, Worcester, 


General nowy. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mic 

Mack School, = Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Library, ‘Harbor Springs High School, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 

Library, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Saint Mary Convent, College Dept. Library, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Stephenson Public Schools, Stephenson, Mich. 

Elementary Department, Wakefield Twp. 
Schools, Wakefield, Mich. 

Library, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Austin Education Assn., Professional Library, 
Austin, Minn. ? 
Education Indian Children, R. J. Broen, Dick- 

inson Bldg., Bemidji, Minn. 
Liheory, State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
inn. 


Board of Education, Curriculum Laboratory, 
226 N. First Ave. E., Duluth, Minn. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch Li- 
brary, Duluth, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, 807 N.E. Broad- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave. 
and Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Office of Supt., Public Schools, Mountain 
Lake, Minn. 


St. Paul Public Library, Fourth and Wash- ° 


ington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
Library, State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn. 
Library, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 
Liety. University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 
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Brentwood Board of Education, 2221 High 
School Dr., Brentwood, Mo. 

Kent Library, Southeast Missouri State Col. 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Library, School Dist. "of Kansas A de Ninth 
and Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Library, qo Teachers College, 5351 En. 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, Olive, 13th and 
14th Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stowe Teachers College Library, 2615 Pendle. 
ton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Library, Central Missouri State College, War. 
rens urg, Mo. 

Research Dept., Board of Education, 16 Selma 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Anaconda School, E. J. Nordgaard, Supt., 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Library, Western Montana College of Educa- 
tion, Dillon, Mont. 

Junior High School, School Dist. 1, Lewistown, 
Mont. 

Library, Montana State University, Missoula, 

ont. 

Professional Library, Board of Education, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebr. 

Teachers Professional Library, 720 S. 22nd 
St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Union College Library, College View Sta, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Library, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

State Board of | State House Annex, 
Concord, 

Keene oF neg College, Keene, N.H. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N.H. 

Free Public Library, Ave. C and 3lst St, 
Bayonne, N.J. 

Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, N.J. 

School 1, Broadway, Hackensack, N.J. 

School 2, Union St., Hackensack, N.J. 

School 6, Jackson Ave., Hackensack, N.J. 

Library, New vd State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, 

Seton Hall ‘Coitcge Mi nie 3044 Hudson 
Blvd., Jerse aad’ 

Martinsville Washington Valley Rd, 
Martinsville, N.J. 

Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, 31 Green 
St., Newark, N.J. - 

Newark Public Library, 5 Washington St, 
Newark, N. 

Seton Hail College Library, Urban Division, 
40 Clinton St.. Newark, N.J. 

Library, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

Highland Park High School, N. Fifth Ave. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Library, State Teachers College, Paterson, N,J. 

Library, Elementary School, Ramsey, ! 

— Hills School, Hobart ‘Ave. . Short Hills, 


Library, University of New Mexico, Albu 
querque, N. Mex. 
Eddy School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, 


N. Mex 
— School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, 


. Mex. 

Hillcrest School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 

Rodgers Library, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Santa Fe City Schools, T. C. Bird, Supt. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

New Mexico bg College, Training School, 
Silver City, N. Mex. 
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» Educational Service Centers, 


New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


Library, State Teachers College, Brockport, 
aA 
Bureau of om 110 Livingston St., 
Brookl 
Junior dyn NC School, 210, Rochester Ave. and 
Park PI., Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 
Library, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 1 N.Y. 


Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Library, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. ; 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 

N.Y. 

brary, New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N.Y. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica, N.Y. 

Allegany Indian Reservation School, 515 
Clinton St., Jamestown N.Y. 

Senior High School Library, 350 E. Second 
St., Jamestown, 

Liberty High School, Liberty, N.Y. 

Bib. Benjamin Franklin, uv of State, 76 
Ninth Ave., New York, 

Curriculum Asst., Office’ Mj hom: Supt., P.S. 
160, New York, Py. 

Hunter College Library, 695 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Library, Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Library, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. 
Library, School of Business, CC. M. Te 27 


Lexington Ave., New York, ir 
New York Public Library, Work with Schools 
map 127 E. 58th St., New York, N.Y. 
Office of Asst. Supt. Ehrenfeld, 1825 Prospect 
ve., New York, N. 
Office of poy, Supt. Hopkins, P.S. 92, Bronx, 
Se St. and Clinton Ave., New York, 


Augsburg, APO 
N.Y 
APO 


Educational Service Center, 
178, c/o PM, New York, N.Y. 

Educational Service Center, “eo 
/07-A, c/o PM, New York, N.Y. 

Educational Service Center, ne APO 
696-A, c/o PM, New York, N.Y. 

Educational Service Center, Berlin Element, 
APO 742, c/o PM, New York, 

Educational Service Centers, PAO OLC 
— APO 751, c/o PM, New York, 


Educational Service Centers, PAO OLC Hesse, 
APO 633, c/o PM, New York, N.Y. 
PAO OLC Wit- 
tenberg-Baden, APO 154, c/o PM, New 
York, =. 


N. 

Educational Service Section, APO, 807, c/o 
PM, New York, ; 

Library, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Library, State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y. 

Library, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 


Main Leety: State Teachers College, Pots- 


am 
Rochester Public Library, Ave., 


Rochester, N.Y. 


115 South 


Women’s College Library, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, 
Roslyn High School, Roslyn Dae N.Y. 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Professional Library, 108 Union St., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

Office of Asst. Supt., 211 Daniel Low Ter., 
Staten Island. N.Y. 

St. George Branch, New York Public Library, 
75 Bennett St., Port Richmond, Staten Is- 
land, N.Y. 

Library, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Supt. of shows, East Chester High School, 

uckahoe, 


(Institutions ) 


White 


a Mamaroneck Avenue School, 

ains, N. 

New York School for the Deaf, 555 Knollwood 
Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
Library, Hill Street School, Asheville, N.C. 
Office of Supervision, Buncombe Co., Box 
7557, Court House Sta., Asheville, N.C. 
Library, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. 

Library Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, N.C. 

Board of Education, Durham County, Durham, 


N.C. 
North Carolina College, Durham, N.C. 
Library, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C. 
Library, South School, Mooresville, N.C. 
New Bern Graded Schools, New Bern, N.C. 
me rng Teachers College, Winston-Salem, 


Salem College Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
ig State Teachers College, Mayville, 


Library, "State Teachers College, Minot, N. 


a Library, 70 N. Broadway, Akron, 


Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Library, Baldwin-Wallace College, 


Berea, 

Ohio ; 

Public. Library of Cincinnati, Vine St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 5418 
Moeller, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Library, Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 

St. John College Library, Cathedral Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus Elementary Principals Assn., Doro- 


thy L. Weagly, Pres., 270 E. State St., Co 
lumbus, Ohio 
wee Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Albert Emanuel Library, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Slocum Library, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 
1470 Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

Coe School, Lorain and Hall Rd., North Olm- 
sted, Ohio 

Library, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, 325 Michigan St. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Antioch College ‘Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Teaching Aid Center, Curriculum aga 223 
E. Third St., Oklahoma City, Ok 

Teachers Professional Library, 410 S 
nati, Tulsa, Okla. 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Oreg. 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

Library Pacfiic University, Forest Grove, Oreg. 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oreg. 

Guidance Center, 220 N.E. Beech St., Portland, 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 


. Cincin- 


reg. 

Curriculum Library, 631 N.E. Clackamas, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Library Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 
Tenth Ave., Portland, Oreg. 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oreg. 

Curriculum Library, 31 S. Penn St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Altoona School District, Senior High School 
Bldg., Altoona, Pa. 

Athens Boro School Dist., Athens, Pa. 

Easttown Township School Dist., First and 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. 
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(Institutions ) 


Superintendem® Office, Junior High School, 

adford 

Library, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 

+" Teachers College, East Strouds- 

urg, 

Library, State Lammy, College, Edinboro, Pa. 

Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

my Grade School, Jenkintown, Pa. 
ibrary, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

a ho State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 


Library, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Division of Pupil Personnel, Admin. Bldg., 
Pkwy. at 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library, University * of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Allegheny County Schools, 345 County Office 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duquesne University Library iggy Pa. 

a 160 Administration Bldg , Pittsburgh, 


Prospect Park High School, Prospect Park, Pa. 
os “a State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 


‘a. 
Lieery, State Teachers College, Slipper Rock, 
a “ai State Teachers College, West Chester, 


Wilgon High School Library, West Lawn, Pa. 

wyeeety Schools, Wakefield Bldg., Yardley, 

i K. Fenner Memorial Library, Cranston, 

Library, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 

Professional Library, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence, . 

Library, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington 
St., Providence, R.I. 

Professional Library, 1311 Marion St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Library, Furman University, Goceasiiip, S. C. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. 

Library, South akota State College, ” Brook- 


ings, S. Dak. 
Liprery, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
enn 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Library, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City n. ; 
Library, Memphis State College, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Library, Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. f 
— Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., Nashville, 


‘enn. 

Library, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Professional Library, School Admin. Bldg., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Extension Teaching Centers Dept., 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Bonham Public School, C. H. Dillehay, Supt., 
Bonham, Tex. 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
——, 

Library, A. ond M. College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. 

Library, East. “Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Tex. 

Fondren 4 teary, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Tex. 

Library, Box 3715, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 
Principal, Denver City 

Denver City, Tex. 
Library, Texas Western College, El Paso, — 
Professional Library, 411 Boston St., El Paso 


Public Library, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


University 


Elementary School, 
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Independent School District, Galena Park, Tex, 

Professional Library, Box 206, Galveston, Tex, 

Library, tg 3 1 greece Carver School, 
Goose Creek, T: 

Colored Branch, emeten Public Library, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Library, Texas State University for Negroes, 
Houston, Tex. 

Library, University of Houston, Houston, Tex, 

Estill Library, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Tex. 

Library, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex 

Library, Stephen F. Augstin Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Library, A. and M. College, Prairie View, Tex. 

Post chool, Box 277, Randolph Field, Tex, 

Library, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Public Library, San Antonio, Tex. 

Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, Tex. 

Library, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Board of Education, Leon F. Christiansen, 
Brigham City, Utah 

Library, Utah State Agricultural 
Logan, Utsh 

Library, Brigham Young University, Provo, 


ta 
Maeser School, 150 S. Fifth E., Provo, Utah 
Ley. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
t 


College, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 223 State 
apitol, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Director of Libraries, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

School Department, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Tohnson Teachers College, Johnson, Vt. 

Rutland Public Schools, Box 48. Rutland, Vt. 

Fairfax County School Board, Fairfax, Va 

Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 

Henrico vor g A Professional Library, Box 3-V, 
Richmond, 

«ae The of Richmond, Richmond, 


Richmond Public Schools, 312 N. Ninth St., 
Richmond, V2. 

‘ ibrary, Western se a College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham, Was 

Roeder School Bidg., Bellingham, Wash. 

Hargreaves Library, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Library, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Lincoln School, District 320, Mount Vernon, 


Wash. 
North Kitsap School District 400, Poulsbo, 


Lyman C. Hunt, Supt., 


ash. 
L set State College of Washington, Pullman, 


ash. 
College of Education Library, 108 Education 
| University of Washington, Seattle, 


Seattle ‘Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Library, Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

School Administration Bldg., 112 N. Fourth 
Ave., Yakima, Wash 


— Junior College, Admin. Bldg., Yakima, 

ash. 

Library, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Library, State Teachers College, Fairmont, 


W.Va. 

Robert F. Kidd Loruy, Glenville State Col- 
lege, Glenville, W. Va. 

Library, Shepherd College, 


W. Va. 
Doddridge County Board of Education, Office 
of Superintendent, West Union, W. Va 
Superintendent’s Office, Senior High School, 
eloit, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Shepherdstown, 
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Elkhorn Public School, 13 N. Jackson St., 
Elkhorn, Wis. 

Board of Education, 101 S. Military Rd., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

State Teachers College, 17th and State Sts., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Curriculum Department, Board of Education, 
351 W. Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
Library, University of Wi isconsin, Madison, 


is. 

State Department of Public Instruction, Room 
147, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 

ve., Milwaukee, W1s. 

Milwaukee Elementary Principals Association, 
Florence V. Hoverson, Sec., 2770 N. Fifth 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, 

1S. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 

Library, Atwater School, Shorewood, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

ay, State Teachers College, Superior, 


Library State Teachers College, Whitewater, 


Library, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
“4 ‘ 

Kerbikan Public Schools, Charles C. Briggs, 
Box 2109, Ketchikan, Alaska 

Ketchikan Public Schools, C. L. Montgomery, 
Box 2109, Ketchikan, Alaska 

Library of Hawaii, King at Punchbowl St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Punahou School, Supv. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

University of Hawaii, Mary P. Pringle, 
Librn., Honolulu, Hawaii 


Lower Elementary, 


Kealahou School, Waiakoa, Maui, Hawaii 


(Institutions ) 


soe Library, College of Educ., » ciel 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras., P. 

Library, — of Puerto Rico” Rio Pied- 
ras, 


FOREIGN 


N. B. Teachers College, I. B. Rouse, Prin., 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 

Bancroft School, 4563 St. Urbain St., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada 


Principal, Kitchener School, Regina, Sask., 
Canada 

Principal, Lakeview School, Regina, Sask., 
Canada 

Library, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, , Canada 


American Community School of Paris, 45 
Boulevard d’Auteuil, Boulogne s/ Seine, 


France 

United States Library, American Embassy, 
Tehran Iran 

Uz. Information Library, American Embassy, 
Tre Hague, Netherlands 

Division Superintendent of Schools, 
Quezon, Philippines 

Division of Schools, Pasig, Rizal, Philippines 

Holy Trinity College, Puertr Princesa, Pala- 
wan, Philippines 

Teachers College, Tacloban, Leyte, Philippines 

Librarian, Union Education Dept., Dr. E 
31/1/2, Pretoria, South Africa 

A. B. Nordiska Bokhandeln, Drottninggatan 7, 
Stockholm, Sweden 

U. S. Library, American Embassy, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

U. S. Information Library, American Legation, 
Bern, Switzerland 

Mene Grande Oil Co., C. A., North Camp 
School, San Tome, Caracas, Venezuela 

Library, University of Western Australia, 
Nedlands, Western Australia 


Lucena, 





State Associations of 
Elementary School Principals 


HIs roster is correct to June 1, 1951, according to information 
received by the National Department. The presidents are named. 


ALABAMA—The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Alabama Education 
Association. Mrs. Elizabeth McFaden, High- 
land Avenue School, Montgomer 

ARIZONA—Elementary Principals’ Division 
of Arizona School Administrators’ Associa- 
tion. Martin C. Tate, 2338 W. Monroe St., 


Phoenix 

ARKANSAS—Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. W. W. Miller, Walnut Ridge 

CALIFORNIA—Elementary School Adminis- 
trators’ Association. John L. Horning, 1167 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 

COLORADO—Association of Elementary 
School Principals. Hazel Dalbey, 1411 12th 
Ave., Grover 

CONNECTICUT—Elementary School Prfin- 
cipals’ Association. Mildred Barrows, Stan- 
ley School, New Britain 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Elementary 
School Principals’ Association. Mrs. Alma 
Shugrue, Kingsman School, Washington 

FLORIDA—Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals of the Florida Education Association. 
Mrs. Velma Mitchell, South Side School, 


Sanford 

GEORGIA—Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation. Gladys Darling, 1295 Grove Ave., 
Waycross 

IDAHO—Department of Elementary School 
Principals of Idaho Education Association. 
James Click, Emmett 

ILLINOIS—Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. Leslie Lofdahl, 204 Oak Knolls 
Ave., Rockford 

INDIANA—Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation. Lester George, Nicholson School, 
Richmond 

IOWA—Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Iowa State Education 
Association. Esther Helbig, Marshall School, 
Dubuque 

KANSAS—Association of gy em | School 
Principals. Merle R. Bolton, Corinth School, 
Overland Park 

KENTUCKY—Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. O. F. Brown, Prestonia School, 
Louisville 

LOUISIANA—Principals’ Association. W. E. 
Pate, High School, DeQuincy 

MAINE—Elementary Principals’ Association. 


Wilbur Stanton, Garland Street Junior 
- School, Bangor 
MARYLAND—Department of Elementary 


School Principals of Maryland State Teach- 
ers Association. William W. Woolston, Jr., 
Catonsville School, Catonsville 

MASSACHUSETTS — Elementary School 
Principals’ Association. Ruth E. Chace, 31 
Parker St., New Bedford 

MICHIGAN—Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association. Mrs. Ida McGuire, Sugnet 
School, Midland 


MINNESOTA—Elementary Principals’ Sec- 

tion, Minnesota Education Association. . 
Laurel Pennock, Jefferson School, 
Rochester 


MISSISSIPPI—Department of Elementary 
School Principals and Supervisors, Missis- 
sippi Education Association. Kathleen Kell, 


Pascagoula 
MIS SOURI—Depa rtment of Elementary 
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School Principals of the Missouri Teachers 
Association. Raymond C. Dougherty, 2036 
Hildred Ave., St. Louis 

MONTANA—Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Montana Educa- 
tion Association. Charles D. Dean, 120 
Normal Ave., Billings 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Department of Elemen-. 
tary School Principals. William Herbert, 
Bank Street School, Lebanon 

NEW JERSEY—Elementary Principals’ and 
Supervisors’ Association. William P. Patter. 
son, School 3, Hackensack 

NEW MEXICO—Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors Association. R. M. James, 800 

S. Arizona, Portales 

NEW YORK—Association of Elementary 
School Principals. Dudley C. Snyder, Frank- 
lin Avenue School, Valley Stream 

NORTH CAROLINA—Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals of North Carolina 
Education Association. Ann V. Sherwood, 
Frank B. John School, Salisbury 

OHIO—Department of Elementary School 
Principals of Ohio Education Association. 
C. B. Cleaver, Norwood View School, Nor- 


wood 

OKLAHOMA—Department of Elementary 
School Principals of Oklahoma Education 
Association. W. Alva Wells, Woodrow Wil- 
son School, Shawnee 

OREGON—Elementary Principals’ Association. 
Mathilda Gilles, Richmond School, Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. Robert B. Duncan, Route 
1, North Girard 5 

RHODE ISLAND—Elementary Principals’ 
Association. Jerome T. Nolan, 40 Sessions 
St., Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Association of Elemen- 
tary Schoo! Principals. P. M. Kirkpatrick, 
Central Elementary School, Sumter 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Elementary Principals’ 
and Supervisors’ Association. C. H. Rogge, 
Sioux Falls ; 

TENNESSEE—Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. Nancy L. Beard, South Side 
School, Johnson City 2 

TEXAS—Elemientary Principals’ and Super- 
visors’ Association. Mrs. Alma M. Freeland, 
Tyler 

UTAH—Elementary Principals’ 
Harvey R. Staheli, Timpanogos 


Provo 

VERMONT—Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion. Walter Vorse, Mathewson School, 
Barre 

VIRGINIA—Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Virginia Education 
Association Ethel H. Nash, Lafayette 
School, Fredericksburg ; 

WASHINGTON—Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. Max N. Berger, 1! 
Chamith Lane, Ellensburg ; 

WEST VIRGINIA—Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Assouation. Mrs. Mary T. Barrett, 
522 Elm St., Huntington .. 

WISCONSIN—Elementary School Principals 
Association. S. J. Paynter, 1045 St. Austin 
Blvd., Wausau ae 

WYOMING—Elementary School Principals 
Association. Clifford Doscher, Park School, 
Casper 


Association. 
School, 
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Accession book, preparation by pupil 
assistants, 112, 122. 

Administration, 66-70, 79, 223-27, 247, 255, 
286-87, 288-90. 

American Library Association, 137, 139, 
155, 157-58, 195, 222, 223, 262. 

Appraisal, by teachers, 134-35, 156-57; 
of books, 134-39, 150-54; sources of 
help, 137-39, 151-52, 155-58; thru 
reading, 136, 154. 

Appropriations, 110, 196-97, 241-42. 

Arbuthnot, May Hill, 24, 157. 

Argent, Violet, 5. 

Assistants, committees of, 86-89; criteria 
for selection of, 120, 173; training of, 
106-109, 121-24; work of student, 61, 
170, 173, 176, 241, 253. 

Association for Childhood Education, 157, 
261. 

Audio-visual aids, cataloging of, 183-84; 
committee for review of, 58-59; for 
units on conservation, farm life, and 
science, 52-53; listing of, 52-53, 58; 
mentioned in text, list of, 305-308; 
outcomes from use of, 204; selection of, 
261-62; to stimulate interest, 201-204; 
use of, with non-English speaking pupils, 
34-36, 

Authors, popularity among Chicago chil- 
dren, 128; visit the school, 201. 


Baer, Alice Hogge, quoted, 173. 

Baisden, Leo B., quoted, 139, 267. 

Baker, Harold V., quoted, 200. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools, 115. 

Belle Point School, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
66. 

Bickel, Helen, 12. 

Bilger, Estelle, 228. 

Biography, old and new books compared, 
29 


Bomar, Cora Paul, 206. 

Bond, Guy, quoted, 127. 

Book reports, 73, 252-53, 273-74. 

Booker, R. L., 4. 

Books, about dogs, 132; about horses, 
129-30; about minority groups and 
other peoples, 30-31; aids to selection 
of, 137-39, 151-52, 155-58, 249, 261; 
basic collection of, 155-58; bindings of, 
157-58; buying, 211; exchange, 186; 
fairs, 197; fines, 215; for slow, aver- 
age, and superior readers, 17-26; for 
unit on Thanksgiving, 266-67; grade 
levels of, 131; inactive, 186-87; identi- 
fying types of, 178-81; introducing, 
73-74; mentioned in text, list of, 294- 


Index 





305; of humor, 46; older, 28; on con- 
servation, 53; ordering, 157-58; popu- 
larity of, 126-33; promotion of interest 
in, 190-95; purposes of, 268-73; selec- 
tion of, 134-39, 147-49, 150-54, 155-58, 
249, 261; to develop understanding, 46; 
traveling exhibit of, 190-95. 

Brandenburg, Edna A., 196. 

Brayton School, Summit, New Jersey, 
196. 

Brem, Peter, 212. 

Brixey, Helon, 4. 

Buboltz, William F., 4. 

Budget, in Los Angeles, California, 110. 

Burns, Paul C., 54. 


Caldecott Medal books, list of, 311. 

Card catalog, approaches in building a, 
141-42; descriptive notes on, 142-44; 
for home library, 283; preparation by 
pupils, 122-23; streamlining and sim- 
plification of, 104-105, 165-66; teach- 
ing the, 145-46, 282-83; to make ma- 
terials more accessible, 182-85; Wilson 
cards, 117. 

Carnegie Library, 
vania, 217-21. 

Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas, 
140. 

Cataloging, audio-visual materials, 183-84; 
by parents, 117-18; by pupils, 122-23; 
cooperative, 144-45; types of appraisal 
in, 141-42. 

Centralization, advantages of, 224; of 
collections, 110-11, 186-88, 223-27; of 
library service, 223-27; of technical 
work, 140-44, 220, 224. 

Charging, by pupils, 123-24, 215. 

Chesapeake Terrace School, Baltimore 
County, Maryland, 120. 

Chicago Junior College, 242. 

Chicago Public Schools, 126, 240. 

Chicago Teachers College, 241-42. 

Children’s Catalog, size and cost, 156; 
use by parents, 92, 117. 

Children’s Traveling Book Exhibit, 190- 
95. 

Christensen, Mae, 275. 

Clark, Rheta A., 234. 

Clarke, Bertha E., 57. 

Clarkson, Lee W., 50. 

Classification, by parents, 117-18; colored 
dots system of, 179-81; Dewey Decimal 
System, 117-18; subject headings, 105- 
106, 216. 

Clubs, Badger Button, 15-16; library, 22, 
58. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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Committees, county school library, 227; 
editorial committee of DESP, 4; of 
teachers, 250-51, 254; on instructional 
materials, 289; on school library serv- 
ice, 243. 

Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, 234. 

Contests, 245; to determine reading inter- 
ests, 126-33. 

Cooper, Joyce, 288. 

Cooperation, between school and public 
libraries, 217-22, 234-38, 242; in book 
selection, 147-49, 220; in inservice edu- 
cation program, 228-33; in planning 
study units, 17-19, 233; of community 
in organizing library, 206-11; of li- 
brarian with pupils and teachers, 17-18, 
51-53, 262, 279-82; of parents, 251; 
of pupils and teachers in planning and 
operating, 214-16; pooling book funds, 
223-24. 

Cowdrick, J. S., 5. 

Curren, Edith L., quoted, 56. 

Curriculum activities, 17-19, 251-52, 265- 
67, 278; growing with, 248-53. 

Cutter, Annie S., quoted, 77. 


Denver, Colorado, Public Schools, 285. 

Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools, 186. 

Dewey Decimal System, 117-18, 182. 

Dillon, Josephine K., 150. 

Discipline, 22. 

Distribution of materials, 110-11, 171, 
176-77, 183-84, 186-88. 

Dopp, Emma, 228. 

Dube, Dolores, 5. 

Duff, John Carr, quoted, 50. 


Eaves, Robert W., 4, 5, 313. 

Equipment of library, book truck, 166; 
bulletin board, 241; charging desk, 164; 
files, 166, 241; heating and ventilation, 
166-67; lighting, 167; magazine rack, 
166, 241; shelving, 162-64, 241, 244; 
tables and chairs, 164-65, 241. 

Evaluation, of children’s books, 150-54; 
of library progress, 64-65, 258, 281-82; 
of service, 287. 

Exhibits, at Christmas, 118; traveling, 
190-95. 


Fargo, Lucile F., quoted, 32, 97, 204. 

Fenwick, Sara Innis, 279. 

Fernwood School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
212. 

Festivals, 275-77. 

Films, aids to selection of, 261; commit- 
tee for review of, 58-59; for unit on 


Thanksgiving, 266-67; mentioned in- 


text, list of, 305-306; on farm life, 
science, and conservation, 52-53. 

Filmstrips, for use with non-English 
speaking pupils, 35; mentioned in text, 
list of, 306-308; on farm life, science, 
and conservation, 52-53. 
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Fitzgerald, Regina I., 120. 

Fitzsimons, Mabel, 228. 

Florida State Department of Education, 
81. 

Frary, Mildred P., 110. 

Freeland, Alma M., 248. 

Freeland, Grace A., 275. 

Frost, Janet, 5. 

Frostic, F. W., 160. 

Fulton County, Georgia, Public Schools, 
254. 


Gagliardo, Ruth, 190. 

Gardiner, Jewell, quoted, 139, 267. 

Garland, Anne, 54. 

George Washington School, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, 54. 

Gesell, Orville W., 201. 

Grade levels of books, 131, 179-81. 

Gravois Avenue Elementary School, Los 
Angeles, California, 110. 

Green, Elsie E., quoted, 49. 

Greenlee, Mary M., 4. 

Guidance, by symbols on books, 178-81; 
for better readers, 41; for personality 
adjustments, 54-56; for poor readers, 
39-41; from parents, 41. 


Hall, Elvajean, 102. 

Hall-Quest, Alfred L., quoted, 274. 

Hansen, John E., 288. 

Harry L. Johnson School, Johnson City, 
New York, 57. 

Havlick, Johanna K., 4. 

Hazeldell Elementary School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 150. 

Hazell, Mary F., 4. 

Henry Clay School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, 201. 

Horace Mann School, Chicago, Illinois, 
43-49. 

Hough, Leona M., 160. 

Hunt, Mate Graye, 147. 


Ilgen, V. Carl, 4. 

Interests, at various grade levels, 132; 
importance of, 133; of boys and girls, 
129-32; of children in books and au- 
thors, 126-33. 

Interpretation of library materials, 140- 
45, 178-81. 


Jefferson School, Summit, New Jersey, 
275. 
Jeffords, Alice L., 4. 


Kansas State Teachers Association, 190. 
Kansas State Teachers College, 71. 
Kelly, Frances H., quoted, 284. 
Kennedy, Anna Clark, quoted, 31, 53. 
Kennedy, Mabel, 32. 

Krarup, Agnes, 217. 

Kumpf, Carl F., 168. 
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Lacy, Susan M., 288. 

La Grange, Illinois, Public Schools, 228. 

Lambert, Sam M., 5. 

La Plante, Effie N., 126. 

Lawrie, Margaret H., 168. 

Learned, Roy E., 4, 5. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, 174. 

Lending, mechanics of, 171, 215; system 
of, 62, 176-77, 187-88. 

Lenski, Lois, 268. 

Lessons, introductory, 86; taught by pupil 
librarians, 88-89. 

Lewis and Clark Elementary School, 
Richland, Washington, 50. 

Librarian, as a teaching assistant, 13-21, 
31, 37-42, 77, 95-96, 260-65, 286; at- 
titudes of, 78-79, 96; contributions of, 
13-16, 31, 257-58; function of, 31, 37- 
42, 50-53, 260-65, 290; inservice educa- 
tion of, 228-33, 256-57; participation in 
curriculum activities, 13-21, 61-65, 95- 
96, 229-30; personality of, 76-77, 95- 
97; qualities of leadership, 79, 256; 
school visits of, 188; training of, 101, 
246, 257, 290-91; workshop experience 
for, 63, 82-84. 

Library (public), cooperation of, 234-38, 
242; help for non-English speaking pu- 
pils, 35; school branches of, 237-38; 
service to schools, 218-21, 236-37, 242; 
trips from school to, 111, 234-35. 

Library (school), as a community project, 
207; as a resource center, 51-53, 68, 
168-73; atmosphere of, 43; book truck, 
166; charging desk, 164; classes, 60, 
62, 170-71, 246, 279-84; classroom 
branches of, 184; color effects, 167, 199; 
conforming to community needs, 66; 
equipment, 162-67, 241-45; factors in 
planning, 66-67, 212-14; files, 166, 241; 
floor covering, 198-99; from converted 
classrooms, 57, 206-209; growth thru 
curriculum changes, 63-65; heating and 
ventilation, 166-67; help for non-Eng- 
lish speaking pupils, 32-36; instructional 
guide, 230-31; lighting, 167; listing of 
community resources, 52-53; magazine 
rack, 166, 241; mechanics, 171-72; of 
professional books, 65; planning, 160, 
206-208; program essentials, 246-47; 
programs for special days, 24-25; rais- 
ing money for, 193-94, 197, 209-10, 
276-77; service, 68-70, 95- 96, 111, 172- 
73, 279-84; shelving, 162-64, 241, 244; 
size and shape, 161, 243; tables and 
chairs, 164-65; workroom, 162, 243. 

Lisbon School, Dallas, Texas, 76. 

Los Angeles, ‘California, Public Schools, 
110. 

Lowe, Mary Lorene, 110. 


McGuire, Alice Brooks, 140. 
McJenkin, Virginia, 254. 
MacBean, Dilla W., 240. 


INDEX 


Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools, 12, 
95. 

Marable, Mary Hays, 260. 

Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation, 134. 

Masterton, Elizabeth G., 43. 

Materials, aids to selection of, 137-39, 
151-52, 155-58, 249, 261; cataloging of, 
183-84; for unit on Thanksgiving, 266- 
67; from old magazines, 185; independ- 
ent use of, 182-84; problems of, 110; 
sources of free and inexpensive, 261. 

Maurice, Margaret, 37. 

Mefferd, Jo, 178. 

Members of Department of Elementary 
School Principals, list of, 314. 

Miller Street School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, 168. 

Moorer, Sam H., 81. 

Morgan, Joy Elmer, quoted, 80. 

Morley, Christopher, quoted, 195. 

Moss, Margaret, 95. 

Motion pictures, mentioned in text, list 
of, 305-306; on farm life and science, 
52. 

Motivation, by library bulletins, 181; by 
radio, 126-28, 201, 244-45; of recrea- 
tional reading, 14-17; story-telling for, 
39, 280-82; thru developmental tasks, 
72-73; thru reading interests, 71-74; 
using visual aids for, 201-204. 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
155, 157. 

National Education Association, 155, 195, 
222. 

New York City Schools, 32. 

Newbery Medal books, list of, 309-10. 

Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
102. 


Oberholtzer, Kenneth E., 285. 

Officers of Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 4. 

Orange County, North Carolina, Elemen- 
tary Schools, 206. 

Orders for materials, 153, 157-58, 168-70. 

Organization, 57-60, 87-88, 106-109, 178- 
81, 186-88, 212-16, 286-87. 


Pageants, 202, 275-76. 

Parades, book, 15. 

Parent-teacher associations, 115, 192, 196- 
97, 206-11, 264. 

Parents, a tea for, 199-200; ‘adopt library 
as project, 206-11; as volunteer work- 
ers, 90-94, 109, 115, 196-200, 251; book- 
shelf for, 264-65; organization of, 91- 
92; workshop training for, 115-19. 

Personality, adjustments thru reading, 
54-56; of librarian, 76-77, 95-97. 

Philosophy, of librarianship, 260; of li- 
brary service, 12-13, 288-89. 
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Pierce, Thomas E., 4, 6. 

Pinkston, Eva G., 4. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, 
217-21. 

Place, Lois T., 186. 

Popularity, of books and authors, 126-33; 
of old and new books, 130-31. 

Preston, Ellinor G., 90. 

Problems of library service, 13-14. 

Processing, by parents, 90-94, 117-18; by 
pupil assistants, 57, 121-22; by teachers, 
57; centralization of, 143, 186-88; steps 
in, 117-18. 

Public Library Inquiry, 134. 

Public School 26, New York City, 86. 

Public School 102, New York City, 182. 

Pupils, as library assistants, 61, 86-89, 
106-109, 120-24, 173, 253; committees 
of, 86-89, 207, 234; filling book orders, 
170; help in book selection, 148, 156; 
meeting needs of non-English speaking, 
32; on library councils, 102; plan and 
operate library, 214-16; training and 
organization of, 86-89, 106-109, 120-24. 


Radio programs, 127-28, 244-45. 

Ragan, William B., 260. 

Raley, Lucille W., 61. 

Readers, guidance for poor and superior, 
39-41; improving retarded, 43-49. 

Reading, and citizenship, 49; corners, 177; 
enrichment in primary, middle, and up- 
per grades, 26-28; for book selection, 
136, 154; for enjoyment, experience, 
and growth, 272-73; for personality ad- 
justments, 54-56; guidance, 37-42; in- 
struction in, 17-18, 72-74, 279-84; in- 
terests of Chicago children, 126-33; 
meeting differences in abilities, 25-26; 
purpose of, 270-71; raising levels of, 
43-49; role of in child development, 72- 
73; skill thru interests, 71-74; summer, 
74, 111. 

Recordings, aids to selection of, 261; 
mentioned in text, list of, 308; on 
science, 52. 

Reed, Mamie, 4. 

References, aids to evaluation and selec- 
tion, 303-305; audio-visual materials, 
305-308; Caldecott Medal books, list of, 
311; children’s books, 293-303; expla- 
nation of, 10, 133; Newbery Medal 
books, list of, 309-10. 

Reich, Ruth Troy, 182. 

Renovation of library, 198-99. 

Requirements, for selection of pupil as- 


sistants, 120-21; of physical facilities, 


160-67. 
Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools, 90. 
Riggs, Edwon L., 4. 
Robert E. Lee School, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, 54. 
Rosenheim, Lucile, 147. 
- Ryan, William C., 4. 
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San Diego County, California, Public 
Schools, 223. 

Scherbarth, Florence, 201. 

Schmidt, Blanche L., 4. 

Schmitt, Reuben, 76. 

School District 102, La Grange, Illinois, 
228. 

Science, library materials for, 17-19. 

Selection, by pupils, 156-57; by teachers, 
134-35, 156-57, 197, 250; cooperation 
in, 147-49, 197-98; factors to be con- 
sidered, 150-51, 158; help from state 
departments of education, 156; im- 
portance of, 134; importance of read- 
ing, 136-37, 154, 250; of basic collec- 
tion, 155-58; of books, 134-39, 150-54, 
155-58, 197, 261; of films, 261; of 
free and inexpensive materials, 261; of 
magazines, 154; of recordings, 261; of 
volunteer helpers, 198; sources of help, 
137-39, 151-52, 155-58, 249, 261. 

Service, centers of, 76, 285; cultural 
phases of, 275-78; for primary children, 
279-84; of public library to school, 218- 
21; reference, 17-19, 172-73; thru stu- 
dent committees, 86-89; to children, 17, 
25-28, 32-36, 170-71, 262-63, 265; to 
parents, 264; to teachers, 17-19, 25-28, 
50, 262, 265. 

Silva, Mary E., 134. 

Simonson, Lillian, 12. 

Slides, mentioned in text, list of, 308; on 
farm life, 52. 

Smith, Janet Ellis, 98. 

Snow, Miriam Braley, 155. 

Snyder, Jean, 5S. 

South Bend, Indiana, Public Schools, 37. 

Standards, 243; compromising with, 102- 
103; for selecting pupil assistants, 120- 
21. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York, 98. 

Stimulation, by library bulletins, 181; of 
recreational reading, 14-17; thru de- 
velopmental tasks, 72-73; thru story- 
telling, 39, 280-82; using visual aids for, 
201-204. 

Stokes, Caroline, quoted, 42. 

Stuart, Jesse, 147. 

Students, as library assistants, 170-71. 
173, 253; committees of, 86-89, 207, 
234; help in book selection, 148; on li- 
brary councils, 102; plan and operate 
library, 214-16; training and organiza- 
tion of, 106-109, 120-24. 


Teacher-librarians, function of, 290; in 
Chicago, 240-41; qualifications of, 246; 
selection of, 104; training of, 246, 249, 
290-91; workshop experience for, 63. _ 

Teachers, book selection by, 112, 134-35; 
choice and use of titles, 111; learning to 
use libraries, 98-101, 168, 260-61; re 
sponsibility of, 96; workshops for, 112. 
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Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun, 113. 

Toner, Mildred, 86. 

Tools, teaching use of, 21, 182, 234. 

Training, courses of, 101, 246, 257; in 
children’s literature, 110-14; pupils to 
operate library, 106-109; requirements, 
246; teacher-librarians, 246, 249, 290- 
91; teachers to use libraries, 98-101, 
260-61; workshop for parents, 115-19; 
workshop for teachers, 82-84; 112-14. 

Traveling libraries, 190-95. 

Tyler, James W., 66. 

Tyler, Texas, Public Schools, 248. 


United Nations, 20. 

University of Chicago, 140; Laboratory 
School, 279. 

University of Oklahoma, 260. 


Visual aids, aids to selection, 261; list- 
ing of, 52-53; mentioned in text, list 
of, 305-308; on farm life, science, and 
conservation, 52-53; opaque projector 
strips, 202; ordering of, 170; outcomes 
from use of, 204; to stimulate interest, 
201-204; use with non-English speak- 
ing pupils, 34-36. 

Vocabulary of books, 131. 

Vogt School, Ferguson, Missouri, 178. 

Volunteers, for public library, 235; organi- 
zation of, 91-92; parent, 90-94, 109, 
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115, 196-200; workshop for training, 
115-19, 


Waco, Texas, Public Schools, 61. 

Wagner, Eva Bond, quoted, 127. 

Walraven, Margaret Kessler, quoted, 274. 

Washington State Department of Public 
Instruction, 288. 

Weise, Bernice M., 115. 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
147, 174. 

Western Reserve University, 24. 

Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, 155. 

Wilson catalog cards, 117, 

Winslow, Mildred, 228. 


Workshops, content of, 113; for planning 
libraries, 291-92; for teachers, 112; for 
training parents, 115-19; objectives of 
112; outcomes, 113-14, 118-19; state- 
wide, 82-84. 

Wyandotte, Michigan, Public Schools, 160. 


Yearbooks of Department of Elementary 
School Principals, list of those available, 
312. 


Zeller, Dale, 71. 
Ziebold, Edna B., 223. 









